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ABSTRACT 

This dociiment presents witness testimonies and 
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the effects of homelessness on children and families. In their 
opening statements. Representative's George Miller and Dan Coats 
emphasize that homelessness threatens the physical health and safety 
of children, places them at risk of developmental delays and academic 
failure, and causes numerous family problems. Witnesses providing 
testimony include: (1) Yvette Diaz, a 12-year-old girl who lives with 
her mother and three siblings in New York City's Hotel Martinique; 
(2) Valerie Mascitti, director. Homeless Project of Advocates for 
Children of New York City; (3) Maria Foscarinis, Washington counsel, 
National Coalition for the Homeless; {%) Lisa and Guy McMullan and 
their children who give a first-hand account of homelessness; (5) 
June Bucy, executive director. National Network for Runaway and Youth 
Services; (6) Kay Young McChesney, director. Homeless Families 
Project University of Southern California; (7) Nancy A. Boxill, 
associate professor. School of Social Work, Atlanta Uiversity, 
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national evaluation of the Johnson-Pew Health Care for the Homeless 
Program; and (9) Tricia Fagan and Ciro A. Scalera from the 
Association for Children of New Jersey. Prepared statements, letters, 
and supplemental materials submitted for the record are included 
throughout the text. (NB) 
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THE CRISIS IN HOMELESSNESS: EFFECTS ON 
CHILDREN AND FAMILIES 



TUESDAY. FEBRUAKY, 24, 1987 

House of Representatives, 
Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families, 

Washington, DC. 

The Select Committee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a.m., in room 
311, Cannon House Office Building, Hon. George Miller presiding. 

Members Present: Representatives Miller, Schroeder, Boxer, Si- 
korski, Durbin, Coats, Johnson, Wortley, and Holloway. 

Staff present: Ann Rosewater, staff director; Jill Kagan, profes- 
sional staff; Sheila M. Pacheco, congressional fellow; Mark Souder, 
minority staff director; Darcy Coulson Reed, minority research 
staff; and Joan Godley, committee clerk. 

Chairman Miller. The Committee will stand adjourned from its 
previous meeting, and the Committee will now come to order for 
the purposes of conducting the hearing on the crisis in homeless- 
ness and its effects on children and families. 

In this country, we have always taken for granted that every 
American, no matter how affluent or impoverished, has a roof over 
their head. 

In the America of 1987, however, this is simply not the case. 

Over the past few years, we have begun to recognize that thou- 
sands of our citizens lack basic shelter, but we assume that those 
who are homeless are middle-aged men and women, displaced by 
institutions or ravaged by chronic alcoholism. We assume as well 
that this is a temporary emergency situation. 

In the America of 1987, this, too, is simply not true. 

For both our cities and our suburbs, homeless populations have 
become a permanent fact of life. 

And whether resulting from the scarcity of affordable housing, or 
the inadequacy of public benefits, or a lack of jobs, or an increase 
in family crises — or some combination of these — the reality is that 
a significant portion of this nation's homeless population are fami- 
lies with children. Forty percent of the homeless are children and 
families, according to the U.S. Conference of Mayors' recent study. 

Contrary to common perception, homelessness among families 
knows no geographic bo; daries; it is not limited to inner cities, or 
to one region of the country. In prospering Contra Costa County in 
Calilornia, which I represent— one of the wealthiest counties in the 
state with a median income of over $23,000, where almost 32,000 
new jobs were created in the last few years — thousands, perhaps as 
many as 10,000 individuals, are homeless. Many of these are fami- 

(1) 
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lies with children and many cannot find temporary shelter even for 
a single night. 

All too often these families may find themselves with nowhere to 
live but in their cars, or in abandoned buildings, or on the street. 

In and around the few shelters, hotels or temporary facilities 
available for homeless families, drug abuse, crime and prostitution 
are everyday occurrences. In the past two weeks alone, two fatal 
shootings have been reported in New York City hotels which house 
the homeless. 

Tragically, these are places we have asked families with children 
to call "home"— some for months at a time. 

Nearly four years ago, when the Select Committee on Children, 
Youth and Families visited New York City's Hotel Martinique, 
there was an indication that this hotel was providing a temporary 
solution to the city's homeless families. Now this "welfare" hotel, 
and many others, have become permanent fixtures on that city's 
landscape. 

We have heard— and we will learn more today— about the unsafe 
and crowded living conditions that exist in temporary living quar- 
ters for homeless families and their children. Frequently, families 
with three or four children are sharing one small room; rarely are 
these rooms equipped with kitchen facilities. Even hot plates to 
warm food are often prohibited. 

We will learn that homelessness results in families splitting up 
and in many instances children being placed in foster care rather 
than remaining with their parents. 

And we will learn how homelessness keeps children out of school, 
or if they are lucky, driven from their emergency shelters to their 
schools by police vans. If they are able to find transportation to 
school, when they return to the shelters, they are rarely lucky 
enough to have a quiet place to do their homework. 

As today's hearing will demonstrate, homelessness is threatening 
the physical health and safety of thousands of children; it is plac- 
ing them at risk of serious developmental delays and academic fail- 
ure; and it is stretching the fabric of family life to its limits. 

Emergency or temporary shelters are no substitute for a home. 
Until families are assured a safe and adequate place to live, there 
is much work to be done. 

I hope that today's testimony will bring us to a greater aware- 
ness and understanding of how the crisis of homelessness is placing 
American children and families at risk. 

[Opening statement of Mr. Miller follows:] 

Opening Statement of Hon George Miller, a Representative in Congress From 
THE State of California, and Chairman, Select Committee on Children, 
Youth, and Families 

We have always taken for granted in this country that every American, no matter 
how affluent or impoverished, has a roof over their head 

In the America of 1987, however, that is simply not the case 

Over the past few years, we have begun to recognize that thousands of our citi- 
zens lack basic shelter, but we assume that those who are homeless are middle-aged 
men and women, displaced by institutions or ravaged by chronic alcoholism We 
assume as well that this is a temporary emergency situation 

In the America of 11)87, that too is simply not true 

For both our cities and our suburbs, homeless populations have becume a perma- 
nent fact of life 
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And whether resulting from the scarcity of affordable housing, or the inadequacy 
of public benefits, or a lack of jobs, or an increase in family crises— or some combi- 
nation of these— the reality is thai a significant portion of this nation's homeless 
population are families with children Forty percent of the homeless are children 
and families, according to the U S Conference of Mayors' recent study 

Contrary to common perceptions, homelessness among families knows no geo- 
graphic boundaries, it is not limited to inner ci\es, or to one region of the country 
In prospering Contra Costa County, California— one of the wealthiest counties in the 
state with a median income of over $23,000, where almost 32,000 new jobs have been 
created in the last few years— thousands, perhaps as many as 10,000 individuals are 
homeless Many of these are families with children and many cannot find tempo- 
rary shelter even for a single night 

All too often these families may find themselves with nowhere to live but in their 
cars, or in abandoned buildings, or on the street 

In and around the few shelters, hotels or temporary facilities available for home- 
less families, drug abuse, crime and prostitution are everyday occurrences In the 
past two weeks alone, two fatal shootings have been reported at New York City 
hotels which house the homeless 

Tragically, these are places which we have asked families with children to call 
"home"— some for months at a time 

Nearly four years age, when the Select Committee on Children, Youth and Fami- 
lies visited New York City's Hotel Martinique, there was an mdication that this 
hotel was providing a temporary solution for the city's homeless families Now this 
"welfare" hotel, and many uthers, have become permanent fixtures on that city's 
landscape 

We have heard — and will learn even more today — about the unsafe and crowded 
living conditions that exist in temporary living quarters for homeless families and 
their children Frequently families with three dnd four children are sharing one 
small room, rarely are these rooms equipped with kitchen facilities, and even hot 
plates to warm food are often prohibited. 

We will learn that homelessness results in families splitting up, and in many in- 
stances, children being placed in foster care rather than remaining with their par- 
ents 

And we will learn how homelessness keeps children out of school, or if they are 
lucky, driven from their emergency shelters to their school by police vans If they 
are able to find tranbportation to school, when they return to the shelters they are 
rarely lucky enough to have a quiet place to do their homework 

As today's hearing will demonstrate, homelessness is threatening the physical 
health and safety of thousands of children, it is placing them at risk uf serious de- 
velopmental dalays and academic failure, it is stretching the fabric of family to its 
limits 

Emergency or temporary shelters are no substitute for a home Until families are 
assured a safe and adequate place to live, there is much work to be done 

I hope today's testimony will bring us to a greater awarenesi> and understanding 
of how the crisis uf homelessness is placing American children and families at risk 

TMK TRISIS IN HOMKL^:SSN^:SS KKFKCTS on (^HILDRKN ANI) KAMILI^:S 
A FACT SHKET 

liomelesHness aniorif^ familws ivith children is increasing 

Kstiniates of the number uf homeless in America range frum as (ew as 2rj(),000 
(HUD, to as many as 2 million (Hombs and Synder. 1!)82). with estimated 

annual increases in homelessness ranging from \iK< to (GAO, VJKi ) Families 
with children are the fastest niLreasing humeless gruup and now cumprise nearly 
.SSCJ of all homeless persuns in the U S (U S Conference of Mayurs [U S.C M ), De- 
cember. VMh) 

In all but two of 2.") cities surveyed, the number of families wnti children request- 
ing emergency shelter increased between 11)85 and The niLreases ranged from 
m Ix)uisville. 40*"^ in Detruit. ;U)C; in I>os Angeles and Seattle, and 2{)7< in New 
York City, Norfolk. San Francisco and Trenton, to :)7< in San Antonio (US-CM, 

Families with children comprise TO*"? of the homeless population m New Yurk 
City, 52^J in Portland, TiOrJ in Philadelphia. Trentun and Yunkers. JOr; m Chicago 
j'nd Kansas City, and in Seattle Families cumprise ur more of the hume- 
less population in Boston. Cleveland. Denver, Phoenix, Salt Lake City, and San 
Francisco (U.SCM , mU) 
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In the first eight months of 1984, suburban Nassau Count>. Long Island, one of 
the wealthiest communities in the nation, housed 724 homeless families Neighbor- 
ing Suffolk County served 9i9 families just m the first =ix months of 19HG. (Brand- 
wem, 1086) 

Shelters for fanuhes very limited 

Emergency shelters able to serve families are particularly lacking in TOCr of the 
surveyed cities including Chicago. Cleveland, Denver, Detroit. LouiSMlle. Phoenix, 
Seattle, Philadelphia, Portland, and Los Angeles. (USC.M,, 1080). 

The existing shelter in New York City consists mainly of congregate, barrack- 
style shelters and single-room occupancy hotels uhich are inadequate to meet the 
needs of the 15,000 family members, including 10,000 children currently m need of 
emergency shelter m New York (Committee on Government Operations [Gov. Ops ]. 
House of Representatives, 1980) 

The estimated number of homeless families in Massachusetts ranges from 000- 
2,000 On any given night, the maximum capacity family shelters can serve is ap- 
proximately 200 families Presently 42r>-4r;0 families are housed by the state in 
hotels and motels, {Gallagher, 1080) 

A Los Angeles County, California shelter with room for six families receives more 
than 150 calls from homeless families each week, another LA shelter which can 
house two or three families receives 40-50 calls per day In Alameda County, shelter 
operators have stated that in a gi\en week they receive requests for three times as 
many beds as they have available In Sonoma County, fewer than half of the home- 
less families can be accommodated, (Roberts and Henry, 1980) 

Ch I Idren a n d teen fxi ren ts aavu n t for si^n if leant fX)rtwn of th e h am eless 
Nearly 50^^ of the homeless parents seeking shelter during 1!JS5 in Boston were 

between the ages of 17 and 25 years (The Emergency Shelter Commission (ESC) and 

the United Community Planning Corporation [UCPC). Boston. April, 1980) 
This winter. 20^, of the families admitted to a San Antunio shelter were headed 

by teen parents Fourteen percent of those admitted were under 21 iSan Antonio 

Metropolitan Ministry Shelter. San Antonio, Texas. 19S7) 
In Boston, nearly half (J0 5^t) of the children in famil> shelters were under five 

jcars old. and of these 18 were infants under one Schoul-age children cumprLsed 

the remaining 'ui 5^f , ages 12-17 years old comprised 11 7^1 (ESC and UCPC, 1!)S0) 

Limited uffurdahle housing'. insuffKwnt AFDC f^rants umtrihute to family hi>meles}> 
ness 

Families are a large percentage of the two and a half inilliun people whu are dis- 
placed from their homes every year as a result of evictiun. rev italizatiun projects, 
economic development plans and spirahng rent uifiatiun One-half million luw rent 
dwellings continue to be lost each year as a result of cunduminium conversions, 
abandonment, arson and demolition, (Gov Ops. 19S0i 

Nationally, it has been estimated that by 19S5 there were twice as man> low- 
income households as there were lovv-cust housing units, in California, the ratio of 
low income households to low-cost housing units m 19S5 was four to one ^National 
Low-Income Housing Coalition, l9S0, McChesney. 1987) 

Between 1970 and 1980, available housing in Detroit decreased b\ IK^ or by 
58,090 units, more than in anv other US city (Michigan Housing Coalition. 19S5) 

Aid to Families with Dependent Children lAFDC) is the primary source of income 
for over 80^; of homeless families in Boston, the current monthly benefit for an 
AFDC family of three is about $575. less than the least expensive two bedroom 
apartment listed in Dorchester. Massachusetts i Boston neighborhood) in Fall, 1985 
(ESC and UCPC, Boston. Apiil 1980) 

In Michigan the highest possible AFDC shelter allowance is onlv 45^^ of fair 
market rent value In California, the 1985 monthly AFDC benefit for a mother with 
one child is $448, compared to $49 1. the median rent for a one bedroom apartment 
in I^s Angeles iMichigan Task Force on the Homeless. March, 198(j. McChesnev 
1987) 

Homeless families are shvltered m unsafe and inadequate settings 

Many shelters and hotels used as emergenc> shelters fur homeless families with 
children are located m dangerous neighborhoods, where criminal activit> suth as 
prostitution and illegal drug dealing is not uncommon (Gov Ops . \ 

The lyegal Aid Society of New York found that homeless families m one .shelter 
had been exposed lead and asbestos contamination At one hotel m New York, 
officials found nearlv violations ul health, building iaid huu.sing codes (Gov 

Ops. 1980) 
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The motels in suburban Suffolk County. Long Island, used to house homeless fam- 
ilies, provide no telephones in the rooms, and no dail> housekeeping services Fami- 
lies are crowded in one room, with no playground for the children, few kitchen fa- 
cilities, often isolated from friends and family, withoul a car or public transporta- 
tion, and with their children exposed to motel residents vvho may be transients, 
prostitutes, or substance abusers (Brandwein 198()) 

In New York. TOCr of families living in hotel shelters lacked refrigerators and had 
no cooking facilities. The majority of hotel families eat cold food in their rooms 
chilled in coolers, toilet tanks or sinks (Citizen's Committee for Children of New 
York. 1984) 

In 1985. about onethird of the sick infants in New York's single-room occupancy 
hotels were without cribs in their rooms (Natnnal Coalition for the Homeless, 19S.')I 

Homeless infants and children suffer serious health consequences, some have died 

Seven of the 8'J child abuse-related fatalities in Nev\ York City in 1985 were chil- 
dren living in welfare hotels (Human Resources Administration. Public Child Fatal- 
ity Review Committee Report. New Yo-k. December. 1980) 

During 1982 and 1983, the proportion of low birthweight babies (under 2500 gnis I 
born to pregnant women living in 10 New York City hotels for the homeless was 
more than twice as high (18 0^f) as for women in the city as a whole (So'^f) Over 
half of the homeless women had minimal or no prenatal care fNe\^ York Cit\ De- 
partment of Health. 1984) 

Between Spring. 198.'j and December. 19S0, the rate of chronic health conditions 
among the 1.028 homeless children seen in health programs nationally was li^^<, 
nearly twice the rate observed among ambulatory children in general (Wright, 
1987) 

Gastroenteritis, often cause h\ the ingestion of harmful bacteria from stale infant 
formula and unsterili/xd bottles, is one of the most common reasons for homelesj; 
infants being admitted tu hospitals Other serious complications such as weight los.s 
infected diaper rashes, and staph infections among infants are also requiring expen- 
sive medical care and follov\-up (National Coalition for the Homeless. 19851 
Devi'hpmcnt delays, aaidemu and emotional pn}blems affecting: educational pn»/:;T'ss 
for homeless children 

In one study of homeless children in Massachusetts, developmental delays were 
present in 47'7. of the children aged 5 years or younger, and iV.rJ had two or more 
de\elopmental lags These induded dependent beha\ior, aggression, shortened at- 
tention span, withdrawal and demanding behavior They also exhibited problems 
with sleep, coordination, fear of new things, and speech difficulties (Bassuk, 19K|;t 

In St I>ouis, homeless children are displaying cognitue and developmental prob- 
lems at three times that of the general child population When testt»d. SO'^^ of the 
children displayed significant language deprivation, an important predictor of 
school success (Whitman, 1987) 

In a study of homeless children ages 0 to 1 1 residing in Massachusetts shelters, 
i\br< of the boys and almost 50C^ of the girls required further ps>chiatric and medi- 
cal evaluation Fifty-one percent uf the children older than Tue were depressed and 
most stated that thev had suicidal thoughts (Bassuk. 19S()) 

In addition to irregular school attendan(.e. parents reported that almost 2.i : ot 
the homeless children in Massachusetts were failing ur performing belpv\ a\erage. 
25r^ were in special clas.ses. and i'A9c had alread> repeated one grade Sixt\ |)ercent 
of homeless children studied exhibited high levels uf anxiet\ and depression which 
interfered with their capacity to learn (Bassuk. 198(>} 

Chairman Miller, Mr, Coats. 

Mr. Coats. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. I am pleased that the 
Select Committee on Children, Youth and Families is conducting a 
hearing this morning, to address the effects of homelessness on 
children and families. The experience of homelessness is most as- 
suredly traumatizing, no matter how long the duration. Thus, such 
an experience can produce multiple effects. This we can take a? a 
given. 

However, I hope we can broaden the scope of our hearing to dis- 
cuss not only the effects of homelessness, but also the causes Just 
how do people end up homeless, and what are the contributing fac- 
tors? 
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If we focus too narrowly on the resulting effects of homelessness, 
we are not truly dealing with the issue. Effects are the end result 
of a series of events which left these children and families with few 
options open to them. What is needed is to analyze the process 
more closely, beginning with the root of the dilemma, namely, 
what caused these people to be homeless in the first place? Could it 
be lack of low-income housing, unemployment, under-employment, 
incompatibility with whom they previously lived or inability to 
obtain help from available services, just through not understanding 
where those services are and how those services can be obtained? 

All of these questions need to be more thoroughly examined. 

In researching this issue, it became evident that homeless fami- 
lies would appear to have more behavioral and psychological prob- 
lems than similar, non-homeless families. I would be particularly 
interested to hear any of the witnesses address this issue. Perhaps 
the increase in the number of homeless families is due in part to 
the increase in the numbers of these troubled families. Could such 
families be finding it difficult to adapt to the problem of the tight 
housing market? 

A study by the Office of Policy and Economic Research of the 
Huir»an Resources Administration in New York records differences 
between homeless and non-homeless poor families, which I found of 
interest. 

The distinguishable differing traits were: homeless families did 
not pay much more in rent than non-homeless AFDC and AFDC- 
UP families do; and homeless families moved an average of three 
times in six years, compared with 1.3 moves for non-homeless 
AFDC families. 

These findings lead me to believe that there is much more in- 
volved than just being poor and in need of financial assistance. 
Just what these variables are that contribute to being homeless I 
trust will be discussed in today*s hearing. 

Thank you again, Mr. Chairman. Fm looking forward to hearing 
the testimony of the witnesses before us. Also, I would request the 
customary two weeks to keep the record open following this hear- 
ing, so that all members of the Committee can submit additional 
written testimony for the record. 

(Opening statement of Congressman Dan Coats follows:] 

Oi'KNisc; Statkmknt ok Hon Dan Coats. RhrRjisKNTATivK in Cosk.mjss From thk 
Statk ok Indiana, and Kankinc; Minority .Mkmhk»* 

Thank you Mr Chairman I am pk^asod that the Select Committee on Children 
Youth and hamilies is conducting a hearing,' this morning to address the effects of 
home essness on children and families The experience of homelessness is most as- 
^;uredly traumatizing, no matter how long the duration Thus, such an ex|X*rience 
can produce multiple elTects This we can take as a given However. I ho|K.' we can 
broaden the sco\)i} of our hearing to discuss not onlv the "effecLs " of homelessness. 
but also the causes Just hov\ do people end up homeless " What aie the contributinu 
fiictors'^ 

If we focus too narrowK on the resulting effects of homelessness we are not trulv 
dealing with the issue "Effects" are the end result of a serit^ of events uhich left 
these children and familit-s with few options left to them VVhat is needed is to ana- 
lyze the process more closely, beginning with the root of the dilemma, namely, uhat 
caused these people to be homeless'* Is it lack of low-income housing, unemplov- 
ment. underemployment, incapatibility with v\hom tht-v previousK iued. or inabil- 
ity to obtain help from available services just through lack of know how ' All these 
questions need to be more thoroughly investigated 
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In researching thus issue it became e\ident that homeless familieji would ap|)ear 
to have more behavioral and psychulogical problems than similar nonhomeless fami- 
lies I would be particularly interested to hear any of the witnesses address this 
issue Perhaps the increase in the number of homeless families is due m part to the 
increase m the numbers of these troubled families CoUd such families be finding it 
difficult to adapt to the problem of a tight housing market'' 

A study by the Office of Policy and Economic Reseiirch of the Human Resources 
AdministraMon in New York, recorded differences between homeless and nonhome- 
less poor families, which I found of interest The distinguishable differing trails 
were homeless families did not pay much more in rent than nonhomeless AFDC* 
and AFDC-UP families do and homeless families moved an average of three u.nes 
in six years, compared with 1.3 moves from nonhomeless AFDC families These f nd- 
ings lead me to believe there is much more involved than just being poor and in 
need of financial assistance Just what these \ariables are that contribute to b<'ing 
homeless I ho|>e will be discuhsed in today's hearing 

Thank vou. again Mr Chairman I am looking forward to hearing the testimony 
of the witnesses before us Also. I would rtHjuest that the record remain ofx'u for .it 
least two wtK-ks following this hearing su that I could submit further written testi- 
mony for the record 

fACT SJIKCT ON HOMKI.f-SSN'frSS TMK »M»'A(T ON ( MIUmtN AND fAMrUK*^. 
KKIUa'AUV 'J 1. I'J^T 

(ivnvral tn format ion 

Kstimated numbers of homeless 



There are few dii»putes that the numbers ha\e gruwri in recent >ears However, 
little research has been dune un humeleSA families According tu Thonuis Mam. who 
wrote The Homele.ss Families of New Yurk." in the Fall HiSfi issue of Public Inter 
est. Indecxl. even such essential facts as the number ar.d ihe origin of homeless 
families are nut wideU knuwn The mfurmatiun tha; has been available is often lim- 
ited and eontradictur> Main further states. "Just what caused the relatively 
recent explosiun o! huineless families* Nu une knuws fur sure, but there are at least 
three places we can look in urder tu get sume explaiiatiun uf just huw this hap|H'ned 
the housing market, the nature of the clients themselves, and the cit\'s shelter 
|>oIicy " 

I)fm(}f;raphiv chdmrti'nsticH of hornrlcss families 

a significant number are members uf families iJl ix^rcenti Nationwide, the 
niajurilv are white, but in sume cities, minurities make up the greater share uf the 
hunieless |>opulatiun " CIregurv Liptun. InvuUing The Private Sector in Huusing 
The ^omcle^s." August U^S(*> 

A li♦^4 studv by the New Yurk Human Resuurces Administratiun concluded tin- 
average homeless famil> includes J-:i children and une adult single, unemploved 
female I with median ages uf six and tw en t> seven respt-ctivel> Muthers had their 
children \oung. with about 30 ix-rcent of the families having the first child while 
the muther was under eighteen Virtually all the families were un public assistance 
befure the\ b^'cMme hunieless. with 57 |>ercent h*iving been public assistance recipi- 
ents fur more than five years Interestiiigl> . ^7 |)ercent of the families ha e close 
relative's— parents, siblings, cuusins. friends and bo> friends— in New York City 

The humeless are far less educated than the ixjpulation as a whule. with over 
half havmg failed tu graduate frum high school The homeless are more , une to 
substance abuse and mental illness than the jxjpulatiun as a whule A figure that 
emerges I rum a wide variet\ uf studies is that approximatelv une in three homeless 
persons suffers from mental illness U'ss than 2 pe.cent uf the CS population is 
mentalK ill. which implies that the mentallv ill are about 2.i times more likelv to 
becume humeless than sunieone tA^e ' Richard Freeman. "Permanent Homeless in 
America ^'* .National Bureau of Economic Research. August 19S0 

The hunieless families diHt-r significantly from hunieless indiviouals The\ cor. 
sist uf largelv uf female-headed families The) tend tu be preduiiiinantlv black 
Mureuver. in cuntrast tu hunieless individuals whu receive little sowial welfare bene- 
fits, the bulk uf hunieless famiht»s ubtaui regular AFIX' pavments and food ' Rich- 
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ard Freeman, "Per^nanent Homeless in America?/* National Bureau of Economic 
Research, August 1986. 

^'Homeless families seem to have greater behavioral and psychological problems 
than similar nonhomeless families And the numbers of such troubled families could 
ue increasing. It may be that such families are less able to adapt to the problems— 
especially the need to "double-up' —of a tight housing market/' Thomas Main, 
There is no quick fix/' New York Times, Nov. 27, 1986 

There are some differences between homeless and nonhomeless poor famines. The 
Omce of Policy and Economic Research at HRA has done a great deal of work to 
distinguish the difTering traits, if any Their conclusions were: homeless families did 
not pay much more in rent than nonhomeless AFDC and AFDC-UP families do 
Homeless families were more mobile, moving an average of 3 times m six years, 
against 1 3 times in six years for AFDC families. They had somewhat more crowded 
quarters, with 14 percent living in single-room occupancies and only 3 percent of 
nonhomeless AFDC families living in such rooms. 

my Ore they homeless and where did they come from? 

homelessness is a complex phenomenon resulting from a variety of causes " 
House Report 99-982, Dissenting Views, October 9, 1986, p. 21. 

The 1984 New York Human Resources Administration study on homeless showed 
that an extraordinary 57 percent of those families in the system already had a place 
to stay— albeit with someone else— before coming to the sheiter system. With only 5 
percent of homeless families who were pushed out of their former lodgings by physi- 
cal necessity "Here we receive the impression that the problem of homelessness for 
the majority of families is one of holding onto the places they already occupy." 
Thomas Main, "The Homeless Families of New York," Public Interest, Fall 1986. 

The choice the majority of these families face is not between the streets and the 
shelter system— a situation that can be proven by the readily observable fact that 
there are virtually no homeless families on the streets of New York City." Thomas 
Mam, The Homeless Families of New York," Public Interest, Fall 1986. 

There is no Question that the city must provide temporary shelter for victims of 
burnouts and collapsed buildings But in the majority of the cases the city is putting 
up people who already have a place to stay. The function of the system for this ma- 
jority serms not to be the protection of women and children from the elements, but 
relief from a tense or uncomfortable situation of doubled-up far.iilies." Thomas 
Main, The Homeless Families of New York," Public Interest, Fall 1986 

According to "A Comprehensive Plan," issued by New York s HRA, "Until recent- 
ly the most frequent cause of family displacement was eviction for nonpayment of 
rent, or a disaster such as a fire or a collapsed building " However, according to 
Thomas Main, this has also changed Main states, "Today, more than one-half of all 
"u^ requesting assistance have been evicted by the primary tenant in a 

shared household . . Although it is not certain why such a large number of 
shared households were dislocated in a relatively short period of time, it is clear 
that the shortages and cost of permanent housing have forced a substantial number 
of families to enter into cooperative living arrangements 

Impact on children and familtes 

"Slightly more than one third of the [homeless] mothers (36%J reported they have 
had a mental illness or 'problem with their nerves* in the past. Nineteen percent 
reported having been hospitalized for the condition ana another 17 percent stated 
they were treated on an outpatient basis " Michael Phillips, "The Forgotten Ones 
Ireatment of Single Parent Multi-Problem Families in a Residential Setting, 1978- 

homeless families lead a highly disorganized and stressful life even before 
they i-each the shelter " Michael Phillips, "The Forgotten Ones. Treatment of Single 
Parent Multi-Problem Families in a Residential Setting, 1978-79. 

A more recent 1981 study. "Homeless Welfare Families. A Search for Solutions 
New Research on Multi-Problem Families,** commented on Phillips* study, "The im- 
portant difference between the families selected for this study and low income fami- 
lies are functijnal not structural Families headed by single females run a great 
risk of having lower incomes and living in inadequate— often severely deficient- 
housing for which they must pay a much larger portion of their income in rent. . 
But for the most part, these famihes remain stable, adequately solve their problems 
and successfully meet criies that arise with work, illness, childcare and schooling 
The homeless in this study have failures— in reality a prolonged series of failures 
from which they never fully recover -which indicates an mability to meet their 
health, economic and housing needs " 
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homeless families have problems aside from lack of housing Housmg prob- 
lems do exist, especially in areas such as Boston and New York City But while a 
shortage of inexpensive housing does lead to an increase in doubling up, it is the 
weakest families that are unable to cope with the situation and end up homeless 
Thomas Main, "The Homeless Families of New York,' Public Interest, Fall 1986 

Chairman Miller. Without objection, that will be done. 

Do any other members seek recognition at this time? If not, the 
Committee will call the first panel, that will be made up of Yvette 
Diaz, who will be accompanied by Valerie Mascitti. Yvette is age 
12, and lives in the Hotel Martinique in New York. And Ms. Mas- 
citt'* is the Director of the Homeless Project for Advocates for Chil- 
dren of New York, from Long Island City, New York. And Lisa and 
Guy McMullan, who are parents from Dundalk, Maryland, who 
will be accompanied by their children Jamie, Ryan, Morgan and 
Ryder McMullan. And Maria Foscarinis, who is Washington Coun- 
sel for the National Coalition for the Homeless. 

If these people would please come forward at this time. 

Welcome to the Committee. We appreciate very much you taking 
your time to come to talk with the Committee and to give us the 
benefit of your views and your experiences. 

You may have to rotate chairs here a little bit as you testify. But 
again, let me thank you for your help and your participation with 
the hearing. 

Yvette, welcome to Washington and to the Congress. We want to 
thank you for taking your time to come down here and to talk with 
us. And we want you just to relax. I think you have a prepared 
statement that you want to read to the members of the Committee, 
and we'll go ahead and do that now, and then I think some mem- 
bers may have some questions for you. But we're going to hear 
from the other people first. 

TESTIMONY OF YVETTE DIAZ, AGE 12, HOTEL MARTINIQUE, NEW 

YORK 

Ms. Diaz. My name is Yvette Diaz. I am 12 years old. I live in 
the Martinique Hotel, 49 West 32nd Street, New York City. I live 
in rooms 1107 to 1108. There are two rooms. I live here with my 
mother, two sisters, 9 and 7, and my three-year-old brother. We 
have lived in the Martinique Hotel for almost two years now. I am 
living at the Martinique Hotel because my aunt's house burned 
down, and we didn't have any place to live. 

We were living in my aunt's house in Brooklyn because my 
father was discharged from the United States Air Force in the 
State of Washington, and the family came back to New York where 
we originally came from. We couldn't find an apartment right 
away, so we stayed with my aunt. Then, the house burned down, 
and we went to the Martinique Hotel. 

Since we are living in New York at the Martinique, I have been 
going to P.S. 64, which is on East 6th Street in Manhattan, When I 
first started school here, I was absent a lot, because the bus that 
took us to school in the mornings was late a lot of times, and other 
times I didn't get up on time. We didn't have an alarm clock. Fi- 
nally, my mother saved up enough to buy one. This year I have not 
been absent many times because the bus is on time, and we have 
an alarm clock. 
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1 don't like the hotel, because there is always a lot of trouble 
there. Many things happen that make me afraid. I don't go down 
into the street to play, because there is no place to play on the 
streets. The streets are dangerous, with all kinds of sick people 
who are on drugs or crazy. My mother is afraid to let me go down- 
stairs. Only this Saturday, my friend, the security guard at the 
hotel, Mr. Santiago, was killed on my floor. He was shot by another 
man and killed. The blood is still on the walls and on the floor. 
Anyway, people are afraid to open the door to even look out. There 
are a lot of people on drugs in the hotel. Sometim?s you can find 
needles and other things that drugs come in, all over the hallways. 

Our apartment was broken into when we were out. They stole 
the radio and our telephone alarm clock. We have a TV but they 
didn't get that, because we hid it in the closet under other thmgs 
every time we leave the rooms. 

We can't cook in the apartment. My mother sneaked a hot plate 
in, because we don't have enough money to eat out every night. 
They, the hotel, warned us that if we are caught cooking in the 
rooms, we could be sent to a shelter. 

I play in the hallways with my friends from other rooms on my 
floor. Sometimes, even that isn't safe. A boy, about 15 or 16, came 
over to me and wanted to take me up to the 16th floor. I got fright- 
ened and ran into my room and told my mother. She went to the 
Police and she was told this same boy was showing his private 
parts to girls before, and that it was reported to them. If he both- 
ered me again, I was to tell the Police. 

The five of us live in two rooms at this hotel. There is only one 
bathroom. We don't have mice or rats like some of the other people 
who live in the hotel, because we have a cat. 

I go to the extended day program at my school, P.S. 64. We go 
from 3:00 to 6:00 every weekday except Friday. I get help with my 
homework for 45 minutes every day and then we have computer, 
arts and crafts, dancing, gym and game room. I like it and we also 
get a uoi uinner every night before we go home on the bus. I finish 
al) my homeworl: here as the teacher helps me and it is quiet so I 
can really understand what I am doing. 

If I could have anything that I want, I wish that we had our own 
i»partment i? a nice, clean building and a place that I could go out- 
side to plav in thac is safe. I want that most of all for me and my 
family. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared ctatement of Yvette Diaz follows-] 
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Prepared Statement of Yvette Diaz, New York 

My name is Yvette Diaz. I am twelve years old. I live at the 
Martinique Hotel, at 49 West 32nd St. I live m rooms 1107-1108. 
There are two rooms. I live here with my mother, two sisters, 9 and 
7, and my three year-old brother. We have lived m the Martinique 
Hotel for almost two years now. I am living at the Martinique Hotel 
because my aunt*s house burned down and we didn't have any place to 
live. 

We were living in my aunt*s house m Brooklyn because my father 
was discharged froa the United .States Air Force m the State of 
Washington and the family came back to New York where we originally 
came from. We couldn't find an apartment right away so we stayed 
with my aunt. The house burned down and we went to the Martinique 
Hotel. 

Since we are m New York at the Martinique Hotel, I have been 
going to P.S. 64 which is on East 6th Street m Manhattan. When I 
first started school here, I was absent a lot because the bus that 
took us to school in the morning was late a lot of the time, and 
other times I did not get up on time. We did not have an alarm 
clock. Finally, my mother saved up to buy one. This school year I 
have not been absent many times because the bus is on time, and we 
have an alarm clock. 

I don't like the Hotel because there is always a lot of trouble 
there. Many things happen that make me afraid. I don't go down 
into the street to play because there is no place to play on the 
streets. The streets are dangerous because there are all kinds of 
people who are on drugs or crazy. My mother is afraid to let me go 
downstairs. Only tnis Saturday my friend the security guard at the 
Hotel, Mr. Santiago, was killed on my floor. He was shot by another 
man and killed. Anyway people are afraid to open the door to even 
look out. There are a lot of people on drugs m the Hotel. I once 
found needles and other things that drugs come in, m the hallway. 

Our apartment was broken into when we were out. They stole our 
radio and alarm clock. We have a TV but they didn't get that 
because we hide it m the closet under other things every time we 
leave the rooms. 

We can't cook m the apartment. My mother sneaked m a hot 
plate because we don't have enough money to eat out every night. 
They, the hotel management, warned us tnat if we are caught cooking 
in the rooms we might be thrown out. 

I play in the hallway with friends from other rooms on my 
floor. Sometimes even that isn*t safe. A boy, about 15 or 16, came 
over to me and wanted to take me up to the 16th floor. I got 
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frighfened and ran into my room and told my mother. She went to the 
police and she was told this same boy was showing his "private 
parts* to girls before, and that it was reported to them^ If he 
bothered me again I was to tell the police. 

The five of us live in two rooms at this hotel. There is only 
one bathroom. We don't have mice or rats like some of the other 
people who live in the hotel because we have a cat. 

I go to the extended school program at my school, P.S. 64. We 
go from 3-6 p.m. every weekday except Friday. I get help with 
homework for 45 minutes every day and then we have computer, arts 
and crafts, dancing, gym and game room. I like it and we also get a 
hot dinner every night before we go home on the bus. I finish all 
my homework here as the teacher helps me and it is quiet so I can 
really understand what I am doing. 

If I could have anything that I could want I wish that we could 
have our own apartment in a nice clean building and a place that I 
could go outside to play in that is safe. I want that mos* of all 
for me and my family. 



Chairman Miller. Thank you. Valerie? 
You have to bring the microphone over. 
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TESTIMONY OF VALERIE MASCITTI. DIRECTOR. HOMELESS 
PROJECT, ADVOCATES FOR CHILDREN OF NEW YORK, LONG 
ISLAND CITY, NY 

Ms. Mascitti. Thank you. My name is Valerie Mascitti, I work 
for Advocates for Children of New York City. Advocates for Chil- 
dren 

Chairman Miller. Can you bend the microphone down just a 
little? There you go. Thank you. 

Ms. Mascitti. Advocates for Children is a not-for-profit educa- 
tional advocacy agency. We have attorneys and lay advocates on 
staff who assist parents in the five boroughs of New York when 
they are experiencing problems getting appropriate educational 
services for their children. 

We are facing a devastating national problem. Perhaps it is not 
yet recognized as a national problem, but if the current bandaid 
effect that is currently being used by the local, state and federal 
government continues, it will only be a short time before it is clear- 
ly seen as a national problem. Today, the victims are the families, 
not least of which are the children. Tomorrow, all of us will be the 
victims. 

In December, in New York City, the Human Resources Adminis- 
tration had over 4,000 families, 'vith 11,000 jhildron, living in 
hotels, shelters and other forms of teirporary housing. The num- 
bers grow steadily, and it has been esimated tl^at there are ap- 
proximately 2,000 more families currfntly doubled up in apart- 
ments with friends and relatives. These families will enter the 
hotel/shelter system eventually. 

In order to help you to better understand, I will start by describ- 
ing some of the different types of temporary housing being offered 
in New York City. 

There are the Tier 1 shelters, where you have 100 or more 
strangers in your bedroom every night. There are the Ti^^r 2 shel- 
ters, where you have a private room to sleep '.n wich your family, 
but bathing, toilets and the dining room are shared by 100 or more 
strangers. Often there are no locks on the doors to your room. 
That's for security and safety. 

Families are sent to hotels. There is the short stay hotel. A 
family can be sent here for one day to two weeks, never more than 
28 days. The permanent stay hotels become jnst that, one room in 
a hotel where a family can stay for up to two years or more. Most 
families have been in each of the above facilities at least once and 
often they go around and around and around. 

The effect on these families, and especially the children, is devas- 
tating. As families are shuttled from place to place by HRA, confu- 
sion, fear, insecurity, anger, and a deep sense of loss and hopeless- 
ness sets in. How can any child be expected to attend school regu- 
larly and to learn? 

The fact is that some children do not get t.. school at all, and for 
others, for other children, school attendance is sporadic. This is due 
to the constant movement of families by HRA, because of the de- 
mands put on the families caught in this system, and many other 
factors, not limited to the lack of appropriate food or clothing. 
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Additionally, children become fearful of going to school— aO-aid 
that when they return to the hotel or shelter, their family will be 
gone. Parents, in turn, fear for the safety of their children, nfraid 
of harrassment and physical harm at the hands of other children 
or teachers, paraprofessionals and administrators and on school 
buses and by school bus drivers. 

Children caught in this system do not get a proper diet. Due to a 
lack of refrigerators or stoves in hotel rooms and mare recently, 
due to a severe cut in the food stamp allowance, children remain 
hungry. There have been many studies done that demonstrate the 
serious negative effects of hunger on the ability of children to con- 
centrate and to retain information. 

Congregate shelters are noisy and frightening, and the hotels 
always have people coming and going. Several of my clients have 
told me about the fire alarms going off at odd hours every night 
and the constant noise in the halls. When children can't sleep at 
night, they fall asleep on their desks at school during the day. 

As children fall academically farther and farther behind because 
of poor attendance, poor nutrition and a lack of sleep, and an in- 
ability to concentrate, they often begin to act out in school. This 
leads to rejection by teachers and peers and often to a referral for 
an evaluation for placement in a special education class. 

These children now have two labels, handicapped and hotel chil- 
dren. Because of a poorer quality curriculum and lower expecta- 
tions for children in special education, the system is preparing 
their next generation of homeless, institutionalized families and 
children. 

The facts are that the confusion, fear, insecurity, anger, loss and 
hopelessness, combined with the actual daily reality of chaos, 
hunger and rejection by the community they are living in as well 
as the school community, take their toll. 

The children to learn lessons in the hotels and shelters. They 
learn, often firsthand, about drug abuse, about physical abuse, 
about alcohol abuse, and prostitution. They learn to accept mental 
abuse and then how to give back all of those abuses. For these chil- 
dren, there is no light at the end of the tunnel, no way out, no 
American dream. 

As we continue to use astronomical amounts of money that re- 
sults in nothing more than a bandaid approach, we are all victim- 
ized and being lied to. Our children are our future. As we system- 
atically destroy the hopes and dreams of children living in hotels 
and shelters, we also destroy large pieces of our future. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Valerie Mascitti follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Valerie Mascitti, Advocates for Children, of New York, 
Inc , Long Island City, NY 

We are facing a devastating national problem. Perhaps it is not recognized 
as a national problem yet, but if the current band aid effect that is currently 
being used by the local, state, and federal goverment continues. It will 
only be a short time before it is clearly seen as a national problem. Today, 
the victims are the families, not least of which are the children. "Rmorrow, 
all of us will be the victims. 

In December, in New York City, the Human Resources Administration had over 
4,000 families, 11,000 children, living in hotels, shelters and other foms of 
teaporary housing. The numbers grow steadily and it has been estimated that 
there are approximately 2,000 more families that are doubled up in apartments 
with friends and relatives. These families will enter the hotel/shelter system 
eventually* 

In order to help you to better understand, I will start by describing some 
of the different types of temporary housing being provided in New York City. 
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There are the Tier 1 shelters, where you have 100 or more strangers in 
your bedroom every night. Ttiere are the Tier 2 shelters, where you have a 
private room to sleep in with your feuaily, but bathing, toilets and the 
dining room xs shared by 100 or more strangers. Often, there are no locks 
on the doors to your rodn for, safety of course. Families are sent to hotels. 
Ttiere is the short stay hotel. A family can be sent here for one day to 
two weeks and never more than 28 days. The permanent stay hotels become just 
that, one room in a hotel where a family can stay for up to two years or more. 
Most families have been in each of the above facilities at least once and 
often they go arotind and around and around. 

The effect on these fejnilies emd especially the children -3 devastating. 
As families are shuttled from place to place by HRA, confusion, fear, 
insecurity, anger and a deep sense of loss and hopelessness sets in. How 
can any child be expected to attend school regularly and to learn? The 
fact is that soae children do not get to school at all and for other children, 
school attendance xs sporadic. This is due to the constant movement of 
facil^-is by HRA; because of the demands put on families caught in this system 
and many other factors, net limited to a lack of appropriate foo<^ and clothing. 
Additionally, children become fearful of going to school - afraid that when 
they return to the hotel or shelter their family will be gone. Parents, in 
turn, fear for the safety of their children, afraid of harrassment and physical 
harm at the hands of other children or teachers# para professionals and 
administrators and school bus drivers. 

Children caught in this system do not get a proper diet- Due to a lack 
ot refrigerators or stoves in hotel rooms and more recently, due to a severe 
cut in the food stamp allowance, children remain hungry. There have been 
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Mtny ttudUs done that d«Bion«trat« th« wrioui n©9ativ« •^fectt of hunger 
on the Ability of children to concentrate and to retain infon&ation. 

Congregate shelters are noisy and frightening and the hotels always 
have people ccaiing and going. Several of my clients have told xae about 
the fire alarms going off at odd hours everj* night and the constant noise 
in the halls. i«ien children can't sleep at night, they fall asleep on 
their desks at school during the day. 

As children fall academically f2u:ther and f2u:ther behind because of 
poor attendance, poor nutrition and a lack of sleep, and an inability to 
concentrate, they often begin to act out in school. llii« leads to rejection 
by teachers and peers and often to a referred, for an evaluation for place- 
ment in a special education class. Hiese children nov have two labels, 
handicapped and hotel children. Because of a poorer quality curriculum and 
lower expectations for childreu in special education, the system is preparing 
their next generation of homeless, institutionalised families and children. 

The facts are that the confusion, fear, insecurity, anger, loss and 
hopelessness combined with the actual daily reality of chaos, hunaer and 
rejection by the oaanrjnity they are living in as well as the school coamunity 
take their toll. 

The children do learn lessons in the hotels and shelters. They learn, 
often first hand, about drug abuse, about physical eibuse , about alcohol abuse 
and prostitution. They learn to accept mental abuse, and then how to give 
back all of those abuses. For these children, there is no light at the end 
of the txinnel, no way out, no American dream. 

As we continue to nse astronomical amounts of money that resxilts in 
nothing more than a band aid approach we are all victlaixcd and being lied to. 
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Our children ar« our future, a* we ey»t«n«tically destroy the hope* 
end dreAins of children living in hotels and shelter », ve also destroy large 
pieces of our future. 
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Chairman Miller. Thank you. Maria, I understand you want to 
introduce the next family? Correct? Bring the microphone over to 
you, and again, let me welcome you and the McMullans to the 
Committee. We really appreciate you taking your time to come and 
to talk with us. Go ahead. 

TESTIMONY OF MARIA FOSCARINIS, WASHINGTON COUNSEL, 
NATIONAL COALITION FOR THE HOMELESS, WASHINGTON, DC 

Ms. FoscARiNis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to intro- 
duce the McMullan family, and I would also like to say a few 
words about homelessness among families in general. 

Just briefly, I think it has now become surely obvious that home- 
lessness is a national crisis in America. Perhaps what*s a little less 
obvious is that homelessness is now a crisis affecting families and 
children. Families with children are now the fastest-growing seg- 
ment of the homeless population. 

Current federal policies both cause and exacerbate this crisis, 
That*s bad. What*s even worse is that current efforts to provide 
even the most minimal emergency aid to homeless families are 
grossly inadequate. Across the country, the number of shelters that 
can accommodate intact families with children is sufficient to meet 
only a fraction of the need. 

I think you will hear a firsthand description of that this morn- 
ing- ^ . 

The effects of homelessness on families and children are as obvi- 
ous as they are devastating. But behind the obvious facts and the 
statistical analysis are real people, real faces a^d real lives. They 
can tell their own story. And I would like them to do that this 
morning, for the Committee. 

Mr. Chairman, you and your colleagues on the Committee have 
the power to effect legislative changes that can ease the plight of 
these families and alleviate the causes. I hope that their presence 
here today and their story will move you to take that action. 

This is Mrs. Lisa McMullan, who I believe will speak for the 
McMullan family, and who can introduce the children, whose 
names I have not managed to remember as yet. 

[Prepared statement of Maria Foscarinis follows ] 
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Prkpared Statement of Maria Foscarinis. Washington Col nski. to the National 
Coalition tor the Homeless 

^a:1onal CoaMtinn for : hp Mo-iel^^ss, a fpderaiion of orcam/a- ^^c 
in<3;v)<lu^U arnund t hp ro^^-try. 'he guiflmg principles of : ^atTor^a: 
Coalitmn si^;.lp m a ^ivHir^fl society, an persons shou^tl ^o 

afforrtPrI thp hasu resources necPSSar^ to Survive decent she^'er antl 
arfequ-ite food. 

Honelcssness m America is hotn a national disgrace and j national 
crisis. Across the country, qrowmg nun^e^s of ren, wonen and cHiTdrcn 
are slruggl'ng to sj«-vive without even a bed to sleep in or a nea1 to 
eat. Arross the naj^nn, r ►> i levastat'on m affect inq ai; s»sr-e-ts 
t^e r^'p^J^' n anri all »'eas o* the rojnt'y 

Vationwide, a r, estmated ?.3 nillion persons ar* horseless. These 
nunbers are growing at alarninq rates. According to recent studies ^y 
the National Coal't'on and by the U.S. Conference of Mayors, the nunper 



"o^es*. fe 



; ^ *■ • »■ e a I' ' 0 - 



now consist 0' fjni i ,n '^ct. t hr 'astrst - ' w t r se.re-t * t »■ ^ 

hu-elesS pOpulaMnn 's 'a-i^'es wit^ C^^'^'-e'^. 

ih»**.«. 'acts <5rp ^r'- .. ♦jt nor yjfp'is'n^i. Tor the i<»st s'« 
yeors. the prpipnt Adr; i n ' s t r a t i on hjs (^i tolled t^e values of y 
life, yet Its own policies -- deliberately Adopted hive fo'ced 
hundreds of thouScinds of Anencan ^anilies nut or> to the street. 
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Since fpfleril houM^.Q prngra-iS havf hcf^^ Cul Ovff 7Sl. 

hrocfil fj'^lMeS J«-e now y^^rs long. Around COuOtry, 

poorer fa-1 lie$ arp ^iir«-aMy reing sque?;prt out of iheir 

I^p.^mtlpo' Thil^'-^n t*^.. '^.^j'^r hpne'it p'-^grjn f-jr poor 

ch?1<5rt»n and 'j-"t'i*»s ^avp r^ghtpnpfi inr^e imes. 

Around in.' ^Tijnifv. ijrf^s^v ina^ipjijatp i^'^C payments Art 
forc^rig parents -.^^f 'n'o1p*'abl*' c^OUeS '^Olween 

n<»CP$SitiPS rav'nq t»ii> ron; .inn pulling food on Ihp lab'e. 
furronl efforts lo prov'lr pyrn niOina"' p-»>rgoncy assistance tO 
honploss '^ni)ir^ ^rf> wori.jll^ in^^oqualp. TM* I'.S, ''onference of 
Mayors reports l>>at pnrn^oncy se-^viCJ'S inclu<iing shelter to 

fjmliPS are " pA r t K >i 1 a r 1 ^ Uc»ing". A i • h o g h fa-ili^^s arc now 301 of 
tre hme^es^ pnj j'.^?' r, ''i" *'er^<"'al qove-"^-*-'" r,. nnr'S that only 

HI of snr.ters f '-m^ ^ i .nr^.,*,A'p *a-'i "'S. a ^esuii, '-a^y 
hon,-le^i f4nH^es ^rr ' > * r ^ 1^ '->rce.' t' -^.•rply in nrj»»r tc 

recfiv** s*i*»'tt*''. 

1 t s 1 a t t V e J.t'^^ ,4 r e ' y nr^'V-' an>^ '-r^^ ove-'j^e. 'w. 

Significant p^ecp^ of leg sUt'on are oow pen(jin(, Congress. Boii 
s ^ 0 u ' " • «• ^ J ; T r t e d 

The " r <J e n t e 1 , r» • ' . r t H ) - e s «< t , r ' (J r s p r 1 r a r 1 1 y 
e->.--t;e-t> ^s* • ' a- • r ' •. , r - '« .- -^ ^w-elt-s'. 

*ar-i^i,^« V ^ ..^''.r * 1' -r,,-'. - -f..'. jr*. -ot a ^ ng 

\^rr\ ' ' "'rasurp 

T h,- " ♦ ^ ; f ' ' ' • ' ^ « ' r 1 a r- ; r^r s I ve ^ i H t ^at 

cnntain^ 1o'>''-trr'^ a'-d rr^^e^. Ta'ive reasu'^-s 6^ well a$ enertjency 
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relief. Provisions of the Survival Act specifically relating to 
families incljdp the following 

• gxpand the EAF program. About half the states now participate 
in the Emergency Assistance to Families program which provides 
emergency aid -- including shelter to needy families. 
Participation should be mandatory. 

• Modify AFDC "deeming" rules. AFDC rules now encourage the break 
up of families by takinq into account the income of extended 
fa-Ttily members, including eligibility and benefit levels. Those 
rules should be modified. 

• Permit homeless children to continue their education . Certain 
loca^ school districts receivi.ig federal funds deny school 
admission to children without a permanent address. Such 
districts should be required to modify provisions to permit 
homeless children to continue their schooling. 

• Increase low income housing . Low income housing units must be 
increased so 'h t homeless families can get off the waiting list 
and the streets and into affordable housing. 

Legislative <;olut,ons to honelessness among 'amilies exist. Yet as 
days and years go by without action being t^ken, honelessnes threatens 
to become a crisis handful down between generations. It is impentive 
that Congress act with urgenry to provide both emergency and long term 
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TESTIMONY OF LISA AND GUY McMULLAN, PARENTS, DUNDALK, 
MD, ACCOMPANIED BY JAMIE, RYAN, MORGAN, AND RYDER 
McMULLAN 

Mrs. McMuLLAN. This is Ryder, our youngest. This is my oldest, 
Jamie, my oldest boy, Ryan, my husband, Mac, and our youngest 
daughter down there is Morgan. 

Chairman Miller. Welcome. Good morning. 

Mrs. McMuLLAN. Thank you. Hopefully, he'll survive the death 
grip I have on him from nerves. 

Chairman Miller. He's fine. Don't you worry about him at all. If 
you want to let him down and run around, no problem at all. 
Whatever is easiest for you. 

Mrs. McMuLLAN. We re frorr. Montana. And when we wsre back 
there, my husband was workirg for the city, and wa3 laid off. His 
job was phased out due to the farm ciisis, which we were not In the 
farming, but it affected the entire town. 

We had to give our house back to the bank, and I opened up the 
doors and had a garage sale. I mean, I sold everything— toys, shoes, 
clothes, you name it, we sold it. I had a lady give me a quarter for 
our dog dish. One lady even volunteered to take the cat. 

And then we came out here and my husband found work. Well, 
when we first got out here, there were seven of us, and we lost our 
youngest to SIDS. So we not only had a financial setback, we had 
an emotional setback. We finally got on our feet a little bit, got our 
own place. My husband was laid off work. Next thing I know we're 
receiving all these eviction notices, and my husband is ripping his 
hair out thinking he can't take care of us. 

We finally moved out, and we moved in, we went down to the 
Social Services and said we no longer have a home, we need help, 
we need a shelter, we need someplace to go. 

The biggest thing I found was that nobody takes whole families. 
We— much less one that is our size. They said well, one place 
would take just the children, one place would take myself and two 
of the children. And most of them were all full. And I think there 
was one shelter that would take my husband. And the social 
worker looked at me, and she says well, I think I may be able to 
find a place for you and the children, but what is your husband 
going to do? And I looked at this lady and I said, lady, we have 
been through everything together. I am one of the more fortunate 
families, that my husband has not walked out. He has stayed with 
the family through thick and thin. And I said, and I am not going 
to throw him out to a car now. I said you're going to have to do 
something better. 

So they called the Salvation Army. And the Salvation Army was 
able to take us all in. Now, we were all in one bedroom, the six of 
us. And it was— it was hard, because we tried to keep up a routine, 
from taking my husband to work, taking my other two to school. 
My husband had found himself another job. We, like they said, 
there's a lot of strange people there. You have to watch your chil- 
dren constantly. There is no emotional break. The children are not 
allowed to watch TV, unless we were there. We have meals at such 
and such a time, which we missed two of them by my taking my 
husband and my children to school. We had a very nice, strange 
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man, who liked to look through the shower doors and watch the 
girls taking a shower, which I caught him looking at my daughter. 

The people that come in there, you're so stressed out, you're 
angry, you're frustrated, and you're walking around, just a bundle 
of nerves. And it makes it even harder. And you've got emotionally 
handicapped people in there. You've got a time limit on how long 
you can stay. There are roaches, the kind that walk. 

^ye ran into trying, trying to stabilize some kind of a routine, 
which is really hard, because kids need that, they need a stable en- 
vironment, they need to know who is in control of my life, because 
Tm a child, I'm not supposed to be in control yet. 

And that was extremely hard to do. The snows came and every- 
body was even more cooped up inside. And like we would go and 
take walks and try and find a little, little escape hatch, something 
so that we could maintain our sanity. I mean, I found myself doing 
things I normally don't do. I usually don't run around screaming at 
people I don't know for no reason. Usually, you can have a bad day 
at work,, and you go home and your wife or your husband will give 
you a big hug, cup of coffee, sit down and relax, and it gets all 
better. But we were finding that hugging each other was not help- 
ing any longer, it was not helping to relieve that tension, that anxi- 
ety that kept building and building and building. And you start 
screaming at the kids and the kids are fighting. You can't let them 
play with the other kids. And you're just, you're becoming almost 
crazy in these places trying to get out. 

Now, through all this, I was still trying to go to school through 
the Fire Department. So, two nights a week, I was still leaving, 
going to school, and my husband had the honor of taking care of 
the four children without mp. We ran into— fortunately, we never 
ran into problems in the school yet. And they have transferred 
schools three times since the school year started. We— I went in 
one day and just screaming at the Director of the Salvation Army, 
and her assistant, for like a half an hour, just like a crazy person. 
And then she asked me, she says, do you feel better now? And I 
did. You know. But I mean, I was taking it out on the one person 
that was there to help me. And everybody walks around like that. 
Because you've got to watch all your stuff, because people are rif- 
fling through your rooms. You're getting robbed, you know. You've 
got people that if you bump, they're screaming that you're trying 
to kill them. You can't leave your kids alone for minute, to just go 
ah, give me a break. You can't go outside. And it's really, really 
stressful, and it's hard on the entire family. The kids are fighting 
more, they're bickering, there's no place to do their homework. 

We put our kids to bed at 8:00 o'clock, boom, that's it, you're in 
bed, homework's done, showers are taken care of. And it's hard 
when you've got another, I think we had another 12 people in our 
little cubbyhole there on the floor, that were up running around 
until 11:00. 

And we found even finding housing, when we were finally start- 
ing to save up a little money to get back out again, was next to 
impossible. No one rents to you when you have four children. They 
do not rent three bedroom houses to you or three bedroom apart- 
ments. They look at you and they say well, we can rent you a four 
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or five-bedroom, but Fm sorry, you do not make enough income to 
rent a four or five bedroom. So you're back to Square One. 

We ran into a lot, a lot of emotional strains. There was obviously 
no privacy for my husband and I that we could have just a little 
time of just hugging each other, trying to relieve some of this ten- 
sion. And my biggest relief I guess was I volunteer at one of the 
Fire Departments and I think I, I was only supposed to go and stay 
a few hours. I think I stayed two nights, just because I couldn t 
handle coming back yet to the Salvation Army. 

And it was my release to go and help other people, riding the 
ambulance. 

I don't ha\e my notes. , , 

We need more adequate housing, something where you don t 
have to cram quite so many people on a floor and they can be more 
separated to where you're having, where families are allowed to 
stay together. I mean, there was a number of times my husband 
said to me, I think maybe you guys would be better off without me. 
Maybe I should leave and you can go on Welfare and Social Serv- 
ices and I'm going, don't do that, aon't do that, we've been through 
too much. We've been through too much to give up now. 

We found that we are a support system between each other, and 
we support each other. And that's what a lot of the other people 
did not have. They did not have any counseling or any support. My 
kids were going to counseling at the time because of the death of 
the baby, and going through the grieving process, to help them. 

The stress has not quite eased up, because we no more moved 
into our apartment than my husband was handed another layoff 
notice. I am not working yet either. I just finished, I just graduated 
on Valentine's Day, so hopefully I will find a job rapidly, and I m 
hoping my husband will be hired back or he will be able to find 
another job. But the housing is very, very inadequate. And there's 
a lot of people out there. . , 

And there are families that are trying to stay together. But it s 
hard to stay together as a family unit, extremely hard. And I 
would like to see housing set up for the families, where husbands 
can stay with their wives and their children, and they can accom- 
modate large families. Because I know there are a few of us out 
there still, and not just single women with one or two children. 
And that's what we were running up against. 

And I'm hoping that seeing us and understanding where we ve 
been and what we've been through, and it's not like, you know, we 
woke up one morning and said gee, I think we ought to go out and 
be homeless, let's try something new today. It's just not that way. 
We've always worked. And you know, the farm prices and that, we 
had nothing to do with that. And when he gets his layoff slips be- 
cause the company's going under or for whatever reason they do 
layoffs, you know, we re not part of that. I mean, we were, we were 
working, but not part of why we v;ere being laid off. 

And there are people out there who are trying to get an educa- 
tion, trying to better ourselves, trying to get on with our lives, and 
trying to be a productive part of this society. 

I don't think the government owes me a home, here, you are to 
give me a home, you are to feed my family, you are to do all this. 
But we're at the point where we need help, a helping hand, that s 
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all. Because once you hit the homeless, people look at you like you 
don't even register as a human being any longer. 

If you're on Welfare, you're at least on the bottom of the scale. 
You tell people that youVe living in a shelter, and they ^o not hire 
you. They do not hire people who are living in the shelter. For 
whatever re^on, but it s like you no longer exist as a human 
being. And it's not fa'r. It's not fair to us who are trying so hard 
and it's not fair to our children. Because I've got two that are ex- 
tremely ambitious. And they are still holding a straight B average 
in school, even though they've transferred school three times. And 
iVs hard to see your kids going through these kind of things, and 
it*s not what you want. 

Everybody wants something better for their kids. I want a better 
life than I had. And I think everybody does. And we're not any dif- 
ferent. And that*s what we're trying harder for, is to get back to 
having a normal family household where it*s just Mom and Dad 
telling you what to do, not directors of the shelters and not other 
parents and all the craziness that goes along, because there is so 
much confusion, it's hard for the children to say what is it Fm sup- 
posed to be doing now? Because these people are saying one thing, 
these people are saying something else, these people are running 
this place and Mom and Dad are saying something completely dif- 
ferent. And so they end up not doing anything out of their frustra- 
tion. 

^ I know there are people t'lat are less fortunate than we are. And 
I m hopmg that you will be able to help all of as. 
Chairman Miller. Thank you. 
Mrs. McMuLLAN Thank you. 

Chairmin MiLLhi.. Guy, did you have anything you wanted to 
say? 

Mr. McMuLLAN. No. 

Chairman Miller. Okay. We may have some questions later. 
Mr. McMullan. Okay. 

[Prepared statement of Lisa McMullan follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Mrs Lisa McMullan, Dundalk, MD 

My name is Lisa McMullan I am here with my husband, Guy, and my four chil- 
dren, Jamie. Ryan. Morgan and Ryder The story of my family's experience with 
homelessness began in Mile City, Montana, early in 1986 My husband and I owned 
a house there, but when my husband's job was phased out due to the farm crisis, we 
could no longer make the mortgage payments so we gave the house back to the 
bank, sold everything and came East in the Spring 

We first stayed with my mother-in-law, but that didn't work out because there 
wasn t enough room for all of us There were seven of us living in the basement 
After a few months we moved to Baltimore, and my husband and I both held a 
number of jobs In November or December, 1986, we began to have problem? paying 
the rent on our apartment [Lack of construction work, day care too expensive.] 
After several eviction notices, we found ourselves without a place to live and with 
no place to go I called around, with the help of Social Services, to several shelters 
in Baltimore, but no one would take us as a whole family Finally, the Salvation 
Army offered us a room to stay in The room was very small with six people in it. 
The conditions at the shelter were very stressful for me and my family and the chil- 
dren particularly became much more difficult to manage The food was not that 
good as you can probably imagine It was very crowded, and there's a weird feeling 
that goes along with being there You feel like you're nothing because you suddenly 
don t have a home You know you've done all you can do and it isn't your fault, but 
the whole situation makes you feel like you must have done something wrong 
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My family and I tried very hard to overcome these feehngs. Especially because it 
really hurts the children. Children need to know and feel who has control over their 
lives. And suddenly they are living in a situation where they see their parents need 
outside help, and they are all suddenly living with many other people they don't 
know and who frighten them. To combat all this, and to keep our family life in 
order, we tried very hard to maintain a schedule We made sure we went on walks 
with the children, we kept then in school, and did all we could do to make them feel 
we still had control over our lives and were still there for them 

But this was a real struggle for us We were up every morning at 6 00 a m to get 
my husband to work on time and to take the two older children to school In doing 
this, we missed breakfast at the shelter every day until they began giving us boxes 
of cereal to bring along to eat later We were fortunate in still having a car to be 
able to keep that schedule. Not everbody does 

We were at the shelter between three and four weeks Many of our experiences 
there were frightening and added a lot to the stress in our family There was no 
door on the woman's shower and one night I caught a man peeking into the 
women's bathroom watching my ten-year-old daughter The man also lived in the 
shelter and I reported him, but nothing was done about it Another time, a woman 
accused my daughter of trying to pu 1. her down the stairs Ao it turned out, we 
learned that the woman was mentaKy disturbed and hated to be touched, so if you 
got too close to her, she got very upset. 

These were the kind of things— overcrowding, hunger, lack of privacy and insecu- 
rity about the future— that really put stress on our children and our family It was 
very hard on us all My two oldest children, ten and seven years old, were in coun- 
seling originally to help then deal with the \osz of their younger sister to crib death 
when we were at my mother-in-law's house But then I kept them in counseling all 
throughout this period because I knew that not having the security of a home and 
living in a shelter would be hard on them. 

We recently found a small apartment, but it turns out that our crisis was not over 
yet A week after we moved in, my husband was laid off from his job at Bethlehem 
Steel. We are now both looking for jobs and are trying to get stability back in our 
children's lives It is very, very difficult to maintain a family in this kind of inse- 
cure environment. I know that if it weren't for each other, we probably couldn't 
keep struggling to improve things 

Unfortunately, I know what great damage and harm that homelessness can do to 
a family, even when they're all trying to do their best to make everything work 
Because of my family's painful experiences, I wanted to tell you our story today We 
appreciate your concern and thank you for the opportunity you have provided by 
holding this hearing I know that our story will help you to help others like us and 
especially those who have been even less fortunate 

Chairman Miller. Next we*ll hear from June Bucy, who is the 
Executive Director for the National Network for Runaway and 
Youth Services from Washington, D.C. 

TESTIMONY OF JUNE BUCY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, THE 
NATIONAL NETWORK OF RUNAWAY AND YOUTH SERVICES. INC. 

Ms. Bucy. On any cold and dreary day, in any major city of 
America, there are hundreds of youth who have taken up perma- 
nent residency on our streets. They eat out of dumpsters, sleep in 
abandoned buildings, sell their bodies to stay alive, and they do it 
every day. 

They have long histories with social and judicial agencies. Most 
are described as unamenable to treatment and resistant to any 
type of intervention. That's what it says in their case records. They 
are angry, hostile, manipulative, and unpleasant. They are also 
frightened, lonely, and vulnerable. 

I am June Bucy, and I am the Executive Director of The Nation- 
al Network of Runaway and Youth Services. I would like to be a 
voice for those homeless young people today. 

I would like to thank the Chairman and Mr. Coats and members 
of this Committee for your holding this hearing and providing the 
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opportunity to report to you what ou*- members across the country 
have told us. 

Members of the Network are agencies that serve high-risk youth. 
We see ourselves as advocates as well as service providers, change 
agents as well as community-based programs. 

I call your attention to homeless youth. Young people between 
the ages of 13 and 21, who belong nowhere. 

Ironically, as the number of throwaway children increases, so 
does our need for an educated, entry-level work force. The baby 
bust means that the number of young people in the work force will 
shrink by two fifths between now and the year 2000. We can ill 
afford to lose the potential of such children. 

There's really a dearth of data about homeless youth, partially 
because researchers seem unaware that there are teenagers sepa- 
rate from their families, who don't have mothers fighting for them, 
getting them to school. These children are all alone, and they are a 
significant proportion of the homeless population. 

Most shelters for homeless families— and we have heard today 
they are not altogether pleasant places to be— simply will not 
accept older children. Particularly boys are considered too disrup- 
tive and too frightening to other people in the shelter, and they 
cannot go in. 

Adult shelters for either men or women are often not allowed to 
assist minors. Most young people who are homeless and alone must 
resort to illegal ways of securing food and shelter. Drugs, prostitu- 
tion, and an increasing amount of thefts, so they have told me this 
week, allow those young people to exist on our streets. 

A distinction needs tc be made between runaway and homeless 
youth. It is important to note that homeless youth are not disre- 
spectful teenagers who have run off to the circus. Actually, neither 
are runaways. Up to 70 percent of the children who come into our 
federally-funded shelters have come from abusive homes. But they 
do have families to whom they may return. And 80 percent of 
those children can return home, when their families have ag^-eed to 
work with the professional counselors. 

Homeless children, on the other hand, who come to the shelters 
are those children who have no family to which they may return. 
All that we know about homeless and runaway children teaches us 
that the prevention of family chaos and stress and early interven- 
tion with the young pe ^ple, are our best defense against the perils 
of the street. 

I have examined many reports and talked with people from sev- 
eral communities in preparing this testimony. There is no agreed- 
upon definition for homeless youth, because the notion of young 
people being completely on their own and the age at which one is 
considered a young person as opposed to a child or as opposed to an 
adult has simply not been decided. And the data from one city is 
not comparable to the data from another. 

However, there does seem to be an agreement on these things: 
The number of homeless youth living alone is exploding. Rural 
youth are a growing number among the homeless. And young 
people up to 21 should be included in the service population, as we 
work with these kids, since their needs are so similar to the 16 to 
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18 year olds* needs, basically learning the skills to care for them- 
selves, and completing their education. 

I think the most important thing, and something that folks never 
seem to grasp, is a large majority, up to 90 percent of the kids 
living on the street, are as much a victim of our public helping sys- 
tems as they are of their own or their families' behavior. 

Every study indicates that homeless youth were most often first 
removed from their families by authorities who deemed those fami- 
lies abusive or neglectful. The children were set upon a carousel of 
repeated placements, averaging four a year, and eventually have 
been ejected, emancipated, or simply lost in the records by that 
helping system. 

As one young person said: **l don't want your help, it hurts too 
much.'' 

Lack of an education may be the most costly effect of homeless- 
ness on youth. One study showed that 23.7 percent of the families, 
young people coming into the shelters, had moved four or more 
times in the past 12 months. It's difficult even for children of the 
age of the family we've just visited with, to go to school, when they 
have a mother to drive them there and to encourage them in their 
grades and be proud of them. It's terribly difficult for a teenager to 
be motivated enough to enter four schools every year. 

Most young people are excluded from school if the family does 
not have a permanent address. And almost all are excluded if they 
don't even live with their families. The young people tend, when 
they have gotten into the homeless situation, to be behind grade 
level already and have problems with school. Interestingly enough, 
they tend to see themselves as people who can learn. 69 percent of 
the young people in shelters express the wish to finish high school 
and 41 express the wish to graduate from college. As unrealistic as 
this may seem to us, it tells us something about those kids. 

Health problems include poor nutrition (youngsters really don't 
balance their diet), alcohol and drug abuse, and sexually-transmit- 
ted disease. A particular serious, and most often unnoted problem 
is an extremely high percentage of AIDS infection among street 
youth. Three people that I have talked to this week have told me 
that the ''Johns" and the ''chicken hawks" are seeking younger 
and younger children to prostitute, in hope that the little ones will 
not yet be diseased. 

Is there no hope? For people who have had no experience with 
these young people, it is an utterly dumbfounding situation. For 
those of us who know the names of these children, and have 
worked with them, and love them, the mystery is why we continue 
to allow these things to happen. Prevention is our first line of de- 
fense. And we know a great deal about preventing family devasta- 
tion, family chaos and abuse of children. 

A great deal is known about programs that can help these young 
people, and there are some pilot programs that have operated 
across the country long enough to have had good evaluations. And 
we know what helps. The most important element seems to be that 
young people develop trust in someone who meets them where they 
are, and does not confront them with judgmental and rejecting 
opinions about their lifestyle. Certainly not someone who agrees 
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that their lifestyle is a productive one, but at least can see that 
they are human and that they do care. 

In my written testimony, which I have submitted for the record, 
I have described a good deal about programs that will help these 
young people. Td like to stress that there should not be early and 
arbitrary age cutoffs. Older youth straddle several legal turning 
points. Different ages for school attendance, driving, drinking, sign- 
ing leases, receiving public aid or being considered by the courts as 
adults. It's very confusing to a young person, and particularly if 
their development has been sabotaged by child abuse or other vio- 
lence. They need a time to stop and grow up. And we would urge 
you to let that time be long enough that the job can be done. 

There is hope. Street kids have a zest for life and a basic drive to 
make the most out of whatever situation they encounter. When we 
reconnect these young people to the worlds of school and work, 
they can become productive and achieving members of our commu- 
nity. Programs for these youth are not a dead end. They are a chal- 
lenge worthy of our best efforts. 

However complex the cultural lag from our increasing technolo- 
gy, however tragic our divorce rates, however overwhelming our 
national deficit, we cannot afford to systemically by our national 
policy force children to bear the brunt of these larger societal prob- 
lems. The resources of our Nation aiC curely sufficient that we do 
not need to triage our youth and throw away those victims of vio- 
lence who need us the most. We do not lack the knowhow or the 
money to care for these young people. We simply lack the will to 
get on with the task. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of June Bucy follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of June Bucy, Executive Director, The National Network 
OF Runaway and Youth Services, Washington. DC 

On any cold and Jre^^'«/ on «=ver< t^ricjhr ana hjnnv "a v. 

In any major city of America li^er-f* arR ^unorpds ot^ vnutn wno "-^a^e 
taken up permanent res'dencv' on our streets They eat out of 
dumpsters, sleep m aDam^oned Duiidmgs, sell the<r bodfJ?s to stay 
aHve* and they do It every day. They have long histories with 
social and Judicial agencies. Most are described as unamenable to 
treatment and resistant to any type of Intervention. They are 
angry, hostile, manipulative, and unpleasant. They are also 
frightened, lonely, and vulnerable. At one time they were hopeful 
and looking forward to * ' f Just as do more fortunate chMdren in 
our wonderful and freedom loving society. Now, most of the hope 
is gone. Street youth are a lost population . . . grow hard in a 
hostle environment. They exPect only years of suivival rathe** 
than satisfying or successful Mves. One is reminded of Thomas 
Hobbes' statement, "It is a war of each against all, in which 
life is nasty, brutish, and short. 

We have yet to find the way or the will to offer a 
Fjositive alternative. 

1 am. June Bucy. Executive Director of the National Network 
of Runaway and Youth Services, and I would like to be a voice for 
those youth today. I wish to thank the Chairman and members of 
the Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families for thl^s 
opportunity to report to you what our members have told us. 
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The National Network of Runaway and Youth *^ervires is a 
membership organization ^nose purpose is to develop our na^mn'"^ 
capacity to increset insure, and promote the ppr«^onal, social, 
economic* educatlona't and legal options* and reso^^'rces available 
to runaway and homeless youth and other at-risk youth, their 
famines and their communities. Our 1,000 affiliate agencies are 
in every state and provide services of shelter* counseling, 
education. Job readiness training, etc. to high risk youth. They 
also provide linkages to health, legal and other social services, 
where they exist for this population. 

We see ourselves as advocates as well as service providers, 
change agents as wel 1 as community based programs. For many of 
us the rressing needs of youth, and the very survival of our 
democratic society which persists In throwing away Its young,, have 
become passionate committments. It Is In this spirit that 1 call 

your attention to homeless youth the hundreds of thousands of 

young people between the ages of 13 and 21 who belong nowhere, and 
to no one. 

Ironically enough as our population of throw-a-way children 
Increases so does our need for an educated entry-level workforce. 
The baby bust means that the number of young peopje In the 
workforce will shrink by two-fifths between now and the year 2000. 
By 1990, an estimated three out of 5our Jobs will require some 
education or technical training beyond high school. Even now all 
but about 61 of Jobs require a high school diploma. We presently 

have about a 281 school drop out rate and It Is cllmtilng. In 

some of our cities the dropout rate Is at 501. Even If we did not 
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value chMdren for their inherent worth, wh « Ch 1 am ^ure you do or 
you would not be serving on this Select '"ommittee. we must reai'Ze 
that we cannot continue to throw away nur most precious resourre. 

Who are these voi-th? How did thev become disconnected frna\ 
their famlHes, schools, health care, woru, and from society 
Itself? Why dJd they turn to the streets for a home? How many 
are there, and what should be done about them? 

The answers are limited. There !s a dearth of data about 
this population. Almost no Studies of the homeless population 
have gathered figures about this group because they tend to be 
clustered in other places than those frequented by adults and 
families; and because most researchers seem unaware that teenagers 
separate from their families are a significant proportion of the 
homeless population. 

Many teenagers become homeless when their families are turned 
Into the streets. Of these youth there is almost no accounting. 
Most shelters for homeless families will not accept older teens, 
especially boys, because they are disruptive and seem a threat to 
other residents. Families are divided for days, months, or 
forever. Adult shelters are most often not allowed to assist 
minors. So unless the youth Me about their age they cannot go to 
the shelters for homeless adults. Most yount people who are 
homeless and alone must resort to Illegal ways of securing food 
and shelter. Dealing drugs, prostitution, and an increasing 
amount of theft (or so 1 was told while researching for this 
presentation) allow them to exist. 
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Some of the youth on our streets are unaccoo^pan i eo minors of 
an immigrant p^Pki 1 ' on . Many of these have no legal standing ana 
try to rerr^ln outs jrle the range o^ any government nottre. They 
are pr!me targets for recruitment into gangs. 

An increasing nijmOer of yOuth seeW»ng emergency "Services 
report that they left ho^ie to escape from physical or sexual 
abuse, extreme neglect or parental dessert ion. "Throwaway" youth 
are discarded by their families whose economic, health, or 
emotional resources are so limited, that they cannot cope with 
their adolescents. Homeless youth are NOT disrespectful teenagers 
who have "runaway to the circus" for adventure. 

The United States Department of Health and Human Resources 
reports that In TY 6^ thirty five percent of the young people 
presenting to the federally funded runaway centers claim to be 
homeless. These programs have learned a great deal atx>ut how to 
work with troubled families, and despite the yOung person's 
feeling that they cannot return home some of these do go home 
after skilled professionals or volunteers hav* worked with the 
family. 60X of all the runaways whose families are willing to work 
with the centers to resolve th*ir problems are able to return 
home, 131 were placed in other stable living situations. Only 71 
return to the streets. Runaway programs have been very cost 
effective, successful programs In meeting the goals of the 
Congress . 
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Homc'eS^ anrj '•linawav rhilrjr#?n hav** been a cJi^^'Cu't 
Phenrkwenon fr^r Americans to undersnancJ. There i a pr^jvai'-ng 
irJ'^oiogv rh.3t ram. 5^ i«f». is a {J)r.vare rvirter. anrj rh.3t fami'v 
members are not account aMe to anyon*? outs^Oe ^^c ^^ome for tr^eir 
ireatment of each other nr for the distribution of the r*»^o*jrr#»v 
of the family. It i5 assumed that all members of tne nude-?''. <f 
not the extended, family will be allowed to live Jn the famHy 
honie and share 'n the food, clothes, medical care, and other 
necessities that families generally provide. Families are also 
supposed to be "happy." Certainly children are to be obedient and 
parents are to be honored for their loving and se I f -sacr I f I c I a 1 
care . 

Our -certainty" that thi-s Is the way families function has 
blinded us to the circumstances in families who fall to meet these 
norms. The result of these unexaalned assurnpt 1 ons Is that society 
tends to consider families and Individual family members who do 
not fit this stereotype as personally defective people, or at 
least personally "to blame" for their disturbing and chaotic 
behavior. The lock of a bro^rj perspective on the causes for 
family disruption, and the tendency to blame tne adolescent for 
his deviant behavior has resulted In the traditional systems I'or 
child protection, law enforcement, education, and medical and 
legal services Ignoring tre pilg^^t of the homeless youth. The 
labels we Pvit on these youth ore a part of blaming the victim as 
though Children choose to be homeless. 
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I have examined reports from several communities that have 
attenpted to provide services for homeless ycuth. There is no 
agreed uPon definition. HHS has estimated there are 500.000 
youth who are homeless at ?<'^me time during each year. Estimates of 
10,000 homeless youth m fhicago, I?0.000 in New Yorw , 3,^^00 m 
Bostor, , and 350 in Portland, OR are not necessarily comparative 
counts because the fn*>thr>ds of estimating these numbers and the 
definitions differ widely. 

Th«r« does seem to be agreement on these things: 

o The number of homeless youth Is exploding, 
o Rural youth are a growing number anrK^ng the 
homel ess. 

o The shortage of low rent housing makes It 
very difficult for young people to set up 
their nwn household, 

o Part time work at a minimum wage does not 
Produce enough money to provide the baste 
necessities for independent living. 

o Single mothers, particularly teen aged ones 
have severe difficulties earning enough to 
support their fami 1 ies. 

o Young people up to 21 shoula be Included 
in the "service population" since their 
needs are so similar to those of the 16-18 
year olds. 

o A large majority (up to 90%) are as much 

victims of our public he'plng systems as they 
are of their own or their families' behavior. 
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Every study Indicates that homeless youth were most often 
removed ^rom famHies deemed abusive or- neglectful by ai^ithnr 1 1 1 es , 
set upon a car<^use] nf repeated "placements", anrJ are eventual iv 
ejected, emanciapted, or lost in the records by that he ' p i ng 
system. 

As one youth said,, "I don't want your help, it hurts too 
much , " 

We badly need more data on these youth so that planning, 
funding, and evaluating programs to meet their needs can be based 
in reality, I would caution, however, that as much as we need 
definitions and data, we need even more to have programs that can 
operate In an Inclusive fashion. It would be tragic if the 
attempts to define and document needs for this population become 
another complex set of "criteria" that becomes so hardened in case 
books that the real live children continue to be excluded because 
they cannot be "certified." 

In regard to the health and education issues of these 
homeless youth there are sone interesting findings from recent 
studies that point to the needs of this population. 

In 1984 a study by the New York Psychiatric Institute of 
youth coming Into all the youth shelters in New York City for a 
two week period revealed that 331 of the girls and 151 of the boys 
had attempted suicide before they came to the shelter. Another 
331 of the girls had "thought about suicide and about how they 
would commit it". Fifty percent of the girls and 331 of the boys 
desired help for depression. (So much for the off to the circus 
menta l I ty . ) 
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Seventy percent of the youth had used drugs. Forty four 
percent of the girls and 7 IX of the boys had been at one time 
suspended or expel led from school and few of them were attending 
schoo' when they came to the shelter. They do not., however, 
consider themselves to be uneQua i to the ^asks of school: 69% 
said they would like to finish high school, and 41% expressed the 
wish to graduate from col lege. 

School attendance is affected by the family stability. It is 
difficult for a child to enter several schools eacn year. It is 
almost Impossible for him to register for school If he does not 
have a permanent address. A measure of the chaotic home life of 
these New York youth presenting to shelters is that only about 
25% had had no change in living arrangements during the past 
months. Forty-one percent experienced from one to three changes* 
while nearly a quarter of the sample (23.7%) had four or more 
changes. Those with a past history of foster care placement (50%) 
had significantly more changes in living arrangements than youth 
without experience in the foster care system (a mean of 4.06 
Changes In contrast to a mean of 1.88.) 

All studies of street youth that look at educational 
attainment find the youth to be below grade level for their age., 
discouraged by the system, and probably cut off from achievement 
in trad i 1 1 ona 1 schoo 1 programs . In our hi gh 1 y techm ca 1 soc 1 ety 
this lack of basic skills may be the most serious of all the 
problems facing homeless youth. It takes so long to catch up that 
most will never have the opportunity or motivation to make the 
effort, and will, the''efore, be severely handicapped In earning a 
1 i V 1 ng wage . 
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Health problems include poor nutrition,, alcohol and drug 
abuse (87X and 847. »n a study done m Toronto), and sexually 
transmitted disease (9C7. m the Tomnto study.) 

Ainxjst, aM youth 1 i v ' ng on the streets are sexually active, 
and many of them survive by accepting money from adults who 
prostitute them. A particularly serious, and most often un-noted 
problem is the extremely high percentage of AIDS mfection amcnc 
street youth. Three programs reported to me that the johns and 
Chicken hawks are seeking younger and younger children to 
prostitute in hopes that these little ones will not yet be 
di scased. 

1 5 there no hope? 

For people who have no experience with these young people it. 
Is an utterly dumbfounding Situation, For those of us who "know 
th.j names of these children" and have worked with them, the 
mystery is why we continue to allow these things to happen. For 
all of us it IS a challenge that must be faced. 

There is hope. There are programs that have had thorough 
evaluations whicr proved them to be effective in keeping youth off 
the streets, and In helping them turn from the streets. Several 
of these programs have oeen in operation for a long enough period 
of time that a great deal is known about the elements of good 
programming, tho cost, and cost effectiveness of these outreach 
efforts, and a variety of ways to integrate these programs into 
conwtjnity service del We'*y systems. 
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One study states the following about the youth who after 

working In the program were able to get off the streets: 

1 They were older at age of first street involvempnt. 

2. They had been on the street a ?horter perfod of time. 

3,, They had Mved with Doth oarents. 

4. They had lived with families a longer period of ^-ime. 

5. They wPre less severelv abused or neglected. 

Program findings "make it very clear ^hat youth serioLiSly and 
genuinely attempt to leave the streets. The youth tracked m the 
STEP research attempted an average of 2 exits during the research 
period. In one 6 month period. 22 youth exited and 19 returned to 
the streets, only to try again. Tailure tneds to increase 
commitment to street life and to intensify feelings of low 
sel f-esteerm making youth more vulnerable to victimization and 
disillusionment. Youth who do not exit will continue street 
behavior and enter an adult criminal network or continue 
dependence on public resources in adult life." 

Young people turning away from the streets must develop trust 
In someone who meets them where they are and does not confront 
them with Judgmental and '-ejecting opinions about their life 
style. When healing from the violence and abuse has begun to 
take place. programs need to provide training in personal health 

care giving attention to building self esteem, good hygiene, and 

elimination of substance abuse. Young people must learn hOw to 
secure and maintain a place to live. food, clothing, and household 
goods. Money management skills such as budgeting, banking, 

discretion must be learned. 
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There must be an opportunity to go back to school or trade 
school, get a GEO or enter some program to insure ba«;ic reading,, 
math, anr" romputation <^Hlis. WorU readiness program^; C3n hPio 
yout-h find lob coen » ncs , dress neaMy, apoly for the job, and 
manifest aporopnate worU attitudes and behavior on the jon 
They need to ^<now how to access and to use PubMc transportation,, 
clinics, legal services, emplovment agencies and other commun i *:y 
resources,. Young people with no family must learn to build their 
:>wn support system of intimates, friends, and helpers; they need 
to be able to be good marriage partners and parents if the cycle 
of tragedy ^s to be broken. 

Programs that provide these opportunities must not have early 
and arbritrary age cutoffs. The older youth straddle several 
legal turning po i nts— d i f f erent ages for school attendance, 
driving, drinking, signing teases, receiving Public Aid and 
having their offenses considered those of an adult by the criminal 
courts. They need a chance to mature at their own rate and make up 
for the developmental sabotage that is the result of early 
violence and abuse. 

Provision must also be made for pregnant teens, teen mothers 
and fathers, and their children. The special needs of gay and 
lesbian youth must be met. Programs should be sensitive to ethnic 
and cultural Issues since a very large proportion of street youth 
are of ethnic minorities. 
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Programs need to mfiet health standards, have «,afety 
eQufpment, and adequate staff coverage,, but creative programing 
must avoid counteroroduct i vp licensing requirements such as 
specific closet or drawer space m residences, and overly 
long processes for licensing private host homes. We do not neeri 
government at Its worst--promi.i 1 gat i ng regulations for non-evi stent 
facl 1 {ties. 

Yes. there Is hope.^ 

Street kids often have a zest for life and a basic drive to 
make the most OLit of whatever situation they encounter. When we 
re-connect these young people to the worlds of school and work, 
they can become productive and achieving memoers of the communfty. 
Programs for these youth are not a dead end — it Is a challenge 
worthy of our best efforts. 

However complex the cultural lag from our Increasing 
technology, hov/ever tragic our divorce rates, however 
overwhelming our national deficit,, we cannot afford to 
systemically force children to bear the brunt of these larger 
societal problems. The resources of our nation are surely 
sufficient that we do not need to triage our youth and throw away 
those victims of violence who need us the most. We do not lack 
the know how or the nvDney to care for these young people — we only 
lack the will to get on with the task. 
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Chairman Miller. Ms. McChesney, before I call on you, I think 
what I d like to do is give members of the Committee an opportuni- 
ty to ask questions of the McMullans and Yvette so that we don^t 
add to the tensions here. These kids have been wonderful to sit 
this table. The best-behaved witnesses weVe had in months. So I'd 
like to open it up for questioning. And if I might begin, this is to 
both Lisa and Guy. 

Your testimony strongly suggests to this Committee, and seems 
to be supported a little bit by the other testimony, that we're really 
talking about a system that once you engage it, almost encourages 
the breakup of the family. You're constantly beset with the notion 
that one, you can either get some help from the system or things 
could be better within this system of help for the homeless if you 
would simply give up some or all of your children, or if you and 
your husband would split up, or Guy, if you wouldn't, if you'd just 
say you didn't want to have shelter with them and go live on the 
street, they could have shelter. 

I don't think most people are aware that this is the nature of the 
system, these are the decisions that are being forced upon what I 
would say certainly start out as rather healthy families in crummy 
circumstances, and can very quickly end up to be very unhealthy 
families in crummy circumstances. 

I jubt wondered how many times, and I don't mean an exact ac- 
counting, but just how many times were you confronted with this 
notion that if you would turn over your children for foster care or 
some other care away from you, or Guy, if you would opt out of the 
picture here, that somebody could assist you? 

How common is that? I don't want to make more of it than it is 
But it s a little frightening. 

Mr. McMuLLAN. You run into more of that than you do the cir- 
cumstance where people say yes, we'll help everybody. 

Chairman Miller. You receive more offers of conditional help 
based upon some change in the structure of your family? 

Mr. McMullan. Right. 

Mrs. McMullan. Right. 

Mr McMullan. You've got to give up everything you own. Like 
say if you have a car, or you have a small amount of money saved. 

Chairman Miller. You're just not poor enough for the system? 

Mr. McMullan. Right. You have to have— like we couldn't get 
any more help on the eviction problem in Baltimore until we were 
out on the street, you know. 

Mrs. McMullan. Yes. I'd asked them to help. 

Mr. McMullan. And when you approach those people in those 
jobs as a responsible individual who happens to be having a hard 
time, you know, you're subject to ridicule. They don't expect you to 
be there. They think you're hustling them or something. They 
want you to be destitute. The Welfare program, the best thing is 
for me to be out of the house, my wife not to work, and you can see 
the scope of the problems that are there when you have that situa- 
tion. Salvation Army was the only one out of a list of services that 
would take the father and children and the family all together. 
And my wife approached a lot of different people, organizations. 
And they all said the same thing, that you have to have— they will 
take a mother and her children, but not the husband. 
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Mrs. McMuLLAN. We had, when my husband had been laid off 
one job and then was hired on another one, he took a tremendous 
cut in pay, so we could no longer afford the apartment that we 
were in. I went to Social Services, when we started being handed 
all these lovely eviction notices, and I said, can you help us, be- 
cause we're going to lose our deposit, get us into a cheaper place to 
live, something within our means that we can afford. 

And they said no, we cannot help you until you are on the street. 
I said, why wait that long? 1 said there's a lot of us out here. Why 
wait until we're actually sitting on the street corner? And then all 
they did was call a shelter. I was already doing that. 

Mr. McMuLLAN. It cost us our little bit of money that we had 
saved to go with their program, the way they wanted to operate it, 
it cost us more, unnecessary, you know. 

Chairman Miller. Yvette, do you know if this is true, in your 
hotel, have families had to give up some of their children to foster 
care or separate from their fathers or their mothers so they could 
live there? 

Ms. Diaz. I don't really know. I don't speak to hardly anybody in 
the ^otel. 

(Jhairman Miller. Ms. Mascitti, is this common? 

Ms. Mascitti. I've heard many reports. And because we're an 
educational advocacy agency, generally parents come to us when 
their trying to get their kids into school or solve a problem. But I 
have heard many, from other agencies, many reports of special 
services for children walking in and saying you know, look at how 
you're living, we have to take your kids. 

Mrs. McMuLiJVN. Excuse me, Mr. Miller? 

Chairman Miller. Yes. 

Mrs. McMuLLAN. That was one of the things we feared more 
than anything else, that if our time ran out in the shelter and we 
didn't have it all together and another place lined up, that they 
would come in and say you're not taking very good care of your 
family and we're going tc take your children. I mean, I have seen 
my husband literally get sick and lose his dinner worrying about 
Social Services stepping in and taking our children from us. 

Chairman Miller. They would make the judgment for these rea- 
sons, that you're an unfit family, and therefore they now have the 
right to start removing children from the home. Mr. Coats. 

Mr. Coats. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. and Mrs. McMullan, I want to commend you for making a 
valiant effort to keep your family together, through obviously some 
very, very trying circumstances. You are an exception to the rule. 
I hope you can hang in there. The strength in your family, as I see it 
sitting here, is in your unity in pulling through this together. And I 
just trust that things will improve for you and that you'll be able to 
keep things together. 

What is your current situation now? 

Mrs. McMullan. I am presently unemployed, looking for work, 
and my husband is collecting unemployment. 

Mr. McMullan. I haven't got it yet. I just got laid off at Bethle- 
hem Shipyards, Sparrows Point. And that was due to weather and 
material cutbacks, material that wasn't on hand. And I just talked 
to the supervisor yesterday and he said two to three weeks. 
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Mr. Coats. Are you presently receiving other benefits? AFDC? 
Mr. McMuLLAN. WIC. 
Mrs. McMuLLAN. WIC. 

Mr. Coats. WIC? How about food stamps? School lunch subsi- 
dies? 
[No response.] 

Mr. Coats. Are you in the process of applying for these other 
benefits? Am I missing something? 

Mr. McMullan. We've considered going down and getting food 
stamps. It s an all day affair and we just haven't gone and done it 
yet. 

Mrs. McMullan. One of the thirgs Is that we are trying not to 
get caught up in the welfare system, because it seems like from 
what we ve talked, it's kind of like once you get in, it s hard to get 
out. We want to be on our own. We waiit to do it ourselves. And 
there's a point where you ve got to draw the line and you've got to 
go down and get these things. But we also don't want it to be made 
cushiony so that we lose that eagerness to get out there and make 
it on our own. 

Mr. McMullan. You become institutionalized, even though 
you're living in your own house or whatever, when you start to 
depend on it. And you said it yourself, that we're an exception. 
And we're all making sacrifices, to keep whatever it is we might 
have. You re giving up something when you start getting into the 
welfare system. 

Mrs. McMullan. Because ycu get used to them buying your 
food. 

Mr. McMullan. We were different at the shelter. We had to 
assume position as parents to more than just our kids. There were 
adults there who were making, their transactions to us were as 
children to an adult or a parent, you know what I mean? These 
people were all in that system. 

This one lady said that they'd been in and out of shelters, they'd 
been consumed by that system. They didn*t know any better. And 
if you understand what I'm saying, we are responsible people. 
We've got it tough right now. And part of that responsibility is I 
guess you could say, let somebody else have those food stamps 
who's not responsible enough to take care of themselves. 

Mrs. McMullan. In the shelters, they think it would be a very 
good idea to have professional counseling there. I don't mean a psy- 
chiatrist. Somebody that can counsel these people and help moti- 
vate them. Because by the time you hit there, there is no motiva- 
tion. They have lost all hope. And they need somebody there to say 
hey, you're a good person, you've got a lot to offer. We were kind of 
motivaters up there and tried to keep, you know, besides keeping 
ourselves going, you know, you try and keep everybody else going 
up there, and people seemed to start looking to us as their support 
system, to try and, come on, you got to get out there, you ve got to 
keep trying; you can't let this thing beat you. You can do it, you 
can do it. And to keep tha. drive going. But a lot of those people 
who don't have their partner there to keep prodding them, saying 
come on, let's go, let's go, we've got to do it, we've got to do it, are, 
you know, there was one lady who kind of just walked around in a 
daze, she had been down for so long. It was just like, there^s no 
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hope, I just can't get up any more. It's over, it's done. I'm giving 
up. I'm throwing in the towel. 

And there's been times when we have both felt like that. And 
we've been fortunate that we never quite hit that at the same tim"^ 
It's always one's been up and the other one's been down. 

And they need motivation. They need people in there saying you 
can do it, you are a good person. Because you don*t feel like a good 
person when you don't have a home and you're not providing any- 
thing for your family. 

Chairman Miller. Mrs. Boxer? 

Mrs. Boxer. Yes. Thank you. Mrs. McMullan, I am very im- 
pressed with your commitment to this family, and your husband's, 
and I would like to echo Mr. Coats' comments that I feel that you 
are going to get out of this. And the reason you are is because of 
your attitude and the spirit that you have. And if we can help it 
along in any way by making this economy a little bit better and 
giving your husband and you the opportunity to be a productive 
part of the work force, you'll be out there and you'll be fine. And I 
have a sense of optimism that you will. 

But it seems to me you have played a phenomenal role, not only 
with your own family, but with other people, as I hear you tell it. 
It seems to me that one of the problems is that people do lose the 
sense of hope and optimism. And once you've lost that, you just 
can't come back. You are going to get caught up in the system, and 
you're going to lose that self-esteem and self-confidence which you 
have managed to keep together between the two of you and the 
kids. 

And that leads me to a question. It seems to me you're a victim 
of economic circumstances, plain and simple. I mean, other people 
v/ho are homeless may have drug and alcohol problems, may have 
sexual abuse family histories, mental problems. You're a victim of 
economic circumstance here. 

So for that group of you that make up an increasingly larger 
share of the homeless population, what services do you feel you 
need? 

First of all, it's obvious you're saying we need to have more abili- 
ty to take in families who are in this circumstance. 

Now once you're there, it seems to me we can reach you, or 
someone can reach you and help you. What type of services could 
you use? What type of services are missing in this situation you 
find yourself? 

Mrs. McMullan We need— okay. I am a strong advocate for 
counseling people, keeping them motivated. People, also on the out- 
side, need to be aware that— I had seen a news reel back in Mon- 
tana about where a man's impression of the homeless was mostly 
what you see on the news media, they're drug addicts, they're alco- 
holics, they're the elderly sleeping in cardboard boxes, sleeping on 
benches, the bag lady. 

And they seem to need to know that this is not the way it is I 
mean sure, there is But I'm saying there's a lot of us that are not 
alcoholics, not drug addicts. And the public needs to be more aware 
to reach out to these people, because there's a lot of them out there 
who really do want to work, for you know, economic reasons or 
whatever, they've lost everything. And you need an outreach to 
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those people to have them, who would be more willing to come in 
and say hey, Tve got a spot just for that man, right there. 

Mrs. Boxer. So in other words, if we could create a solution to 
the problem, one solution would be a situation where there is a 
place for homeless families that when they get there and they have 
a decent situation, where they're not exposed to all the other trau- 
mas that are going on in the center, where there could be job coun- 
seling, psychological counseling, assistance to get you through that 
particular period of time. That would be a model. 

Mrs. McMuLLAN. Even if they had like spokespersons to go 
around to these businesses, you know, and say hey, if you have an 
opening 

Mrs. Boxer. Advocates, job counselors and advocates for the fam- 
ilies. 

Because what you're saying is there's a stereotype about the 
homeless. 

I have one last question, for Yvette, Mr. Chairman, if I could. 

Do you, honey, when you live your days, do you have a feeling 
that this^ is a temporary situation for your family, that someday 
soon you'll be out of this hotel, that you'll have a normal family 
life? Or do you sense that you may be stuck in the situation for a 
long time? 

Ms. Diaz. I sense that we*ll be out and living in an apartment 
again and being happy and not collecting food stamps or Welfare. 
Mrs. Boxer Good. Well, you keep up that attitude. Thank you 
Chairman Miller Mr. Holloway. 

Mr. Holloway i would have an observation for the family, to 
say undoubtedly there is help out there, and we're spending money 
on these programs, but it undoubtedly is not getting to the right 
places. In my interpretation of what you're saying, you were of- 
fered help from any number of organizations, but yet the help 
doesn't seem to be getting to the families or to the area where 
needed. A lot of times where we need help with families, we have 
no programs readily available. 

So maybe weVe spending our money in the wrong places and 
there may be money available, it's just not getting to the right 
place. 

Am I correct in that? You were offered help from many different 
places, but just not for a family like yourself? 

Mrs. McMullan. Right. We were offered help as long as we 
would divide our family. And I don't, you know, when we took our 
marriage vows, it says thick or thin, forever. And that's the way 
we're trying to live it. And I don't see why the system has the right 
to come in and say, Tm sorry, but the only way we can help you is 
if we divide you up. That's not the American dream here. 

Mr. Holloway. I think in the Congress a lot of times we're 
always just wanting to send more money, more money. And weVe 
not willing to take the money we're spending and put it in the 
right place, just to be honest with you. And I think sometimes we 
just want to allocate more and more and more money without 
trying to be a little more efficient and make the most of what 
we're doing. And I think that's a lot of our problem 

Mr McMuLLAN. I just wanted to, like he said, you know, we've 
all said here this morning, this is a, like our family and the fami- 
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lies like ours, this is a new problem, the way I understand it; in 
our country. And the way a lot of the systems are working today 
are for old problems that kind of have grown old, wore out. But 
like you said, the funds are there, for old problems, you know. And 
they re still old problems and they still haven't been solved. This is 
a new problem. Maybe some redirecting of those funds, you know, 
the money ie there to kind of tackle this new problem before it gets 
real out of hand. You guys remember the tent cities that were up 
just a few years ago in Texas and all that. I do.:'l know what hap- 
pened to those people, and their families. 

Mrs. McMuLLAN. I mean, you get people, you know, a lot of them 
out of the shelter, and then they end up on, they go from the shel- 
ter and then they go to Social Services and then they're on Welfare 
and then they spend maybe 18 years on Welfare, until the young- 
est one is ofT Welfare, or whatever the age limit is. And so now 
you're supporting that person for 18 years. And that's not an 
answer either. And I think that it should be made so that these 
people, providing they're mentally competent, should be forced to 
go to school. If you're going to be on Welfare, you have this amount 
of time to go to school, get some kind of an education and we will 
help you do that, and then you're off. You've got a time limit and 
you'd better get it together and get off the system and get out 
there. 

I'm not one for these just live on Welfare forever and sit back. 
But you get an education, you go to your social worker and say 
okay, I'd like to do this kind of a job, and help that person ^et their 
training, help them get the babysitting and help them get that so 
they can do it and say you've got to do this. This is the only chance 
you're going to get. This is our help that we're offering you and 
when this is done this is it. Don't come to me just before you gradu- 
ate and say, oh, I'm pregnant again, I can't finish school. Because 
this is it. This is your one big chance. Don't blow it. Because there 
won't be any more. 

You know, I think we need to get a little bit more hard-nosed so 
they just don't get caught up in the Welfare system and just sit 
back and say well, it's going to be there every month until I die. 
Because then the kids grow up thinking that's the way it's got to 
be. You just sit back, collect your Welfare check and stay like that 
unM you die. And that's not the way it is. I mean, it shouldn't 
ha^e to be that way. There's a lot of opportunity. There's a lot of 
jobs out there. 

Mr. HoLLOwAY. I think that's our responsibility And I thmk 
that's something we have to do as Congress. Just so you know 
we're not all raised with silver spoons, I grew up in a bedroom with 
four boys and we were very poor, too. So I pretty well know where 
you come from. 

We have to quit encouraging things. And I think in America 
today that's all we're doing We're encouraging Welfare, we're en- 
couraging people to go out. And if we open programs, just say let's 
spend endless amounts of dollars, there's no end to what we're 
going to create. There's 10 million families out there today that 
would like for us to furnish homes for them. So I think it's up to us 
to try to put the money in the right places. It's up to us as Con- 
gress to be receptive tc the needs of the people and take the dollars 
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and use them where they can be used the best, and if we don't do 
that, we'll never accomplish anything. 

Chairman Miller. Well, I suspect in the coming months, we'll all 
get a chance to figure out where we are on these issues, because 
they're all rushing at us like a headlong train here. Mr. Durbin. 

Mr. Durbin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Yvette, do you have any friends at the hotel your age that you 
can meet with or watch TV with? 
Ms. Diaz. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Durbin. Do you? Are there lots of kids in the hotel? 
Ms. Diaz. There's a lot. 

Mr. Durbin. Are there? Do some of them go to school with yoa, 
too? Same school? 
Ms. Diaz. M-hmm. 

Mr. Durbin. Do you do homework together or have time when 
you can get out of your apartment? 
Ms. Diaz. Every day. 

Mr. Durbin. Every day? What grade are you in? 
Ms. Diaz. Sixth grade. 

Mr. Durbin. Sixth grade? Do you have any ideas about what you 
would like to do when you get finished with school and get a 
chance to take a job? 

Ms. Diaz. Go to college. 

Mr. Durbin. You want to go to college? Did anybody in your 
family ever go to college? 
Ms. Diaz. My father. 

Mr. Durbin. Your father did? You said your father was in the 
Air Force, but he's in the State of Washington now? 
Ms. Diaz. M-hmm. 

Mr. Durbin. If I could ask the McMullan's a few questions. 

Mrs. McMullan, you indicated that you had taken some courses 
and had some training and that you had graduated on Valentine s 
Day. What kind of training had you been taking? 

Mrs McMullan. I'm an Emergency Med'.al Technician. I volun- 
teered for the Fire Department, P.G. County Fire Department and 
they paid for my schooling. And I ride the ambulance and go out 
there with car accidents and 

Mr Durbin. Are you hoping to be offered a job doing that? 

Mrs. McMullan. I'm going to put my application in for Balti- 
more County. A number of hospitals I've called said to come down 
and put in applications because they don't run ads in the newspa- 
per, they just go through their application file. 

Mr Durbin. What is your formal education. How far did you go 
in school? 

Mrs McMullan. I have two years of college. I graduated high 
school, I have two years of college I was in a pre-nursing program 
back in Montana. 

Mr. Durbin Do you and your husband ever talk about going 
back to Montana? 

Mrs. McMullan. Yes. All the time. I'd go back tomorrow if I 
could. 

Mr. Durbin What's holding you back? 

Mrs. McMullan. There's no work there It's beautiful, but you 
can't eat the scenery. 
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Mr. DuRBiN. Tell me about medical care for your family. How do 
you provide for what you need by way of prescriptions, medicine, 
doctor care, and that sort of thing. 

Mrs. McMuLLAN. Well, right now, we've been going to Chesa- 
peake Health Care Plan. It's up at Francis Scott Key Hospital, and 
they go on a sliding pay scale. 

Mr. DuRBiN. So is it like a total medical care plan, and based on 
your income? Is that how it works? 

Mrs. McMuLLAN. Yes, except for if they had to be hospitalized or 
something like that. That's just for the pediatric part, and your 
routine doctor things. If I had to go to a specialist or something, 
then you pay full price. Then I guess you apply for some kind of 
assistance or something. 

Mr. DuRBiN. Have you been able to keep up with it, though, 
through this private plan that you talked about? 

Mrs. McMuLLAN. Yes. 

Mr. DuRBiN. Are there other families like yours in the shelter, 
where husband and wife are together with kids? Not in your shel- 
ter? 

Mrs. McMuLLAN. Not in our shelter. In our shelter there was, 
there was a married couple. There were two married couples, but 
they didn't have any children. The guy that lives downstairs froni 
us, him and his wife were there before us and they had two chil- 
dren and she was expecting their third. 

Mr. DuRBiN. Did you feel that you had available to you, if you 
needed it, training or additional education for pursuing a job? 

[Mrs. McMullan nods in the negative.] 

Mr. DuRBiN. What held you back looking for that? 

Mrs. McMullan. When? You mean 

Mr. DuRBiN. Well, let's say 

Mrs. McMullan. While in the shelter? 

Mr. DuRBiN. When you were living in the shelter, did you have 
an opportunity 

Mrs. McMullan. I was going to school. I was still going to school 
for the Fire Department two nights a week, and riding the ambu- 
lance one night a week, trying to keep up my obligation to the Fire 
Department. 

Mr. DuRBiN. Was there other training or courses available to 
you, any kind of job counseling as to what you might look into? Did 
you find that on your own? 

Mrs. McMullan. Yes. I went down and— because it was looking 
like it was going to be a long way before I could ever go back to 
college and finish and get my R.N., and this was a way, for one 
night a week to ride the ambulance, and they were going to pick 
up the tab for my books and my education to do it. It was a four- 
month course. And then my nursing background, my little pre- 
nursing that I had was a help. But not everybody is into the njirs- 
ing field, either. 

Mr. DuRBiN. I have to join my colleagues in saying that there is 
something special about your family. 
Mrs. McMullan. Thank you. 

Mr. DuRBiN. YouVe going to make it. And unfortunately, we're 
not going to help you as much as we should. But we're going to try 
to change that. Thank you for joining us. 
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Mrs. McMuLLAN. Thank you. 
Chairman Miller. Mrs. Johnson. 

Mrs. Johnson. Thank you. And I certainly join my colleagues in 
my admiration for you both and for your family. 

When you look back on the situation in Montana, what would it 
have taken in the way of assistance for you to have been able to 
retain your home and go through a period of retraining or trying 
to find other work? 

Mrs. McMuLLAN. We had reached—my husband had just gone to 
school for two years, and I had been in school. And the "town is 

Mrs. Johnson. Were you working part time jobs during that 
time? 

Mrs. McMuLLAN. I was. I had my own little business, a very 
small business, of my own. I was grooming dogs. 

Mrs. Johnson. But during the school year, I mean during those 
school years, you did support yourselves? 

Mrs. McMuLLAN. Yes. We— the town right now is drying up, and 
they are expecting it to eventually be a living— ghost town. 
There'll be nobody there left. There is, you drive down in the town 
and you have four to five houses sitting empty on every block and 
up for sale. Main Street used to be six blocks long, and if you could 
condense it from all the buildings that have sort of burnt down, it 
would probably only be about three blocks long. A major car deal- 
ership moved. We had three lumber companies. One moved out, 
one burned down. Everything seems to sort of be burning and leav- 
ing, rapidly. And I talked to a friend here and she says it's still, 
everybody's still leaving, leaving, leaving, leaving. 

Mrs. Johnson. So you did absolutely have to leave. When you got 
out here, you apparently were able to start off on the basis of your 
savings and employment? 

Mrs. McMuLLAN. No. By the time we got here, we didn't have 
any left. And we moved in with my mother in law, and we were 
living in her basement, seven of us. And she had an old car that 
she let my husband use to get him back and forth to work until we 
could get a little money. And then he sent for me. See, he came out 
with the two babies and our oldest, because I was too pregnant to 
fly. I didn't realize that you cannot fly after you're about eight 
months. 

So my oldest son and I stayed with some friends back in Mon- 
tana until after we had the baby, and then we joined them. That 
was back when they had the discount rates, you know, it was like 
$80 for us all to fly. 

Mrs. Johnson And did you finally then move out into your own 
apartment? 

Mrs. McMuLLAN. M-hmm 

Mrs. Johnson. And when you lost that apartment, when your 
husband moved to a different job, what was the difference? In 
other words, what would it have cost a government program to be 
able to help you stay in that apartment, per month, until you were 
able to find another place, so that you wouldn't have been evicted? 

Mrs McMuLLAN Okay. Our rent was $449 a month. And we 
were 

Mrs Johnson. What would you have been able to pay? 
Mrs. McMuLLAN. About half. 
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Mrs. Johnson. And so the problem was that there wasn't any 
housing for families for $220 a month? 

Mrs. McMuLLAN. Down in the City of Baltimore, there is. 

Mr. McMuLLAN. Yes. You can get downtown there, if you want 
to live there. You're making another sacrifice. And that's all of us, 
our future. And I'm exposing my children to things that this little 
girl over here has to live with every day. 

Mrs. McMuLLAN. Yes. 

Mr. McMuLLAN. You pick one thing, and you give up another. 

Mrs. McMuLLAN. We looked at one place, $225 a month. It was 
three bedrooms. And this guy was going to be real picky about 
renting to us. And you went in there, and my husband about fell 
through the hole in the floor in the dining room. And for a kitchen 
they had a free-standing bathroom sink. 

Mr. McMuLLAN. That was it. 

Mrs. McMuLLAN. That was it. No cabinets, no shelves, no coun- 
tertop, nothing. 
Mr. McMuLLAN. No stove or refrigerator. 

Mrs. McMuLLAN. Obviously. And then there was, you know, you 
had to dig through all the beer bottles and the booze cans and ev- 
erything to even get to the place. This was down on Gay Street in 
Baltimore. And everybody said, you don't want to live down there. 
And I'm going, we can't afford anything else Like right now we're 
living in a one-bedroom apartment. We found somebody who would 
rent to us. j • • 

Mr. McMuLLAN. But he's violating some kird of law by doing it 

Mrs. Johnson. I'm sure he is. How long have you been out, then, 
of the Salvation Army? 

Mr. McMuLLAN. A month. 

Mrs. McMuLLAN. Almost a month 

Mrs. Johnson. And so your goal is then to save up and to be able 
to get a larger place? 

Mr. McMuLLAN. See, we still pay our past bills, utility bills, 
phone bills. That's part of being responsible in this country, and 
we'r ^till trying to accomplish that, you know. 

Mrs. McMuLLAN. From back in Montana. 

Mr. McMuLLAN. We bought a car here with some money that we 
accumulated after I was here. And the guy has let us go for six 
months, because we keep in contact with him and let him know 
that we are responsible because we can't pay the insurance on the 
car and maintenance our family at the same time. Somebody had 
made a comment about well, you got a car, why don't you go get a 
job? Well, ^ , 

Mrs. McMuLLAN It's real hard to drive it when you don t 
have 

Mr. McMuLLAN. You can't leave your kids in the shelter there, 
you know, then you're driving them around in a car that once 
they— if they arrest you or stop you for that, you know, which is 
the law, they take your plates and they give you a fine and most 
likely the driver is in some kind of trouble. And then you expose 
your kids to another danger. 

Mrs Johnson. So actually what you're talking about is a rela- 
tively small amount of money that stands between you and trans- 
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portation and you and a place that your kids and you could hope to 

have 

Mr. McMuLLAN. Yes. 

Mrs. Johnson [continuing]. The quality of life and the education- 
al experience that they need. You're really talking $300, $400 a 
month. 

Mr. McMuLLAN. Yes. 

Mrs. Johnson. And are there any sources of low-interest loans'^ 
Mrs. McMuLLAN. We don't have any credit left. 
Mr. McMuLLAN. Our credit is 

Mrs. McMuLLAN. In fact, our credit is so bad they can't even find 
us any longer. 

Mr. McMuLLAN. But that's another story. But see, the thing is, 
you know, when you have all these other bills, you know, they've 
been patient, and now they're having to report us to credit agen- 
cies and all that kind of stuff. And then, see, we're even qualified 
to file bankruptcy. But that's not an answer to the problem, 
anyway. 

Mrs. McMuLLAN. And we ve been trying to avoid filing bank- 
ruptcy because these people have been really patient with us 
and 

Mr. McMuLLAN. It's being responsible, you know. 

Mrs. McMuLLAN. Taking our little bit that we do send them, and 
because these people trusted us, you know, they gave us medical 
services, they gave us a phone, they gave us utilities, and now we 
owe for It. And I don't want to cheat these people out of it by filing 
bankruptcy. You know, it's going to be an absolute last resource. 

Mrs. Johnson. Excuse me. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Wortley. 

Mrs. Johnson. I've used my time. But I do appreciate your being 
very direct with us and giving us some better understanding of the 
fact that we create really much more serious and much bigger 
problems for children and for families by having programs that ir- 
rationally constrain and don't provide help at the right time to 
intact family groups. And I appreciate your being here today. 

Chairman Miller. You know, you have to understand something. 
Unfortunately, in this country when we draft legislation, we 
always draft it for the worst case. We draft it on the theory that 
we have to deal with the family that's going to cheat us and cheat 
everybody else, and therefore we strip people of all their resources. 
Instead of drafting on the basis that there are people out there who 
are good people who are in serious trouble, we've drafted it that 
there s bum people out there wno are going to take advantage of 
the situation. We draft overly restrictively so that we won't ride 
with people who have their own initiative to get out of the situa- 
tion that they're in. We constantly work on the basis that the 
system is filled with nothing but people who would take advantage 
It given the opportunity. It's a tragedy in terms of the flexibility of 
the law to recognize individual cabeb. 

Mrs. McMullan. Yes. Because then eventually you end up olid- 
ing down 

Chairman Miller. Well, it ends up more expensive for us in the 
long run, I think, as Mrs. Johnson pointed out. If we would ride 
wit^ -ou for a few hundred dollars, we would probably in the long 
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run waive ourselves many thousands of dollars because we let you 
get into more trouble before we'll bail you out the next time. 

Mr. McMuLLAN. We like to be part of the "we" organization, like 
vou say *'we," I'd like to continue to assume the position as one of 
the "we." 

Chairman Miller. That's right. 

And we all too often turn it into an adversarial situation imme- 
diately and it's they against us or you and me, whatever. Mr. Wort- 
ley. 

Mr. WoRTLEY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I'm sorry I was late ar- 
riving here and didn't hear the beginning of your testimony. 

How long have you lived in your present shelter? 

Mr. McMULLAN. Sir, right now we are living in a one-bedroom 
apartment in Dundalk and we've been there close to a month. We 
moved out of the Salvation Army almost a month ago. 

Mr. WoRTLEY. Is there a time limit on how long the Salvation 
Army lets you stay? 

Mr. McMuLLAN. 21 days. 

Mr. WoRTLEY. 21 days? And who came up with the rent for the 
existing apartment you're in? 

Mrs. McMuLLAN. I went around and applied to different char- 
ities, like the 700 Club and Franciscan Center and some of the 
churches in our area, like the church that we now belong to, they 
help donate, they get 25 here, 50 there, 25 over here, 30. And that s 
how we got up our first month's rent and our deposit. And that s 
how we got our, a lot of our furniture. 

Mr. WoRTLEY. What are you going to do for next month s rent.'' 

Mrs. McMuLLAN. Pardon? 

Mr. WoRTLEY. What are you going to do for next month s rent? 
What will you do 

Mrs. McMuLLAN. Oh, we ve got it. We've managed to hang on to 
it. Somebody has donated some more money 

Mr. WoRTLEY. Good. 

Mrs. McMULLAN [continuing]. Through the Salvation Army tor 
us. 

Mr. WoRTLEY. How did you happen to locate this apartment 
you're now in or this one room; did the Social Services Department 
steer you to it or the Salvation Army? 

Mrs. McMuLLAN. No. No. This man had, somehow his name and 
address and phone number is hanging on a bulletin board at the 
Salvation Army. And I called to see if he had anything larger than 
a one or two bedroom, or a— yes, one or two bedroom and he did, 
but it was out of our reach. And he said he was willing to rent a 
one bedroom to us until either something opened up that we could 
afford, or we could just stay in the one bedroom. 

Mr. WoRTLEY. How many other families are there living in this 
dwelling unit that you're in? 

Mrs. McMULLAN. Five. 

Mr. WoRTLEY. Five? 

Mrs. McMULLAN. No. Four. 

Mr. WoRTLEY. Four? What are their hopes and their aspirations^ 
Mrs. McMULLAN. Well, we have aspiring ro:W stars living next 

door. We have 

Mr. WoRTLEY. They keep you up late at night? 
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Mrs. McMuLLAN. Yes. We were up 'till Midnight last night. 

We have a pair of retarded people on the top floor. And next 
door to them right above us we have a husband and wife, an uncle 
and their three children. And then down in the basement we have 
a man and his wife and their two children, and the third one is due 
in I think a couple more months. And then they rented the entire 
basement down there. It's two apartments and they just kind of 
run back and forth. 

Mr. Coats. Would the gentleman yield for just one question? 

Mr. WoRTLEY. I yield to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. Coats. Something has been running through my mind. One 
of the things we encourage is the extended family, and we all 
bemoan the breakup of the family. And I noticed in your testimo- 
ny, I think you referenced it, that you lived with your mother-in- 
law for a period of time; and when you were able to financially get 
an apartment, you did. Was it an option, when things got tough 
again, to move back in with her? I understand it s not easy to live 
with your mother-in-law. But your other descriptions in terms of 
the Salvation Army, crowded room, six people in it, the situation 
you just described doesn't sound real great either. I just wondered 
if that was a possibility. 

Mrs. McMuLLAN. Where we re at right now is the best place 
we've been in since we came to Maryland. No, except for the other 
apartment. We had a three-bedroom apartment. 

Mr. Coats. But I mean from a financial standpoint. 

Mr. McMuLLAN. There was no— we were living right outside of 
D.C. here. And the job that I had, you know, it s just the way 
things have been happenning, wasn't paying me enough money to, 
I couldn't afford to rent a house. And we ran into the same thing. 
Well, you've got, there's six of you in your family, you need to rent 
a four bedroom house. So that option was out, and I was still stay- 
ing in my mother's basement. And of course there was an over- 
crowding situation there, you know. We wpre violating her rights. 
One bathroom and all that kind of business. So there was no option 
to move back to her house. There was no base cash to go and rent a 
house to live in it long enough to be evicted here or any of that 
kind of stuff. What happened, we packed up and left and went and 
stayed with a friend of ours, at a friend of mine over in Reba. But 
we didn't have the option to stay back at her house or anything 
like that. ^ ^ 

Mr. Coats. Thank you. 

Mr. WoRTLEY. How many of your children go to school? 
Mrs. McMuLLAN. Two. 

Mr WoRTLEY. Two of them go to school? It has to be a disruptive 
process in their life. Do they move from one school to another, your 
mother-in-law's and one that might have been near the Salvation 
Army? 

Mrs. McMuLLAN. We have moved, they have moved schools three 
times since the beginning of September. 

Mr. WoRTLEY. Three times since the beginning of September? 

Mrs. McMuLLAN. Since September They were going in P.G. 
County and then they were going over in Baltimore City and now 
they re going to a Baltimore County school. 
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Mr. WORTLEY. How severely does this impact upon their learning 
process, I mean the grades they're getting in school? 

Mr. McMuLLAN. They could be valedictorians from what I see, 
because they carry B averages. 

Mrs. McMuLLAN. They're pulling a straight B average. 

Mr. WORTLEY. That's wonderful. That's wonderful. 

Mr. McMuLLAN. But then you're back to the family. A team, you 
know. 

Mrs. McMuLLAN. Yes, because as soon as they get home, boom, 
they hit the kitchen table and homework is done before they even 
sneeze. My oldest is old enough to understand 

Mr. McMuLLAN. You've got to do that. You're salvaging what- 
ever there is for those kids. We know what the problems are. But 
that's a routine that you've got to keep hold of. 

Mrs. McMuLLAN. And these two are old enough. They see the 
hardship that we have gone through with having kids and going to 
school at the same time, and my daughter is going, I am not going 
to do that. I am not getting married before I am 20 years old, I am 
not having any children until I graduate college and I will gradu- 
ate and I will marry a graduate. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. McMuLLAN. Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. You're more than welcome to sit through the 
rest of the testimony. I just wanted to make it a little bit easier in 
terms of the children. And I want to thank Jamie and Ryan and 
Morgan and Ryder for coming and talking with us this morning, 
also. . 

Yvette, you're more than welcome to stay here also. But I just 
thought it might be a little bit easier. We have some more wit- 
nesses to hear from. 

So thank you. Bye, Bye. Thanks. Bye. 

Mr. McMuLLAN. Say Goodbye, Ryder. 

Chairman Miller. And Td also like to ask if the members of 
Panel 2, Nancy Boxill and James Wright and Tricia Fagan, could 
come forward, too, and we'll kind of condense these into two for the 
purposes of questioning. 

Okay, can we go ahead? 

TESTIMONY OF KAY YOUNG McCHESNEY, PH.D., DIRECTOR, 
HOMELESS FAMILIES PROJECT, UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES, CA 

Ms. McChesney. The first thing I'd like to say is that there are a 
significant number of homeless families on our streets now in the 
United States, for the tirst time since the Depression. 

In the Depression, we were running 20, 25 percent unemploy- 
ment. Why? Why do we have homeless families now? We don't 
have 25 percent unemployment. I'd like to just basically say that 
we've had massive structural changes. Between 1979 and 198? 
there was a rapid increase in poverty, about a 49 percent increase 
in the number of people living below the poverty line And during 
that time, a 25 percent increase in the number of families with at 
least one child under the age of 18. 
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At the same time that we had a rapid increase in the number of 
families that could only afford low income housing, we had a de- 
crease in the number of available low income housing units, by 
about 20 percent. 

The result was predictable, except no one seemed to be thinking 
about it. But we had an acute low income housing shortage. By 

1985, the ratio was nationally nearly two households who needed, 
who could only afford low income housing for every available 
household. In California, one of the hardest hit states, where I 
come from, the ratio is nearly four to one. 

The first condition was an acute low-income housing shortage At 
that point in time, in late 1984, early 1985, finding that we knew 
almost nothing about homeless families, I wrote up a protocol and 
was funded by the Ford Foundation, and did a study of homeless 
families. The purpose was to determine how families became home- 
less. 

We did, over a period of 18 months, from 1985 through July of 

1986, intensive interviews of 87 mothers in five shelters, five of the 
ten shelters in Los Angeles County that handled either mothers 
and children or couples with children. 

The interviews ranged up to three hours in length and were 
tape-recorded and transcribed. And we also collected a number of 
other kinds of data. And staff members lived in three of the five 
shelters in which we worked. 

Fd like to give you just a little bit of the basics. Seventy percent 
ot the sample families were headed by 30 mothers. Thirty percent 
by couples. Of the couples, two-thirds were married couples. The 
sample was 55 percent black, this is mothers now, a third Cauca- 
sian, about 9 percent Latino, and we know they were under-repre- 
sented for various reasons. A typical mother had two and a quarter 
children under the age of 18 with an average of two of them in the 
shelter. 

The mothers were young. Mean age, 28. The children were very 
young. Mean age of 6 or median age of 5. 

Basically, there are several important findings in the study that 
1 d like to briefly outline. 

The first was that families are homeless because they're poor. 
Now, that might sound obvious, but it doesn't turn out to be. Vari- 
ous and sundry media representations of the homeless seem to in- 
dicate well, a lot of them are psychiatrically disabled or a lot of 
them are substance abusers. That did not turn out to be true at all 
ot the sample of our study, nor has it been in the one other large 
study ot homeless families. Families are homeless because they're 
poor. *^ 

We found, however, that they were not all poor for the same rea- 
sons. We identified four different kinds of families that seemed to 
make up our sample. 

The first kind you have just heard from--the unemployed couple. 
Ihe proolem there is that Dad has lost his job. And often he sup- 
ported the family well, as a construction worker or a machinist or 
a welder. He used up his unemployment. Half of the families out of 
that group are literally migrating across country, just as this 
family has done, looking for work. 
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In fact, this family told me off the mike that they had a choice. 
They had family in D.C. and they had family in L.A. And their 
L.A. relatives said don't come here, there isn't any work. So they 
came to Washington, D.C. That was kind of how it was for the fam- 
ilies in our study. They literally went, for these unemployed cou- 
ples, from city to city, and they would stay in each one for a couple 
of weeks, looking for work. And when they didn't find it, then 
there you'd have it. They finally ended up in Los Angeles. So that 
was one group. 

The second group, mothers who are leaving relationships. Essen- 
tially, they shared with the first group the characteristic that they 
had been supported by a man who had a good job, often well above 
the poverty line. But when the relationship broke up, say he was 
beating them, he locked them out, something like that, sometimes 
they left, they lost their only means of support, and they were lit- 
erally out on the street, often at 10:00 or 11:00 at night, with only 
the clothes they had on themselves and their children on their 
backs. That was it. Emergency situation. 

The third group, AFDC mothers. Mothers who'd been supported 
primarily by Aid to Families with Dependent Children. The prob- 
lem for these mothers was what I call the squeeze. California, as 
you know, has one of the highest AFDC payments in the country, 
but it isn't enough, given the acute housing shortage in Los Ange- 
les. HUD's own figures for Los Angeles County show the median 
rent for a one-bedroom apartment in Los Angeles County at $491 a 
month. Now, a Welfare mother in 1985 with one child got $448 a 
month plus food stamps. Even then, with the rents starting at 
around $350, it wasn't enough. And eventually, she had to choose 
between essentials like diapers and food, or paying her rent. And 
she ended up leaving through eviction or in advance of eviction. 

The fourth group was the most surprising group, totally unex- 
pected on my part, and I think important to relate to June Bucy's 
work. And that is mothers who share the common history of 
having been severely abused as children, coming then to the atten- 
tion most often of foster care, removed to foster placements where 
they were generally sexually abused. The kids then run away. And 
the word ''runaway," it gives you this little image of this kid that 
didn't want to come in for curfew at 10:00 o'clock, with the parents 
anxiously waiting by the door and that's just not how it is These 
v/omen had been abused to the point of torture, frequently. The 
abuse was severe. And so when they quote "run away," actually, 
they're leaving horrendous situations, and they, as she i:aid, end up 
on the street. 

And we often wonder, well, what happens to these runaways'^ In 
Los Angeles County, we estimate there may be as many as 10,000 
homeless teenagers. It's one of the capitals in the world for kids. 
And we just doubled our shelter capacity for kids to 45 beds for 
10,000 kids. Well, what happens to them? 

Well, some of them at ^^ast turn up in my study. And at the age 
of 19, 20, 21, now theyVe homeless young mothers with an infant of 
their own. And theyVe particularly hopeless. They have no one, no 
family to turn to, nothing, there's just nothing there. 

Those are the four kinds of origin of the poverty of the families, 
why it was that they just couldn t afford housing in Los Angeles. 
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Let me just briefly review a couple of other findings. 

The first thing that had to happen for a family to become home- 
less was they had to be poor. The second thing was, one of the 
members raised the issue well, shouldn't they be staying with rela- 
tives or family? The situation of the family we just heard from was 
typical. What we found was that families either had no one to turn 
to, no families of their own, or exhausted the resources of their 
own family before they became formally homeless, ended up in the 
street, in a shelter, or in a car. 

We found an extraordinary number of mothers who had deceased 
parents. Fully 16 percent of the sample mothers were actually or- 
phans. And half of the deceased parents had died before these 
young mothers were 21, so that we had actually literally families 
that weren't there to turn to. Parents and siblings were either 
dead, lived out of town where they weren't any help, or were, had 
no housing resources of their own to share, or were severely es- 
tranged from the family that was in need of help. So literally, 
these families had no one to turn to. 

Td like to mention just a couple of other important issues that 
were raised in the study. 

There were, in Los Angeles County, unlike New York State, 
where we heard from, and Massachusetts and several other places 
that have shelter systems for families, Los Angeles County, 8.1 mil- 
lion people estimated, had no federal, state, city or county shelters 
of any sort for homeless families. 

As a result, I interviewed mothers with infants as young as two 
weeks who had had to live on the streets, literally, with their 
babies, w!io became ill, because there was nowhere to go. Mothers 
living in garbage dumpsters. Mothers living in the apartment, the 
laundry building behind her brother in law s apartment building. 
That kind of thing. The private agencies were worting desperately 
to fill the need, and there just wasn't enough. Daily, every shelter 
that we worked in, we worked in five shelters, turned away fami- 
lies for lack of space 

And the problems were simply very, very difficult. 

I guess I d like to finally turn to some of the effects of homeless- 
ness on children in the families. Family life is totally disrupted by 
homelessness, as you can hear. Parents who don't know where the 
next meal is coming from or where they're going to sleep that 
night struggle just to meet basic physical needs. Mothers who have 
not yet had to live in the street, as this mother talked about, were 
terrified at the prospect. Mothers and children, parents and chil- 
dren who had already been living in cars or on the street were 
afraid on the one hand of being mugged and raped and on the 
other hand, as you heard, of having their children taken away 
from them by police because they were endangering them, under 
California endangerment statutes. 

And curiously enough, in the State of California, the only state 
funding, it's actually FEMA funding, has been interpreted by the 
state to be used for emergency shelter for homeless children only 
once they are taken from their parents. 

So we have the curious position that the state will not do any- 
thing to care for the families to prevent them from being evicted or 
assist them in finding housing, but if the children are taken from 
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grant levels to accuratelv reflect reasonable \i\in\; cosU. and should consider requir- 
ing some type of periodic cost of living increase 

Similarly, as we reflected m our discussion of Titles IV'-B and E, consideration 
should be given to developing stronger language \\hich would prohibit unwarranted 
restrictions to entitlements currently allowed in this program (specincalh emergen- 
cy assistance) and provide incentives for those States which provide comprehensive 
services to homeless families and. more importantl>, programs directed at prevent- 
ing homeiessness 

We hope that this Select Committee will urge the Public Assistance and Unem- 
ployment Compensation Subcommittee of the Ways and Means Committee to criti- 
cally review the statutory provisions of all three of these Titles 
Discn mi nation m housinf^ afjainst families with children 

Before concluding, we want to bring to your attention our great concern about the 
blatant discrimination that families with children are experiencing while searching 
for housing Through our association with New Jersey's Right to Housing Coalition 
we have had the opportunity to meet with, and hear, Tirsthand, the true stories of 
numerous homeless families from throughout the Slate These families have had a 
widely varying experiences, histories and economic situations They have come from 
rural, suburban and urban communities in New Jersey Some worked, some re- 
ceived AFDC, some were single parent families, some had both parents present 

The one common thread running through each family's experiences was that each 
of them had been denied the opportunity to rent housing, usually more than one 
time, simply because they had children The National Center for Youth Uw has 
done a particularly fine job in documenting and addressing this problem, nation- 
wide In New Jersey, the Housing Coalition of Middelesex County conducted a state- 
wide survey on this issue and found that this l>pe of discrimination is a blatant and 
insidiuous lactor exacerbating the homeless conditions of families in the State 

We strongly support current Congressional efforts to amend the Federal Fair 
Housing Act to prohibit this type of discrimination 

We thank you for the opportunity to appear before you today 
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Homeless in the Garden State 

By Tricia Fagan 
ACNJ StaH AifocUtt 

There IS A ff<)'*iwg, cpidcmk among 
«.hilJrcn in Scm Jcr^cv Thouch usuall) not 
laul ii olioi 'Lar\ people tor life Children 
(>t jII Jites »ic affeviej, bui (he sounder » 
..hilJ IN ihe more likelv il is ih»t 5he s'»r he 
will he 4 viidm Ihis epidemik has spread 
jiTOss alt ra«.ia1 and mosi evonomis slasNcs, 
jhhou^h ihildren ^ho are bU^k, hispam.. 
or less jffluem are disproporiioiaiel) af 
levied As J n^iion we often assruaie ihis 
proMem \»iiti ihe \ hut ihe ta^i is ihai 
ihis IS a .enous pruhlem of ihe s The 
epidemu k homelosness 

The nunihfr of hi^meless and r>ear home 
le*s vhildfen jnd lamilies tJiroughk^ui Nev» 
leisev n o»s larifer e*erC' stir Though 
spcvilii dalj (s diftitull it> obtain some 
esiinijies induate i>iat more ihan of 
ihi ne»' homeless in New Jersev are 
lamiliei »i(h children These families are 
altiads familiar i(i man\ private and publk 
ieruic jgeriiie' ainu' the vtaie I asi vcar, 
lor example l*f>»» ol the hoiivehold^ served 
h\ Sew Jorsfv s new Homelesvness presen 
iori [>iu>^ijm wrri lainilies wnti JuSdren 
I (ili'iiuiidlels Imwcstr mo 1 hoimless 
IjitiilKs in New Jir«-ev do not scrm m be 
ii ihk itiouith tt> demand ihe help that lhi\ 
need 

Ili'iDeless familie in itii. stau jie nut as 
I J iK idititiliabU a Uh indis iduals w ho arcr 
II adidoiialK a.su^iatcrd with tiomelessness 
I MoukIi d^sliiuie iridic iduals w ill sometime < 
sleip in eniianse wdv\ pjit. and other 
piihlii plates m»>si hoinelc^s pjrenti in 
viiad JuMKi Ik shell! r their i.hiljren m 
whjltvet wj\ ptfsstMi \handi>iied build 
i.i,js vJts and »ans ot spjie in inie ol the 
liw IjiiiiK stidleis III iIk Mail vliiliit 
hdineks ilies JW41 Irom the puMk cse 
(Khci laiiiiliiN ille^jlls double and tuple up 
It) iht <ipiriiiitiu ()t tfiends atkl lamils 
iTKinbei^ who louid fait. t\uiu>fi il iNev aie 
di io\end Molt than i 1" UKi tvi,,n ti 
vJH wcH I lid 111 Ntw Jcise\ beiwtin JiiK 
\•^^^* iiid Mas |s>*<* 

IViscru «->d llomel^s liinili«-\ 

V^ho dii ht.riieksN Umilns jiiJ k-lii 
doll I (fits have a plavi ti.> ii>t. in a \\^\t 
whiih has the ihiid tiiiihest pei vapiia m 
^oine 111 ilu mucin*' Manv of lliem ate 
P» n laniilns in Niw Jei^ev whu Iiim 
vhildien uride' eii.li'eer vears old are four 
dines more tikeh to hi lisinj; in po^ertv 



than oiher families The ^otl of houti^i 
has increased dramaiicalls in the past iwen- 
t) vcars Ai the vame lime ihcfe been «n 
invreaved demand lo*^ housing in (he state 
Manv lower iniomt families strunling lo 
make ends meet are simpl> unable to locale 
affordable det.ent places [o live AivCordin| 
111 ionsentional sidndards. more lhtj\ } out 
of 4 of Sew Je.sev s lower income houK 
holds pav mote itian thev tan afford for 
►mousing \ I'/^sJ sursev' vondusted bv AC 
NJ and the Newjik l»re Svhool Council 
lound that Si w jtk HiaJsiari tamibei spent 
^'^•'ii of iheii ioul in,.onir on housing for 
example i Iiom laniilies who rented on the 
free maikei tj^ ii,i;iosed (O those *ho lued 
in subsiJi id liiiii ir^: ot who depenoed on 
alteinaii lu i> s^ibsidv program;, suih as 
Sfihun Vi pjij an jtera^e of US*"* of their 
toial innmu I'D liouonkt 

I iM ihosi ijdiilies who must deper^d on 
tlie llhtuii \I iJt ^ dm foi income the 
.iiuation Is jlrno [ impossible As Table I 
detrunisttdtis bj^tj on fan market rents 
establistied b\ ihi ledetal government, a 
niothei depii din> on \i IK would have to 
Pdv J niinimutn of of her grant fOr de 
Lent >iousitiy ui ihe least e spemive .ounty in 
ihr sidle i 111 I s l>epariment of Housirg 
and L i ban Development tMLD) bases Ihesc 
rentv on djudi i.oits o! renting the most 
minimum deveri housing w) hin a given 
meliopoliian stall idl drea l-ait rent costs 
sar> from lountv lo lOuntv from a high of 
S46)$ tn Elergen and I'ass^^ for a family of 



two to a low of $325 for that umc family in 
Sussex 

ObcriniiiaUoi Agalwl CklUm 

MiDy homeless ftmilin have be<n dis 
criminated asainsi because th«y have child 
ren With the state's critically tight rental 
market', landlords have become much more 
discriminating tn their selection of terunts, 
despiie (he fact that this type of discnmiru- 
lion m renting is illeial One parent, low 
income, non white and younger families are 
most likely (o be affected by discrimination 
bv landlords because they represent the 
largest portion of families who rent Sur 
seys shou, however, that white and more 
affluent families with children are equally 
discriminated against due to their parental 
status when they attempt to rent housing * 

New Jersey '•urrently hat « itatuie pro- 
hibiting discrimination axainst families with 
children under fourteen in rental housing 
(N J S A 2A 42 101) This Uw does Utile, 
however, to prcver.t real discrirrunation 
against families A landlord is Tined onl) 
S200 for a Tirst violation and a maximum of 
SSOO for any additional violations The vie 
iitn does not receive any of this fine, must 
pay her or his own court fees, and hat no 
guarantee of housing even when they win 
their suit Bill S l$l. reintroduced by 
Senator Leanr.a Brown (R Morns), would 
prohibit all forms of discnminaiion m 
(contmurd on pet* 2f 
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AC \J offered the ^ollo^irg 
rfcommendoitnns in testimony to 
Sey, Jersey's Council on 4f/ordoNe 
fhusng on February 13 

In niabiithinit prncnl and pro- 
spKlivr nerd lormulu. drvHopini 
entrna for municipsi fiir sharr and 
rvalualit|t (hr Imal plans il i> rsvrn 
tial Ihil Ihn C ouncil mainlain a iocv, 
on Ihr (rrmrndnus nrrd for afford- 
abk fimiK hou^nx in Ihh slair 

^or various reasons senior s.iti/en 
and soung aduli housing is often 
more atira^tise lo munn.ipalifies than 
housinjj for families *ith k.hildren In 
addition deselopcrs mav s.hoov \0 
build *'nlv single t^edroom units as 
the mo5i Mmple method of mcciinp 
iheir lo» moderate mcome oWiga 
tions A responsible number of muhi 
bedroom units must be mslujed m 
lair Housing plans in order to meti 
the needs of N J lamilies and there 
bv ensure the healih of Ihe siaie 

Thr Couneil musC rn^uit lhal non 
urban munieipalitirs do not misuse 
Ihr rrxional ecnirlbution agrmnenls 
IranifririnK most or all of Ihrtr 
low 'modrrale ineomr famih obliii- 
lions to nrfoan mjnieipaMli«\ 

The presMng need for affordable 
housing fur families is not onlv an 
Urban phenomena \^ hile mnosaiive 
measured use of the regional con 
tnbuiion aprecmcnis \.()uld prose 
benctKial to tamilies and mum^i 
pjliiies alike »e urse the C ojnv.il to 
laretulk sv.ruiini/'e all these 
4^reenient\ iw ensure that those 
munmpaliiics asV, np ni 'ransler 
snme of their obligation base ade 
c)U4ieK planned foi the need, ot their 
MHfl lower and moderate mi.ome 
families I mplovmeni and eduv.a 
iional opportunities are sital to the 
suisess of voiing families lufther 
segregation of needs families must 
not be atluwed to ov.v.u( in thu state 
It s bad polisv for families and Oad 
politv for Sew jerses s o»n \.on 
tinued growth 



There b a nrrd lo rnsuit lhal a 
minlmiitn rtuonable perctnlaie of 
Ihe low 'inodmie ineorae bousini lo 
be developed b rental honslnt 

For a larje portion of the lovter m 
^ome population ini.luding mans of 
the state s single parents »iih (.hild 
ren homeownership is ^.urrentls an 
unrealistic, goal Vet thousands cit 
presiousts as4)labie affordable reT 
tal units base b«n lost in the pait 
des.ade alone due to genirifKation 
deselupment of sundominium and 

s)p units and deterioration It i"* 
esssntial that rental unitj be part sit 
anv munisipalits s fair share plan 

>^e urge the Couneil to eonsider 
adding It least one additional publie 
member 

This bod> I'" sharped with an e\ 
iremeis important publK responsi 
bitit > une w his h will have far reash 
ing signilisanve for Ncv» Jerstv and 
Its viti/ens {tecause of this we would 
like isi see at least one other publk 
member on this Counsil to represent 
the needs ol the moderate and 
perhaps more tmportantlv at this 
time lo* msome citizens of the state 

Mnalh wr briirvr thai thr Couneil 
muU not onh stt spr<ifie numbrr^ 
forraeh munieipalit>S fair^harr. but 
must also inMitutr mechanisms lo rn- 
surr thai munieipalitirs acluallv 
follow thfDuih on thrir plans in a 
rrsponsibk and timrU mannrr 

Mong the same line, the su.s.ess of 
this most important endeasor will de 
pend on meticulous monitoring of all 
phases of planning and astual imple 
mentation lin>.luding follow through 
on anv regional s.ontribution agree 
nc 'ts) to ensure that municipal plans 
are being (.arned out as stipulated 
These issues are ts>o important to 
leave to good faith arrangements 
There mjsi also be tne^.hanisms 
established that guarantee reasor 
able equitable resale and rental con 
tro's for Ml I aurel housing 



Homeless 

tconiintitd from pate 1/ 

housing against families «ith children 

under IS ' 

The inequi(> of the housing market for 
parents n often compounded when a familv 
la«.es racial or cvonomu diwrimmation as 
well ^^ hile l0s.ating affordable hoi^sing tor 
parents is diffn.ult ettough the addition t)l 
these factors «,an make it almost imps^ssible 
to find a plase to live even for families with 
d reasonable income 

Huharti jnd Manhii I ' u \(>ur e />.'ffcA 
louple hAo ore lite long rendents of Mid 
d/eie\ iouni\ hroufhl iheir fno vOung 
ihddren back lo the (,ojni> >*hen Ruhard 
iompteied Ais lour of dun and lefi ihe 
Ser\uf in \o\ember 1984 Ihei ilaved at 
a relame s home 'lemporanh ' ^hile 
looking for an aparimtni Richard had a 
good job and hoped lo findanue home for 
S50O-S550 a monsh After 10 monshs oj 
conuani searching the I family hus sull 
unable 10 find housing During thai period 
the famih came close lo breokirg up under 
the Iremtndoui iiress of loiing out an 
ad%ertt%ed apart menu tning da\ to da\ on 
Ihe floors of famih membfn homei and 
dealing daih with the fruit rations of being 
homeless 

The L $ finally approached a Jair housing 
ad\<Kaie con\inced that the\ y-fre betng 
diSirtminaied against The ogenc\ worked 
utth ihem in testing the a\ailabilit\ o/ 
ad^eritsed rental uniti The^ ^ere jhU to 
prme that Ihe I 's 'twere being ilejrh 
di\i.rimira,ed against It \t<j\n l until 
\n\ember /W* hot*e\er. thw tht I 
Ijtmls finolh found .•^("■munent houMm 

I arte lamilirs HDmrlr^s 

\ small but signif^ant number of fami 
lies are homeless smplv because thes are 
unable to lo«.atc an affordable home large 
ens>ugh to ascommodate their fanilies 
Multi bedroom housing units available lOr 
families to rent in New Jerse> todas are 
practicallv nonexistent Units of this tvpe 
that were formerly available hase been 
remodeled into smaller units renovated in 
to condominiums, turned into student 
hojsing. allowed to deteriorate Ihe result 
IS thai larger families who must rent hase 
titefally no\*here to go Most of these 
families have three or four children Some 
families, however, are even larger 

Alison R /nrs in central ^fH Jerie\ 
\th(re she is raising eight children for the 
pau several years ihe has rented a houie Jor 
S5J0a month, borrontng i*here\rr ihe lan 
'0 make up the differenie in her S528 a 
month AFDC grant The landlord hoping 
to force the R family out, ha<. alloys fd the 
hou^e to deteriorate into substandard ion 
dtnons Alison being unable to tr>caie alter 
note housing for her family has had to re 
main despite poor Ining conditions 7 he 
landlord recently increased the rent to S618 
It is impossible for Alison to raise thai 
amount ecch month /ne\itabty. she end 
her children will bf evicted Though she has 



been trying for several ^ears lo get into the 
Jede'at Seit,on If housing program sht hjs 
hern denied due to the intense sorr petition 
for the limited number of 'ieition 8 
\ouLhen iiithin a iouple oJ months 
Alisor R and her t hildren mil be homeless 
A suit filed bs O^ean Monmouth Legal 
Seisiies in Ocean C ountv in May, 198"' on 
behalf of seven families, eath with three or 
more ihildren is lurrentK awaiimg a heat 
ing date The suit. Atgtir \s iount\ of 
Oi ean tesis the sonstitutional right to 
shelter yf homeless families in New Jeiscs 
and a,ks the toun to establish the fesjMmM 
biliis of the state (.ountv munivipaliiies and 
Board of ScKial Sersices involved in pro 



siditig shelter to those families Jt aiso raises 
questions about the nghi of lamilies to stav 
together whether or not ihev arc poo, Tht 
(.ourt s final decision on ihiss.ase will hasi 
important repercussions lor New Jerses s 
hnmeless families 

lamilKs Separated 

Mans ol the state s homeless families 
have vhildrcn in loster varr The mabil'iv of 
a famiK to affsird pi Jc housing Uir their 
shildvi-n (...T be interpreted bv iht state as 
neglect Though some emcrgcncv assisianse 
•■unds exist to help families in houMnx ^nd 
other eMetgeni.ies dousing s.ontinues to be 
U ontinued on page 3) 
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Homeless 

(Continued from paxe !f 
a primary caus* of oul of home p)ai,crrcni 
in ihK Stat? A 198s report lor the Duision 
of looth anJ Famdv Sc^ucs U)> 
noted thai homelessnns and extreme hou' 
ing difficullifs represent the problems mo%i 
frequently encountered by families whose 
children are placed m foster (.are in Ne* 
Jersey (40«» of families *ith children in 
placement) The State's Child Placement 
Resie* Advisory Coonal has also dtKu 
mentcd Ihis correlation between lack of 
housing and oul of home placement Mous 
mt iJ the number one reason for children 
b<ins removed from their parents repre 
wnlini 19«'. of all CPR cases m 1984 • 

Pal T admits ihat a/rer slrugxling lo find 
housing for herstif and her 5 children >^hile 
camping on <Ar floors of different friends 
and relatives, temporanly piacmg her child 
rrn in foster care WQS almost a relief The T 
family was e<>Kted from their urban apart 
mem uhen they t^^ere unable lopay the rent 
increase demanded Pat T. a v*hite lower 
income homemaker nkho was abandoned by 
her husband, hoped that she would be able 
to find a decent apartment quickh and 
bnnx the family bock together Several 
months later she is m even 'worsf condition 
than before Her children though placed 
voluntarily iintl not be returned to her unm 
she finds appropriate housing according to 
state standards Pal T, however is no 
longer eligible to receive anv At DC or 
rela.rd assistance the familv hoj formerh 
receding as long as her chitdrer aren l In 
ing Mt/A her Without that aid and fated 
with the limited housing options available 
Pal T IS, fearful she may never fet her fami 
fyback 

There are many parents like Pal T 
Ihroufhoul the state They are faced with 
an almost impossible taik of localinji and 
secuiing housing for their famitv with little 
if anv income If not they face losinji their 
thiidren permanently fcven if a parent can 
locate an apartment and find assistame in 
putting up the security deposit, she* must 
tf»nMn(.e the ianJtord of her ability lo pas 
the rent ()> I S *nd the Division of Welfare 
have an ajtrctment whereby Welfare vtill 
begin processing an \hDC grant for the •"□!) 
amount if MVS notifies them as to the ex 
act das that thevhildren are to he returned 
home With this arrangement a parent 
should reveive her full AF IX grant the dav 
the children ».omc home Checks are not 
alwavv available on time, however and few 
landlords will rent on only the priimise nf a 
vonstant income Some states <,ULh as 
Massa^huscttv emend AUK avsistan.e for 
several additional months to parents whnse 
vhildren have been temporank placed tor 
rcavons sui.h as housing m order to hcip 
uabilize the famiK <• situation Se* Jersey 
has yet to develop a sinilar appf oaih to thu 
problem of families being separated some 
times permanently simply hctause tb^-v 
•Mmosi Cverv pjirem Jep nJ'ni on MIX n 
se* Jef«ev n i m vihef * 'i- v,^iiiJrTi 



TABIE I 
Family SJit 

Maximum AFOC Grant (p«f month) 

N J Avaraga Fair fttnt Coat 
(par month) 
% of Grant 

Fak Rant In Laaat Cxpanahra County 
ISuaaax] (p«f month) 
% of Grant 

Fair Rant In Moal Expanahra County 
(Borgtn A Paaaalc) (p«r month) 
S of Grant 

.an't find decent, affordable housing In 
the end. the state ends up paving to ma^n 
tain these vhildren, usually in separate 
foster homes, for months and sometimes 
years, while the mother searches for decent, 
affordable housing 

Onr-Parrat Familm 

Piobably the largest and most rapidly 
growing number of homeless families *^e 
those headed by one rwirent, usually the 
mother Amonf all t 'lomeless families 
alrea 'v ,.,rntioned — those who are poor 
those faang 'l.j^- mmatton. those with 
Twiny children, and those who have child 
reli in foster ca/e — the viJi rrajonty axe 
headed tj 3 single mother 

Between 1970 and 1980 the number of 
one parent fanitlies in New Jersey increased 
by 250*'t Today, dose to TD^t of the 
slate s c'liidren live with ihrr mothers The 
major g owth in the one parent family dur 
mg this ^od of time is a 'esult of in 
crei.-s in divorce rates and numbers of 
parents who nave nevtr marned A report 
by the N J Department of Community Af 
fairs* illustrates that one parent famil'es 
partKUlarlv those headed by women, are 
especially affected by the current h^^usmf 
crisis Thes are usually substantially poorer 
than two parent households are more likelv 
to fave discrimination by landlords and 
credit establishments and have more 
special need', m housing due to their status 
as sole Mipport and parent figure m iheir 
'amils 

Some of these homeless single parent-, are 
w.(imen m dnmtstn violence shelter-, somt 
are unwed teenage mothers some are 
divorced suburban mothers desperate to re 
main near their jobs and communities The 
Middlesex Counts Housing Coalriion s 
survey demonstrates that one parent fami 
ties experiencing severe nousing JiffKulties 
Lome from every sikio economic vlass and 
from ',iiburban rura! and urban munki 
Palmes throughout the entire state c learlv 
hnmLk<',nes', iv a problem affttimg i.hild 
rcri jnd tamilie-, tn Lver* .nuniv and it iv a 
pr< Mem ihat s growing 

Al>hKhSSlS(, THf ( HISIS 

In the face of this crisK what c being 
done fO' the many famihes and thiidren 
whi> are <i eads homeles','' ^nd what is be 
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ing done m Sew Jersey to present families 
and children from becoming homeless in 
the face of the crtticallv shnnking afford 
able housing market' 



(ederti RcspoRK 

An ^bdkatioa of RcspoiuibiUly 

For almost SO years with the adoption of 
the Federal Housing Act of 1937. the Fed 
cral government assumed fundamental re 
sporuibility for provid.ng. in conjunction 
with state and local authonties. " decent, 
safe and sanitary dwellings " for the na 
tion s lower income families Since 1981. 
howcser, despite the growing number of 
Amencans living in poverty and the escalat 
ing costs of housing", the Federal govern 
ment has choseT to cut back (almost to the 
point of elimination) its funding for any 
type of subsidized bousing Revirw of the 
proposed federal budget for FY 87 shows 
that the Administration plans to continue 
this trend by freezing and or totally 
eliminating whateser Federal programs still 
exist to assist people in need of low income 
housing ' 

New Jersey s poorer families in both our 
urban and rural areas ha<e suffered Iremeii 
doush as a result of this polivy shift ^here 
IS little doubt that federal abdication of 
responsibilifs in this issue is a major factor 
in tht growing number ot homeless 
lamilies The reality is that ihiv trend ot b!a 
'ant neglect on the part of our national 
leaders toniinue tor at least the next 
several Sears It i", Jeai thai if Sew Jersev is 
to effeviivelv address thK vrtsis strong 
Slate leadership in ^ hampioninj[ the right of 
families to shelter i> required 

State Pohtv 

Need for ( lanty and Action 

State policy in Sew Jersev clearly retug 
nizes the basic r ghts ol .I-, families to be 
hcuscd noiiHg li is tht Imgvlandmg 
Pdln-v i)| thu Mate ihJi no person ■,hould be 

Jirnvid ot shcllir iPI W><4 
C h IMii In II Moiini | aurcl 1 rulintt 

Itii Sia's >. SuTremo ( niiri riHCralcd ihK 
pulkv I'bserving thai ihere *.aiinoi be the 
v'lghKvf do'jb. that ',>ietier along *ifh 
f'c^od are ihr rtcsK hurran neeiJ'i !t i", 
plain wiihiiut di^puic that pr<ip<r provision 
for adequate housiiig of i" categories of 
fCnntinued on page 4j 
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Homeless 

(continued from page 3} 
people IS ^.crtamlv an ahwlutc <»^cntiil in 
promotiOR of general welfare {Kit Laurel 
I. 67 NJ !5I J975 ) 

In April of 1983. concerned over Ihe 
growing number of homeless people in New 
Jersey. Governor Kean established bis T»sk 
Force on the Homeless m New Jersey T»sk 
Force members look less ihan 6 months lo 
study the situation and release (heir Tirst 
repon In it thev concluded that ' the 
problem of homelcisness in New Jersey h*<i 
reAc*" J the point where »t can no longer be 
Ignored Government can no longer rely 
On stop-gap measures nor can it continue 
a»it has m the past, to rely on the efforts of 
pnvate charities and voluntary agencies to 
meet the bare survival needs of New 
Jersey's homeless " ' They proposed a 
comprehensive jenc5 of recommendation > 
aimed at preventing and addressing the 
problems of homelewnc^s and based those 
recommendit'ons on the " urgent need 
for a comprehensive policy \»hich integrates 
th^ re^ponsibibties of Sla" Countv and 
xal government witb the appropriate 
function of voluniarv agencies as direct 
servKc providers " ' 

Since the report has been issued there 
have been some initiatives implemented b> 
the State on behalf of [he homeless A net 
work of Compreheauve Emergency Aws- 
tance Systems (CPAS) was established to 
coordinate planning and emergerc> se'vices 
on a county level to homeless and other 
ntizens in need In 19S4 Gove'ior Kean 
ognec into law Bill A-299 introduced by 
Assemblyman David Schwart? (D Middle 
sex>. appropriating Si 6 million for a 
Homelessness Prevention Program This 
program t.vntially provides rental and 
mortgage assistan«.e on an emergency ba^u 
(An indication of the pressing housing need 
in this state is the fact that [^Is program ran 
out of monies mo"th^ before their Tir^t vear 
ended ) The Stale alvo appropriated ^ome 
emergencv funds to provide food ard 
shelter m F> 8^ and \-\ S6 and increased 
its <l\\\ nadequaie AfDC and General 
Assistance <G\) grants for F> 8^ and 

Iniiiatives made i'* dale however have 
not begun to atld'ecs the needs of New 
Jersev s homele^^ families and individbil^ 
and have fa. led to ^ubstantiailv address .he 
root cau^e^ of homelessress in Sew Jer«> 

State CommttoKiit ChtilePfcd 

in the face of the growing numbers of 
homeless people, advocates are beginnmg 
to question the State s commitment to 
remedy what has become a statewide crisis 
Legal Services, the N J Deoaitment of l^e 
PublK Advocate and iocai groups such as 
the Elizabeth Coalition to Mouse the 
Homeless ha^e initiated a number of civil 
actions around the state on behalf of home 
less peop'e Through these cases, whi h in 
elude the AlfOr suit mentioned earlier, they 
hope to force state, county and municipal 
governments to establish clear, equitable 



polu> on sheltering the honneless people in 
Sew Jerse> and to put that polu> into ef 
feet 

Amorg the mary a'eas of concern to 
[hose advocating for the State s homeless 
there are some key luues they feel the Stale 
mu5/ address One of these issues relates to 
the ' fault provision in the current 
AFDC GA regulations These regulations 
are used to determine whether a famil> or 
individual is eligible for Title IV A emergen 
cy assistance According to this provision 
an otherwise eligible AFDC family can only 
receive this assistance if tney can prove that 
they are homeless through no fault of their 
own — that they had no opponunity to 
plan in advance A family which knows 
>everal months in advance that their rent is 
going to increase, is unab'e to find afford 
able housing in the interim, and is evicted 
foi failure to pay rent for example is not 
eligible to receive emergency assistance for 
housing in New Jersey because of this pro 
vision, despite the fact that <bey are now 
homeless 

Another issue being challenged in the 
courts relates to the limit on the length of 
time that this emergency assistance is tvail 
able to a homeless family or individc*! 
Cirrent regulations allow this assistance to 
be provided for no longer th» n one calendar 
monih following the month a family loses 
Its home Faced with the scaia'y of hous 
ing advocates maintain that thae IS a clear 
need for this limit to be extended or lifted 
completely ll is almost impossible for a 



^CH^ presents a day tong 

South Jersey inild 
Advocacy Conference 

dt Glassboro State CoHege 
on May 15, 1986 

mr. ;h fh« ACNJ Of>ce at 
(201) «<3 3876 Of '6091 <6? 32ii 



low income homeless familv to Tind decent 
housing on todar's market within that short 
period of time 

\ rtxent hearing m Ihe \dmmistrative 
law Court in Sewark affirms !his point 
Harr;e'ess inJioduals Irom an Mi/ab^tii 
Shelter had been unable to iocaLC housing 
Thev had requested an extension of 
eniergencv assistance from the local we'fare 
office but had been denied because 'hev 
had exceeded the current time limit With 
(he help of housing advocates, they appeal 
ed to the court and welfare officials, in a 
pre tnal agreement, extended the emergen 
cy assistance The stringency of these 
regulations is clearly illustrated by rhe fact 
that in 1 984 less than one half of I of the 
state s Af DC families received emergency 
assistance for any type of emergency, in- 
cluding food, shelter furnishings etc 

Advocates are also calling for the State to 
provide the Tnannal backing res,essary to 
support Its po!ic-v commitment to the home 
less A preliminary jurvey conducted last 
vear bv the Accountants for the Public 



Inte'est SJ sho*ed that il is thorough 
ly evident thai New Jersey provides far less 
for alt emeigency services to the homeless 
($S5 per person, per year) than a.iy 
neighboring state provides in funding for 
shelter alone " Some of our counties are 
without shelters for homeless families 
Without adequate funding assistance from 
the State, private groups such as church 
groups and community agencies who have 
traditionally sheltCTCd the State's homeless 
have been unable to provide shelter for the 
increased numbers of people in need 

Advocates tre also demanding that the 
State address the fact that many o' the 
homeless families and individuals are sim> 
ply unable to afford any housing in New 
Jersey due to the inadequacy o.' the current 
AFDC GA auistance As Tab« I illus 
trates even !00*» of ijie current AFDC 
grants 15 not enough to pay for shelter 
alone, based on real cost of living in New 
Jersey Legal Services of New Jasey is cur 
rently developing a coalition of concerned 
citizens m orda to press the State to take 
responsible action 

Thejc issues a ^ others, such as the lack 
of training for state and local employees 
who work with homeless people, the lack of 
coordination in planning and provision of 
frvtces to the homeless and the breaking 
up families due only to lack of housing 
rrust t>c adaicssed on a stale levd There is 
a clear need for the state, through its 
Department of Human Services to evaluate 
these issues and implement regulations and 
programs that more adequately address the 
real needs of horreless famjhes 

Partoenhlp Nre<M 

The State alone, cannot assume total 
responsibility for sheltenng the homeless 
Manv of the suits filed on behalf of home- 
less people throughout the state require 
countv and municipal governments lo pro- 
vide tor the shelter and servKcs required bv 
the homeless as well Those private groups 
such as churches and the Salvation Armv. 
who traditionally have ministered to the 
needs of Ihe boneless coniinue to plav a 
major role in -meeting those needs 

Communiiv jiroups jround the stale are 
begirnmg t<i develop alternative living 
situationc for lower income families and m 
dividuals various options such as home 
sharing, s vea. equitv prograrrs eommunitv 
land trusts and even urban homesleading 
are being developed and explored rn carious 
communities around the state 

In addition, people art beginning to 
come together both locally and on a county 
and state wide basis to speak up on behalf 
of t>«e homeless people tn the state Groups 
such as the New Jersey Task Force on the 
Homeless. Right to Housing and the Union 
Countv Inter faith Counal on the Home 
less are developing strong coalitions of 
atizetis concerned aboot the growing prob 
lem of homelessness and (he tack of strong 
initiative or the part of the State's Admini 
stra'ion and Legislature to date In some 
(continued on page 5/ 
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Homeless 

t\.onttr,ued from page 4) 
lo».3tion< <i:«.h at Ncwarlk homeleN"; peo 
pic lh«mscNes arc joining (oncthcr in Jc 
mand approprsa'c 3Niion on the part ot ihc 
sfaic and munic!paiii% and arc aslkiis to be 
j«*ci an oppoT,unjt> to work on remedying 
theif hoTiele^s \{jte 

I cadcrt of man* rdigiout (troupe arc 
beginning to >oi;c thctr concern about iht 
pomelcN* <i(uaiion \lembcr> kj\ various 
Jeni>mi nations at a loi.aI loci arc Naliing op 
their >.hur>hes and >vnagogucs lo >.orpc iox 
ward and tpcak tc the need U>t [cmporjr* 
shcilc and Jor permanent housing tor the 
homeless b'atewide group*. su>.h as the 
1 eagLeof \Vomen Voters loig a^'ivc in ad 
>o^attng tor low in^onie housing arc jo'n 
tng *iih other gfoupi m a puth lor b'a[c a^ 
».ounta(>i'it* in ihc plaTnmg and prosision 
of houMng for our lower tn>ome >.iiizens 

low-lncone Housin|> The Ke> 

The>-e ad >ocatei are aware liowe*e' ihai 
an\ eflorti on behalf of the homeless wi'l be 
futile unless a comprehensise plan lor ad 
d'cssng ihe housing reeds of the rate s 
ioweM !n>ome families is developed The 
New Jcrse> Supreme Court s \tt laurel 
de».is<ons represented an important first 
s.ep toward doeicpmg such a plan The 
new Council on Mtordable Housing was 
de>e'oped in a^^ordan^e with the F-air 
Housing Vt of 1983 passed bv Ihe I egisia 
ture -n response «o ihe Cour* s Mouni 
Laurel II de>.i>ion Ii will be responsible for 
re>iev*ing and monitoring the mplementa 
:i'ir of munitipal plans whsh are to in>Iude 
pro>t(.ion for the deselopment of a fair 
s-hare of lo* and moderate in».ome housing 
As noted bv the Chairmar ot the Council 
Arthur Kondrup. this C Oun^il and iti work 
represent onlv another step towards ad 
dressing our low income housing needt 
ho>*e>er \C N j in 'ts testimon> bctore the 
Council in February IW prcs<^ted some 
recommendations which we be'ioe vul! 
strengthen the potential potiti>e iTpact thit 
A*.! <.ould have on lj*er income families n 
the state (The full teti of these rccommen 
dations can be found elsewhere m this 
Newsletter ) The total effect of ihii Act 
however will 'ake veari and will moil prob 
ablv not have a substantial effect on the 
housing problems of the poorer families m 
the slate More must be done to address the 
real housing nccsJs of these families 

There are >ommunit> groups manv 
working in conjunction with s[ate »nd 
municipal entitiei. who are a>.tuallv 
developing low income housing Theie 
proiecti, however, are few and far between 
and are limited bv la,.k of resources \ 
larger commitment of financial and 
techrital lupport are ncteisarv if non 
profits are to be encouraged lo take a 
greater ole m deveioping and supporting 
these tvpei of housing endeavors 

A TIMf fOR ACTION 

MI people share the baMc hum^n right 



to live ir dignilv, saferv and security Surely 
all of vou either as individuals or *i 
represen.ative' of vojr organization recog 
ni/e the nee tor ihai basi^ right for 
Amerua s .hildrer We have ail seen Ihe 
negaave mpa.i disiupied and displaced 
lam.Iies on children — m vvhools in so>.ial 
er^ounie-^ m h^al'h sin.at ons m emo 
tumal and me.'ial probienn \ pla^e lo >.all 
hi^"-e wheini t j jd,ti<.inal setting 
o' m ,he iraJi .o"al t.i'id seems iittle 
erouj^h 10 ask tO' n a ^ojnirv ^j^h as 
ivurs 

It IS imp-irtan* is At work tv addresv this 
i.nsis ot housing ...J ^-ivTele^sres* lo keep 
in n nd thai tor the horre'es^ ..hildren v^f 
ihis s,atc how-pin^ i nfiiher a ..omTisxjiis 
mvr jn invesinerit ^ti ah^vnic These >.hild 
rei nred arO shoi 10 have t*'e right to the 
basi^ human provisiors if food shelter and 
^knhmg leJeral ^tale and ICKal policv 
nus' Si.knowledge and insure this righ> 

The ».risis of honelevsness is g'owing 
Thousands o' tamilies are alreadv a'fcvted 
and 'houvands mi>re a'e at r sk of im 
m ne^l[v losing ihcir home and in some 
>.ases losing iheir ^'iildrei ^^e need Ij 
beg n working r>i,A on addressing rhis prob 
lem and ihc corresponding la^k of low 
income housing 

Our tede-ai ieg,sla'o-s need to hear that 
this problem is o' rrajor s.orcern to New 
Jerscv citi/ens CJur s.at; government must 
be pressed to assume an a^tise leadership 
role if this problem is to be addressed com 
prehensivclv and etfe^'neU Municipal 
governments need to asknowiedge their 
responsibilitv n exa».erba'ng the current 
si'uatioT through ex».ii.sionar\ zoning laws 
and use o' regu'a.ions or resir-^'n'-s that 
. ve se-iouslv linued the develi i of 
afforda^^'e familv hous ng The* r.ced to 
begin developifiji wa>s of providing iheir 
fair (.hare innovative bousing options fo' 
the lower intor-e taTijlies of iheir regions 
as required under he far Housrg A>t of 
IW 

Thow local vouti.v and statewide groups 
alreadv working u- address the needs of Ihe 
homeless need 'he support and input of the 
child advo«.a^v .UiTnuniiv This is a com 
plex diftuuli problem bui it ts rot an im 
possible one Strong leadership a commit 
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ted partnenhip and an informed publK 
awareness are txeded if Ncvv Jersey is to 
ullitnately address our cu'rent epidemic of 
homelesitwss The prescription will not be 
simple or e*$> to swallov*. but it muit beac 
cepied if the health of our children, families 
and state is to be ensured 
. 1980 L S Census 

: Shiilev Cetsmar Not tiKM.th lo Li^e 0,-> 
A Survev of Liviftj Costs and Conditions of 
Head Siart Families in Ne»»fk (Aptit 1**4) 

' A reseni natnral studv (.onducted bv Cuihni 
t>oit>eare of the Nitional Lo* ln>ome Hous 
in< toaiition iho*s that Ne» Jersey is iftirJ 
Hi|fi«i on a na 'OT»t Rental Cnsis Index This 
(idex rerreseitsa (.onservitiveesti-na'cof the 
numt>ef of sery low irKome rente/ households 
disideC b\ the nuirber of affofdab!* rental 
households Only California and Nevada have 
a wofse pfotilem than N«w Jffvev 

J Surses of rental discnmi nation due to paren 
lal status in Ne* Jffsey Muldlesea County 
Housnt Coalition n983 i)S4) aid 
Maruns ei at Reportmt on Measunri 
Restnciive Rental Practices Affectiftt 
Famlies with Children A Naftona) Survey 
(HL'D 191V}) 

s For a more conpreheniivc discussion of Ihij 
issue, see Siephen Eisdor fer s article Ho«j 
a * ^ T $ Ch Mfcn AC^J Arw 
tfttrr {11, :3) 

6 The situations of Richard and Martha L and 
their children and the other familm dcKtibed 
m ihis artK'c arc real rheit cases have been or 
arc beint addressed by county or munictpa' 
(lousint advocAcy ortusiutfons Their uan 
have been chadted to protect ttwir privacy 

" Nt TofnaitewiCi, "Children Eotetini Foster 
Care Factors Leading to PUcetnetii (Sum 
tuary Report) DYFS (1985) 

8 Sd PUcetnent Revje* Rtport \9U CPU 
Advisory Council (fW) 

9 J B Classman M L Petitt atxl D ^ B*i 
ted Housmt for S«ngle Parent F».Tiii>« ' 
Oepanmeni of Ccmmunity Affairs (I9I2» 

10 TV Pr^sideri $ Cc«nniission on Hovsins of 
1962 found that there were over 10 trillion 
'very low itvconc" rentmjbouseholdjinihc 

fva',on Over 23^ of whom Ijve in subsidized 
hosisnj The rest live in sub-standard hous 
inj and or p«y over 25^ o' Iheir irKOtnc for 
ho«sin| 

11 An excdkn. cxpUAaiion aAdguide lOtheFY 

federa] bsidjcf related to Lo* inio>-ne 
Housing can be obtairted from the Low 
IrKome Hosisint Infornatjon Service 1012 
14ih Street N W , >V«jhinjton D C 20003 
A S3 donation u recomn>ended 
i: ReponoftheGoverrsor'sTtikForceonihe 
Moneless pajc J, October " I9f3 

13 Ibvd 

14 Mary Losi Petitt keyno<e speech ACS J 
Hos»s#nj Forum ' No Place to Call Home 
DeccTibera I9t4 



ScxmaJ VIctlahitios of CWdm For 

profcMionaJj who work with ictually 
abused children and fanuljci For funher 
info call Con'ercnc« Coordinator at (202) 
745-2176 

TW Thmpeatk Network of tb« SmaBy 
AbvMd CUM Trealnnt lalermtkm 
aad Prmadoa For funher tnfo ciJ] (609) 
962 «333 

The Adokactat ftm&j Tcnafe Pimti 
aad TVtr C^Odm The Third Annual 
Combined Adoleicent MedKine/Ould 
PiychMtry Sympoimm For more mfo call 
Linda CJaJlraon. (201) 45M267 
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Statewide approach 
to aiding homeless 

DEAR EDITOR, 

\ouf recent editorial on the homeless cilirens of NVw 
Jersey was a timeK and much neeaed reminder about a 
problem that atfects more people evervday We at the As- 
sociation lor Children of Nev^ Jersev share your concern, 
parncuiarK in light of the tremendous increase m voung' 
families with children who are becoming homeless through- 
out the state and who are unable to find a place to live 

Last vear. for example. 86 percent of the people as- 
sisted through New Jerseys Homclessness Prevention Pro- 
gram uere famihcs with children Kecent estimates indi- 
cate that more thaa 60 percent of the ' new homeless" 
among us lodav are those families Many of these families 
have verv low incomes and many are headed bv single 
mothers but growing numbers of uorking two-parent fam- 
ilies are also finding themselves without a place to live 

Homeless families in New Jersev are faced not only 
with a serious lack of decent, affordable housing but also 
win bhtant discrimination bv landlords asainsl families 
witi children Though lechnicallv our current laws prohibit 
thi*^ t\iH d di'^crimmation. in roalitv they do lutie to pro- 
tect \tH."2 Jamilies trom tht<; ivpe ot treatment Two 
b 111 rurtnr. bcmr considrrtd b\ our Legislature S-181 
tS : L< jnr.a Bmum and S 2030 (Scr.<; Uvnona LipTir.r, and 
Dorjij Difrantescoiuouid more ottectivelv pron.Oi' nous- 
irc oi><:rimir.ation against families-a much needed rem- 

We are al^o seeing more and more families if^ N^** 
i>eir,: <;eparatK3 oiten rormjncntlv herau^c tfte 
rr*-"- rjm'-: salo aflordjr)'o romc^ ir^: tncr rh't- 
Crc Tne'^t (niidrcn are T/iarc^ in ro^t'""" nomc^ tit Teal 
p^ (h' "n-'Ccii ro-i {0 tf^em and crLMt tmancidl co-t lo "^o- 
fit'T ("ton (ic^P'te trtt ben etnv;<; ct th^ r.jrrr'^ lo rt 
un.v tht'.r ijthicn tnesc children remain tf lor^ ptriuo 

Mi"\. ft'^'neiess lamiiir^ uith Inv^ incomp^ ar*' drmrd 

h.nc b«'"" tiMin^J I'l nl lai-!' tor thoT hnmck'^'vnc';^ A 
^ rc' m /nrr wi'n tun voi.n:: rh'iaren utto nas Sift7 a 

jnrc tro'^i Nru .Irr^ov ^ u<.tjrr oti.re** '{ ^"t rijj kr^wi- 
n d.i\:incf thot ^r" wii's p'^nc tn r\ictf rt-^'^cn 
tnoiic*^ f'.f^r' art^ ro <^pn:Im^^•^ d\>,ijh'" her m l^at 
nronu .irJ a"'1 h^r rnil^rn, nnunt'''< to \^e 
htlieve "ic fdij'r p»'aMnn ot our currer.l w-i.jrt rciiiiia- 

(n-'rcrm.! pofp'.-" .irou'^fi the <itale arr ir^irc re 
<;ponj to tncrrMs hut tnf^\ hue be'p iir.iird in unjt ifiov 
ran do alone \ ronTrohrri'^i^c '^t.iiow.ide apn'^oach is 
rcedod on boih a poiK \ an'J program level if Neu 
to get ' it5 O'An ti()u<;e in order must ^tari uorhng 

lopnhcr now to addres'=: thi<; 5criou<; problem No child, 
tamiU or indi\idujl in ih:<; nau' •should he denied a home 
It !<; time lor our state decision mjkc's to shtiw comr3<i<=ion 
anJ loader.srip jn dealing uith inh iSsue V\e are gl^^d in.)t 
Tht" st.ir lodger has rome ioruard lo bnrg thi> crucul 
mjtter totrc public e\c 

Cirn A ^ralera r\eruli\e Oirertor, 
and Trina f jcan Unusins \ssoriatc, 
Asvo<utinn for Children of Nru Jersev. 

Neuark 
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Court eases eligibility slandarcls 
in major victory for ihe homeless 



THE STAP LCDGCR, Wednesday ^'•►^^u^rv4, 1M7 



B\KATJn BARRETT C\RTFR 
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Tr.f court u\i ill Liret br3nc^^ 
cf ^ne.r.rrifnt-tt'Kf fi^cutne itei";lj 
iMC aid jiJicial-hnf rercRP'iriJ the 

'^g pr'^bhmj cf loi» i:i'cirf (ami 
lu> In i'' r M -i 'ii.'^i t^ u Jt<; a ^ 
ri". v.( i^ijs hj\c bc»n (Jjnc to ame- 
' . n'c ifo cor <;o(;ut rocs of a hous 
11K ' irlkot n v^hith pyir and n 
cirjs iil'v r'^on^ of r <i>" in 
t . 1 i^'il ta-r.trf>'i,.v(. riifr 

^[ t J^ill? IiT thf p.T ! I'r«»' 'cr 
M 1 r „^ft With rC'P'^xt ti> t'e fj!,'t 
<; jn'i'J hj> ro (j'ffu iltv in afpf^ 

huf haJ aT orpoitunt^ to plan 

f.f^ii if failrd to do so BiJl s' e MiJ 
[►'.■> rnijrt knind oMrmousl) troubl ng 
thr h(t that t^( dfpartfnent nutates 
rp, Of tuntv to flan wiUi ad\an<f wam 
IPS of tV cr:sis 

Ifi vifw of 'h*> wfti urdrritofvj 
a- ' ^* r ifKi,'ntT''<d lacUf jifcrdjbV 
[ L.Mr;; (o» the pif^r *f itr r n incfd 
I' I' i! ultin.ali U 'JTi J r'K and 
>' 3ff irsrv in I i -^ible 
f r I fi null's In pin to d» 'iw-i 

I I ' -Ml r ijid tf," coLf I agmrs the 
r Trc n > ass'Mjnr* vihuh u'.i.jIIv 
r ^an hru^rg fjTiili's in a moM 
ro<;ri fi'^ur mtrtidcd as a lorg 

Bjt it^c S! J t^;e nnT,ii]')i:i tvf 
Wxil of f-ncrR- ncv a<.iistanie o«igM to 
^rovijJe an ad^uile pxriod for tfic lo- 
cJtton of substitute fvrrr.ancct hou.Mn| 
for the dt^pljcfd fjmilifs 

Davtd C Sciarra. the assistant 
dfpu'i p'jbhc advncaie who anj-icd the 
cj-r for the homfl'ss wid The do'i 
M 'n IS i tlpar Mdory for homelnj 
fan I'f^t in N*"* J^r^^v Ihfir i<. no 

T-" ib' III thit 7. . d fiMcn mjkfs 

' I I ,f , r ifi fitni p a^"Jt 
"i« r> c' c frni . nl a^J n 

1 1'tittlJr the Dfpjrtrnettt (^f Kumjn 
S'^riicc^ 



Bjt Sdjrra "^iid .t or', Tpl.e* to 
horre'fM fj^iii h 3 ' t ' as* "t 
\o'Mrg i pi '.p f rrit'n it-f! hi-'^Ic^ 
*h^n the Btj-^wuk sS"rr tVv 
*fre U\.-t, ir ^hj <J..An an a;t*Jl$ 
ccijit rejt "t' d [tfiT ( Ti the fjijll 
standard s^>oi,ld nr' iff' rl Th' 
j'a'f Stffi! ( ( (Jv'i r 1^ U> 3'k<>L' to 
bear L^at * -"ir 

K'. 3 I'v.Jt , ( iKf I ,1 g 

a'd t) d < > . . 
cr M RHJ . " 1' f*- 
pcrt;."'i'\ to p'li rri 

pu'jt'C fi- jrtrz i/i !' 'u! bv th* ci i'' * '1 
gne Hi,r'ar ^^■fu^.^ jn - pp ^r'l I'v lo 
come up *n'' ti* A [I culUMi^ tt-jt 3<. 
tually mcfl tJie n'^eii o! h-neii f jrii 
lifi in Ih'S stale ' 

' Oir ccfit^ntM". was that 'he ffitj- 
latior^ iffertu) U df^.cJ t r'irk» 
farr.ili' ^ ^V'ter s n-ri ^]>i 

S- larr J "^3,d 'h'^ curt ril "R had 
already V'p( ^ a iv i 'm- I ni 't f-.n 
t> >r*' "iiv rr"r ■ l: »v rr r 'n f'e 
(uuil iJ' r 'pri » t (■ '" t> ' 'I od 
to n 1 ' k(3 " f '>!' '-I in " 

h r 'S l-- . " i *,l ' n' ' 

f ral uh" r'j -m'' J 
IS no I :^'f h^-'l rq tV'' ca^r and Ihe 
a'lor?' \ Mrd' i^i. mt'T c { fvt 
berfa~'"<d ff^r c i. I'l i ni 

7^ fii3<l3n"(t' a M" ic^'-m f'^r 
the At' rnf) Gcr.'il^ O^'nr J t^e 
ca"< li bcira rrwr^.J t) a'l'T s but 
fvo dfti^icn had rade j'^'-lrr Jay 
regarding whelher ihfy wccld a^k the 
states h!thest court to Tt\,fii (be 
Issuf 

Aho in\oKe4 n th^ cas« v «rf Ji> 
srph E Kar' a^'iMjrt coit! '"-"-i 
«ho fpff^CRlfl Allarlic ( 'U 't> \' 
hi"c ( i\\ wi? r^-prcMnt'd fv Vjt'h 

vilV t> .'I 'r 'J hfil «ff.i(,^ 
fi'< ] a f' J f tv 'i,f-f n ifir 1 
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Not Enough to Live On 



A Survey of Living Costs and Conditions 
of Head Start Families in Newark 



Jrie^ findin'^s deianed m "115 occu-nenf are tne results ot a soeci f'^.ect nvoivmq a C2)t<-t)0ra''-;n 0' 
the NGvv,irK Prp oo\ Cj^ncu inc ana the Assoc a'iOn fcr Cm i":rL'n cf New Jersey, Tne crc ( 
Aas ces Qnea soitM» r-r tne cur^ose of qathenrq tactual Catj on t^»' cos; ana ccrc ♦ ons ot iiy'nq 
stuations ct cafC^f; en'onp-a m 'no NewarK Pre School Ccunc i^'C 

• t was vreoa'ec 'n'ouw'! ana tmanc at assista^ice orovaed Asso-i<itiOn -o' Cn'a''»^'n ct 

New v<^f"^ev 



if irr'i Cf^si .n -j" j >. < r • ^ . f 



Newark Pre-School Council. Inc 
Association for Chilcren of New Jersey 
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Preface 



This roDort Gocumpn'S tno (>conorr.c DnQri and saujad livm j ccnCil.ons .n ^ah^ch Newark s low 
.ncome cr.iaren n^e Tht^ statisr^cs oamt a Ditturr* ot n worui ;%ni^r^ the norrrs are cr.ronic want 
recurrng senoas of hunaer ana su:j3tnnaart3 nousinc '.Vmte tn« year m heaa Start nroviatiS an 
oas'S of erucationaj Gcciai and ne^iltn services Dunofitt nq tn.^ entire tamiy ,t' is soon over ana the 
realities of ute hved on tne economic eage aaam rmcur tne unysicai ana sociat oeveiooment of 
tnese pre bcnooiers 

Among tne imcl cations that emerge are the toiiowmq 

• While tnree quarters or the- HeaJ Start families rely on tne AFDC allowance tt ts the 
smallest and most mncemjarp roaeral tenetit of ail bo tnat cniidren soena tneir formative 
years in tamnies tacinq continuous economic stress 

• Although rpnts on the ^r^e narket ciaim an rorcmate h-^ ount ct the AFDC dtio.vance 
there is no mechantsm to ad-usl the oenefit 50 as to . cide enough to cover otrier 
legitimate 'amily expenses 

• O' a'l Hea-I Start families ' 's those rent-nn cn t^o nr,vate hn.js-n- markPt wr ch face the 
Greatest financial c ft^ci^ities and this is comocuncea //nen tnev are resi^ons^Oie for cro 
vid n.) their own heat 

• VVr 'e very few fam.lies lacc neat altoi^ietner a<r-nos! n.i.f ust^ bOace heaters to augment 
madeouate heaiir^g an alternative tnat is DOth n ija-'doub dnd jnneaiir, 

• Altnough ;:jblic health croTessionais nave lor^j set-n thn connect on between raf and 
roacn inteslation and tinking oaint on tne on^.^ nana and dtseaso nna lead pofsonmq on 
the othor extrerreiv larc^^ r^jmoers ct Ne;*.orK rn i-ren li^e n ne'gnoornocds and housing 
units wnere these cond fons dre commonoiace dnd LnaCdressed 

• Since food the one sur^uat item »nat is f'^/iDle it ib \rv one wh'Ch is cut often Deiow 
ni.trit'on.ii standards w.tn ooss^dio long nen.itivf- Effects uo-.n the cognitive 
deveiooment of ch loren 

• Despite thf^ teder.^M rccd stdmo oroaram nung.^r 1 , r.-c.-r n . -nPfiom^n' n with wrnch 
these families dna cn igrpi . cDe 

• Atterrpts .,t medsunn.. ^ im-f nav not t)t' u^m , ^--fec: s^.jrceo ^nen gathering 
statistics z ic^^ "^w H.^.-J ^v,rr 'Mrnes n^scl ' F-.n.i P ntrif-. ounrg t^ose penoas 
wnen u^^\ ijc^ rjod 
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• Although Newark Head Start families have few comDlamts of Mea,caid seaices they 
Often cannot afford tranboorralion to doctors and ciinics pO'^ting up oroDiems m access 
to health care 

• Altnougn half of the children recently cut from Medicaid nad to forego medicai and dental 
Cdre Decause parents could not afford the fees no state heaitn program exists to helD 
youngsters who no longer eiig Die necause of stringent AFDC [guidelines still fall 
Deneatn the poveriy line 

Considering these problems the Head Start families have superbly carrtud out the'r involvement tn 
the program showmg tneir deep commitment to tne well-being of tneir children vet tne difficulties 
of daily living in the city are continuous some tne results of local Situations and otners of conditions 
applicable to all low-income residents m New Jersey For although tne housing conditions men 
tioned nere may be specific to Newark tne economic conditions are not Famt.ies and children 
throughout the state face the same difficulties in finding affordable housing in meeting rental and 
utility costs and m satisfying survival needs en a woefully madeauate budget Because of financial 
pressures they attempt to satisfy food requirements almost wholly 'nrougn the food stamp allot- 
ment In urban areas where prices are unconscionably high and selection poor ' the conse- 
Quences are multiplied many times over 

Responsible citizens and government cannot m good consc ence aiiow tnese conditions to exist 
Our state otters great promise and opportunities to some -jf its children — it must offer a decent 
living standard to ail of its children 



'This information comes from rcbDO'^ises • ; coen pnded ouesiions on tr^e Gjcstionnaire 
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Executive Summarv 



INCOME AND EXPENSES 



A INCOME 10 T :ne H^a- 



niontn or S5 7j4 a vf,\ir Win 'm aac; ',r> l' toou :>!jrnDS f^o .ivnrau'' irKomo 'b S5^^5 a 
rrontf' or S7 i 40 a ve^r 

rais.'O to S531 or S6 372 yea^ 'n.^ :}/..^st ct all 
B. EXPENSES 



1 RENT 

• 33' uf 'ncome is tne cenora 'y ac ^o.^; ir'' r i' . ct Tnt^ cost o1 ^'u^sm-; ' ; -ncrrnf MOAever 

Heaj Start fam ues ovfvaii snt nj J 1 ,iv« r,i',^' ^ * ' J ^ ot the r .-'p^ r,'^ '..'m j v\,r ..(Mr^e 
vaiu" c* tooa std'ricb ib ocaea 'o pnco^ri. 



• F.im neb in DuDuc noubir'^ pjv an cwera ;<> c' . .'S cr J3 ^' ir,L^,i • 



• r ci'n I'e*^ in nous nr; ;Mtn tuns. a jf^o f n» . 
( J5 vvi:n tne adUiiicn c* tu' o sM't , 

• P^rniiieb i'^ housing on tne t^m^ rruifc ;,av 
'4'> vvitn tne ciaciitio't r\ \'jo^: b^i'r;; . 

• c -ObSivo rents 01 ■'0'^ or mrvf c' '"h 
n . uDiic "oub fv; iPprcenfa,'> * ' m : 

2 UTILITIES 



•n' - ^'tn the 

I 'ivfraqp c.f St?4H ^ j or inr oine rpni 
trc piiid tw n ot '""L" r"ntt-'r 4 in ffff* rna^-et 



Hoat 

mmT'Oi* oni * . (, t Tne ' inn i 
.vab . cr wH ' T r\ ofre 



; 1 



Hair . r 'n^ tamihes \ 7 ' i u*- Tiir. '..t ^ 
uve' :Ud(J ^,or>ie cf ^"^ese Uni-. (^o. 



/ n PtMtin'-: ti ils ,w 
'^11' ..n»'n tni'-- .iiiu" ' ' 



iLCurTiulalf'O ' 



j ,» 'f at A.iS f ►-j^orl*'^ 
I .tatT^r aoaoo) 
v.^ t. IS I'-^n 1 'o 
' js I I f mt' an'j not 
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Electricity 

• 96% ot the tanniltes h.jvo pipclric'tv The jveraae bill that wtis reooned nn.is ST 0 or " 5*^0 of 
income (12% with the aaOition ot food stamps) 

• Halt ot the tamtlies (2661 na^e DiUS over S50 the top 1 5% (67 1 nave Ditis of ovor S100 



• Families receiving tood stamps pav an averaue ot S21 l a month l about $5"; a w«»i'K) or 
37% ot »heir income on tood This includes SI 57 (average tooo stamp auotment) piu". i60 
average amount added from their own pocKei 

• 60% ot the population with tood stamps adds $50 or less each month to buy tood 75% 
add S78 or less 

• Famines who do not receive tood stamps pav an average of S253 50 a month (about S64 a 
weeki on tood This represents 35% of their average income 

4. COMBINED EXPENSES Food, Rent, Utilities Only Other normal e> penses such as 



• Overall Head Start families who pay thoir own heating bills pay 1 i 5% of their income which 
includes the value ot tood stamus tor the expenses of food rent and util.ties Those wno do 
not pay tor he^t have expenses of 84-© their average income (including tood btampsi 

These expenses differ m each type ot housing 

• In public nousmg famihes Pay an average ot 7 3% of their income including (he vaiue ot food 
stamps tor these expenses These famines co not pay heating costs 

• In housing with subsidized rents tammes who dre responsible for headng bay an nveraae ot 
1 1 5% of their income including the vaiuo ot food stamps m these expenses if tney do not 
pay for neat they have expenses ot 84 o of their average incomu (including food ^.tamPs) 

• In housing on the tree marnet families responsible tor neat pay an average of 1 1 9% of their 
income which includes the vaiue ot tood stamps m tneso expenses M the.^ co not pav 
heating costs they incur exPenst-s ot 88' <- ot their average mcorr.e i nciuding tne vaiui- of 
tood stamps) 



• 25% of the tamiiies ^.hare nousin } 7 7' ^ et "H's^^ tatmlieb stato ih.il '^lev snare ;>j c.( (ne 
cost of renting 

• oO% of the families live m housmq on tnp um^ fiu^fKel and 8% live in nuusmg with buDSid zed 
rents whete triev mav mcur t-xpenses largt^r than their income isee aoove) 



3, FOOD 



Clothing and housenoid items are not mdudPd 



LIVING CONDITIONS 



HOUSING 
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aooviM 

• 36°: ci tho umiiies i-ve m houi,n- ai!^ acns,!v :jro<, cf over 1 00 [:t'fsons oer room 
th<« oanqer pom! 'or croACiriQ 

• 6Vc ol all thf. Mm 1,05 nave rjt, ♦^,fnur .jiwavs or ^pm..t,n»'b m meir .iDartrr.onis Almost 

• Almost 90 01 tne amiheb r,3v». ro.jcn.^b m vie ' rou' m ; ^-ithtT nil or nomofmes over half 
have roacnes m ♦♦^Mr nou&ing al! tne inu} 

• •sQ'-o nave nousmq v,t\h i.'aKin:^ rco*s or ceiiinr;s 

• 4 7S of at! tne Mmmes live -n housing oeen,,^ :ia^ r i pam: Half c: tne 'amihes ouDi c 
rious.n:^ and 63% of tamiiies m nousm:; witn sjObid jea rents f^ave .his orobiem whicn .s 
relalea to t^.e extstence of N^ad poi>oninq m cn laren 

UTILITIES 

• Over a thra of Ihe fammes m an Tyot^s of housing rep-^rt r>.w.n^j n.jnt only some of the 'irre 

• -iO" rf tne lani ucb m froe market ncusmg cp'. have 'leai sono of the • Tie 

• 46"" c* the famuiob use bpace fieaters vs.th JO' , c' 'hen nq then, always cr somel-mes 

• lfi Co*n Duniic housing anj tioubin^ on 'he '-ee marKt-t 30^ u! the tam-hes report rMat i-ev 
aiz/avb Of scnietrneb ube :>o.ce healers 



FOOD 



• 78^ Cf .^11 fam i eu Anetr,.H tne> reL^w- " od '.M-p'. f ' t repcrt that f-P, rften or '.crrie 
times fun cut c* 'ood and f^a^e nc rnonov to Dj^ more 

• Onty , Cf tne tam.ies receiving tooa stamc. rppori that food Marr-Pb Mbt throughout th- 
montn 

• Almost fiaif f47' , of the f im i.es rece-vng 'ood siano-. btale th^t thev Ubt 'nree ^veeK . 
onty 

• OC^' o* no fam.i.fb add nc(3o<* imoLP's to ^^"i -.tjr^^ps racn r-ontM - ^^.0 lebL — 
allhoi^gh u'l ' verwhef^in . ' . ' r t-r nu- f.-. : , nf 'tJ i r.-o^t v thn, son^t.me^. cr 
o*ten f./^ f 0' toctj anr: cafi"( • ^ittco 'o Luv hxr< 

• T-ie a'ea 'Co^ hgni T^e thar,c a- d't. .-♦s.t i-n,es .4 ..rot,, -hat the,r 
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HEALTH 



• 25^0 ot ihe lamihes rpceivtnq MeaicaiO slate mat mcv navp sometimes hao a ooctor or 
aentist reauest an aoaitionai payment over ana ^oove !ho Mec caiO reimbursement 

• 30»c ol the tamrhes covered Dv Meoicata who neeoes o.tncpedic shoes lor tneir chdaren 
(prescrioefl Dv physiciansi were aentpo reimpursement wniie l 3' - receivea half oavment 
as opposea to 'ib-o who receuea MeoicaiO oavmor' n tuii 

• Over half ot the parents cove^ea Mec3 ^aio state tnat they have not r^oara ot 'ho Earty 
Perioaic Screening anO D.agnost-c Program (EPSDPl a bpeciai fOqraT^ tor children m 



• 1 19 families (2 are not coverecJ by MeOiCaia A cianor ot tr.e tamiitc" not n^w cOv^^rc'c^ 
by Meoicaio hacJ Deen roci,j'**n;s m the pas* Of these about 50\ blati* tiio' ta^e their 
chilaren less often to Goctors .»na ochtu ts 

• Those not recet/mg MeOica'^ coverage pay an average of $23 for each coctor s visn tor 
tneit child 

• 41% of the fam.i.es riOt receiving MocJicaiO reoor' that m the past vCit '^Ov wer? Kept from 
t.iking a s.ck chiia to the doctor because tney lacKeg r.oney 

• Many families wrote m t^-^t they have Citficulty 'n gett rg to thf ooctor s office a thira 
soec.ticaity stating th<it they often lacK bus fare 

EMERGENCIES IN THE LAST SIX MONTHS 

• Almobt hail '-Jd^ ) of the 'anvi es rvi^c- I <0 no KoC n<^" r,i ct 'ht. rron.r^ 

• have been L;L.raia'ize>J 

• 9S have nao possessions 0 im^^i J Cfb^'Ov -3 i:v v.iiG ni, 

• 7*c have ^een tvicfec t.e( .lust' o' ncn navment o' 'rn' 

• '/ ~. n^ive Aa.teC icr, , :u bi'c A J>.-tcr bedubr o* anr: ! l'^ ;J o.'C.ime v«'ry StCK 
PERCEPTIONS 



MecicaiO 



• Almost r^aif o' 'r.*' laai '-i i ''id! r'^T ji. 
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itf in A^lfnf^f' p'it'^ ""^ '''^r''' J"'^ '^'^ that point, whether 
n Jrm^ nf California or wherever, what do we )mow about 

in terms of the number of people who are coming into these sliel- 

oav rSl^^.''""'' '^7 rr '""^''f^ b^^-^^^^ «f the inability to 
fe7? rent in their current shelter, and what was their previous shel- 

Ms. Fagan. I know in New Jersey it's the number one rpa<!nn 

")S^"Boxii"?tSrT"^ ^.^^^ jobJs^th'ese^coZ r'L^on"' 
MS. boxiLL. I think when you re asking about the population of 

Trt'ioodatSn ^""J'^ S^,^"^ ^he top thre'e reasons 

Sm^z£Tpu^atrn"'" ••^^^^^ ^^••^ ^^ff--t 

re?st'ru?dtr lo^s^of'tSb""" ^^''^ ^'^^ 

Ms. Fagan. Unemployment or loss of job 

Chairman Miller. I assume that would contribute to the first 
r6cison. 

Ms. Fagan. It would contribute. 

Chairman Miller. I guess what I'm trying to determine here is 

ZXe^mL'\'^^ ^""^'^^ t^""' ^he subject of this hearTng 
^m Jmf nf . P^ople who at one point in time have a certain 
amount of stability, they have housing, they have some econom' 
resourcos coming into that family, from whatever sources ThTn 
the^economic base disappears and now we start down this slippei^ 

But there is no ability is there, for the state-and I use that 

Sn rhVsfJ?^?N' 'T''' '^t!' ^^^'i J"^^ take the local^risS 
^PrrVlhti? l^v"^ '^^'^^y' ^^y""^ sof^e Ji^iited effort at emer- 
gency shelter, and I'm not even sure, for the state to reach in and 

C."rZ'uV%'^t the McMullan's testiS^d they couM 

i., •''^K their 400 and some odd dollar rent; f somebody 

Tii P"''"^ half they could have stayed C^ thS^ 

ntt ^n°r V"^"^' °l ^"'"^ ''hare of the snortfall oJ 

to pick up the whole rent for some period of time until voi. Up 
whether or not this family can be re-Lp!oyed ^whTt have y.u 
then wp .ll°^r^ "^^''' •"f^"''"" almost total devastatTon and 
SfHnT ^"^ 't sounds to me as if the rescue is 

getting more and more tenuous, that it's really not happening 

Mr. ScALERA. And it's federally funded ppening. 

Ms. Fagan. Mr. Chairman, I do have to say that New Jersey has 
hacT,^ ?p^rj'''''"^'i'" P'""^'"^,'"' ^hich has been operational. It 
n^P Zfi ""^T^' ^"'^ ^'^tually set up to provide rent, arrear- 
fn llJ u I T'^^^^^ payments for families who are temporarily 
in need. But they run out of that money before the end of the year 
f very year they've run out of money. ^ ' 

Ms. McChesney. I believe New York has some provision for oay- 
ment of back rents and back utilities to prevent eviction St mv 
understanding is the housing evi.uon, out my 

nn^nwh" ^i''''^''- Understanding is it's usually allowed for 
one month or two months and that's preUy much it. If you 4ll 
behind .nd you can get cun-ent again, ^ou can come back S later 
and U, help you with vour utilities or something. But we 

have nc ■ ng where we make this part of the plan in tcTms of 
keeping tn, family intact, to seo whether or not Se can get a new 
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job and income into that family or not. You're telling me that's the 
number one reason, though, that people are ending up in this situ- 
ation. 

Ms. McChesney. Yes. I just want to stress the importance of 
that, because we heard from some members some of the stereo- 
types that— well, parents are substance abusers or people are psy- 
chiatrically disabled. That's not what the studies show. People who 
are psychiatrically disabled don't have enough together to keep two 
kids with them while living in a car. I mean, that's really tough to 
do that. So we are not talking about families that have major diffi- 
culties in those areas. These families are homeless because they are 
poor, because the economic base has fallen out from under them. 
Not for some of these other reasons. 

Chairman Miller. On the removal of children, Ms. Fagan, the 
removal of children and the use of IV-B, in each of these cases are 
you telling me that you're going through the court determination, 
or not going through the court determination? 

Ms. Fagan. A number of them are voluntary placements. 

Chairman Miller. Oh, I see. It's voluntary. 

Mr. ScALERA. It's voluntary placement 

Ms. Fagan. As Mrs. Ayres pointed out, a lot of parents are 
reaching a point where they're at the end of their rope and they 
cannot pay for a place that s reasonable for their children to stay 
in and after a year and a half of homelessness 

Chairman Miller. So the problem isn't with the judicial system 
just saying that this is one of the bases that you don't have to go 
through reunification or permanency or anything, it's that it's a 
voluntary placement IV-B doesn't applv. 

Ms. Fagan. Not always. 

Mr. ScALERA. There is a problem, though, with the judicial 
review, too, because even in New Jersey, we have a Child Place- 
ment Review Act and then a judicial mechanism for the review of 
those 900 children in foster care. Where was the judicial scrutiny 
that said what reasonable efforts were exhausted prior to the place- 
ment? And basically, it's a paper process and the courts are 
not 

Chairman Miller. Who represents the family and the children? 
Mr. ScALERA. Well 

Chairman Miller. Well, in California, you would have a court- 
appointed attorney, either from the Public Defender's office or 
somebody that they contract for 

Mr. Scalera. Well, in the ase of a voluntary placement, it 
wouldn't be a 

Chairman Miller I understand that I'm trying to separate out 
voluntary and involuntary. When you go through the involuntary 
process, somebody is there to represent the family against the 
Social Service system, and maybe even represent the children sepa- 
rately. 

Mr. Scalera. Right. We do have a law guardian program for the 
representation of the children and they should be raising that con- 
cern. But 

Chairman Miller. They're not? 

Mr, Scalera. We don*t see the reunification statistics that would 
seem to prove that in fact that concern is being raised and these 
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children are being reunited. They may argue that, but we haven't 
done a monitoring study of the court cases. 

Chairman Miller. You don't know if 4(b) failed at this point. The 
issue IS whether or not it's properly being raised by the advocates 
for the children and/or the families and whether or not the courts 
are forced to make that determination whether or not just simply 
inadequate income is a basis for the removal of children. 

Ms. Fagan. And there have been court decisions, as a matter of 
fact there s a case pending in New Jersey, the Algor suit in Ocean 
County, which is raising this issue. There's been a decision in Cali- 
fornia and also one in Washington, D.C. where the courts found 
that reasonable efforts should include some sort of provision of 
basic needs. 

Chairman Miller. So the hearing process under 4(b) in fact can 
be used should the court make that determination and if that's 
argued by the advocates for the family and the children before re- 
moval? 

Mr ScALERA. Yes, it can be used. The administrative agency, 
which is really at the front end, what we're arguing in our testimo- 
ny today, is that they have not put in place a meaningful set of 
services that would be likely to achieve a reasonable effort to pre- 
vent placement. 

Chairman Miller. But the only test of that is if you go through 
the involuntary process, really. You don*t get to test that in the 
voluntary, because you're talking about some distraught parent, 
and you're telling them this is the situation and they say okay, 
take my children. No one will ever find out whether or not there 
were proper services extended and proper effort used and exhaust- 
ed, because that's not one of the determinations in the voluntary 
system. 

Mr ScALERA. Well, in effect, though. Congressman, what s being 
legally argued is that 

Chairman Miller. It's not being argued to anybody, it's being 
argued to a distraught parent. That's my point. I think these 
people 

Mr. ScALERA. Well, the: have to interface with the social service 
system at some point. 

Chairman Miller. Yes, but as long as they can keep it volun- 
tary, they don't have to meet the burdens of proof that you do 
under IV-B for determinations. I believe they should go through, if 
the state is going to start removing these children, the state should 
nave to meet the burdens of proof that are required under IV-B. 

But that's not being done. They're circumventing it. Used to be 
they wanted it because they could get money. Now they want it be- 
cause they can't solve the problem if they go through that system 
because of the burdens it places upon the state social services. 

Mr. ScALERA. Well, we hope you look at that, because they are 
getting around it. 

Ms. McChesney. I also want to say that for the mothers, single 
niothers especially, whichever process they go through, once the 
child IS at a home those mothers don't ever get the kid back, and 
they know that, because they're not going to be found to have a 
suitable home unless they have income. Their income ha- been pri- 
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marily AFDC. TheyVe not eligible for AFDC once the child is re- 
moved. It's a Catch 22. They don't ever get their child back. 

Chairman Miller. That's true of children that come from rela- 
tively stable homes, once they enter the system. 

Ms. BucY. I'd like to reiterate again that those are the young 
people who at the age of 12, 13, 14, end up on the streets them- 
selves where no one has any responsibility and there are no legal 
records that these children even exist. 

Chairman Miller. In a hearmg the committee had over the 
weekend, we heard a corrollary to this: at least in Los Angeles 
County, it appears the foster care system is in total chaos. Like 
hell, they're going into foster care. We just sort of give them an all 
night ticket on the bus or something. Because there is no evidence 
that the foster care system in L.A. is absorbing any new children, 
teenagers, whatever, whether they come from homeless families or 
from families who abuse them. 

Ms. McChesney. I don't know what you heard over the weekend. 
But in spite of court orders and everything else, they're getting 
well over 100 cocaine withdrawal, or drug withdrawal babies a 
month in the L.A. County foster care system alone. The nursery is 
backlogged, you know, 120 days for infants. Any kid over the age of 
12 is just totally ignored and there is no such thing as placement 
for those kids at this point. The system has just totally broken 
down. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Coats? 

Mr. Coats. Ms. Fagan, I'd like to get a handle on the total range 
of services that might be available to the homeless family situation 
you described in your testimony. 

I understand your chart here in terms of their basic AFDC grant 
not covering average fair market rental in the State of New Jersey. 
But can you describe for me other services, whether they're cash or 
in kind, that might be available to this family in addition to the 
AFDC grant? 

Ms. Fagan. In the past 

Mr. Coats. In your particular area. Both federal, state and local. 

Ms. Fagan. In the past, there were substantially more subsidized 
housing units available and substantially more Section 8 vouchers 
available. That has been drying up. There are incredible waiting 
lists for housing, for affordable housing, and that is one of the 
major problems in New Jersey. As I mentioned, we've also got a 
Homelessness Prevention Program which is some state moneys, 
just under $3 million I think at this time, a year. Those moneys are 
available to families before they're homeless. Those moneys run 
out early every year. 

Mr. Coats. Are those designated for specific u:c or is it just a 
dollar grant that you can use, say, to pay the rent and tc buy food? 

Ms. Fagan. They've got a very narrow criteria of which families 
this is available to. It's primarily a working family that has hit on 
hard times, that has had an emergency, a financial emergency, for 
some reason. So this program, itself, does not even touch most of 
the poorest homeless families. And then they've also got food 
stamps, those types programs. 

Mr. Coats. Okay. This very real non-hypothetical family that 
you were talking about, it was a parent and three children, $465 a 
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month AFDC grant. Do you know what the total of other cash and 
in kind assistance would be available to that family to help them 
meet their basic monthly needs? 

Mr. ScALERA. We did compute that in our study, Not Enough To 
Live On. 

Ms. Fagan. Which I don't have with me. 

Chairman Miller. I wonder if you could supply that? 

Ms. Pagan. I can supply that to you. 

Mr. Coats. That, I think, makes your chart more complete for us 
because we have to look at the total range of services that are 
available to see what that differential might be to keep that family 
together through a homeless prevention program or increased 
funding for a homeless prevention program like you have in the 
State of New Jersey. But we really have to compare apples with 
apples here to meet the whole range of services, both cash and in 
kind services, that might be available. 

And Ms. Fagan, 1 want to do all I can to keep families together, 
too. But I keep having families coming to me, people in the foster 
care system coming to me and saying whatever you do, you've got 
to maintain the ability of the system to remove kids from famines 
because if for no other reason, the child neglect, abuse, sexual 
abuse that takes place, and if you go too far the other way, in the 
name of keeping families whole, you're destroying young peoples 
lives And so don't take that away from us. You're not advocating 
that. 

Ms. Fagan. Not at all. 

We're concerned that the system as it exists was based on some 
underlying assumptions about the fault of the family, which was 
true, and that's what it is really intended for, and we believe it's a 
very important and vital protection for children. However, we feel 
that the trend over the past five years has been that increasing 
numbers of families are in poverty with less support system, and 
that its inappropriate for those families to be broken up and be 
entering into this system and being punished for reasons beyond 
their control. Those children are not being damaged by their par- 
ents, and they're not in danger from their parents. They're in 
danger from their society. 

Mr. Coats. Well, I think we recognize that there are two classes 
at least, and some fall into each category 

I think it would be instructive for the committee, Mr. Chairman, 
it each of these witnesses here, to the extent that they're able, 
could supply us with information reflective of your area or any 
other information you might have, that lists what those support 
systems, as Ms Fagan just said, were five years ago and what they 
are today, so we could get a handle on where we're going here 
what services are available, and so forth. 

I don't want to ask you to do more than you're able to do, and 
1 m not asking you to do something you can't come up with. But if 
that information is available, as I guess some of you are nodding 
your heads it is, it v/ould be helpful for us to look at that. 

Chairman Miller. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Coats. I'll be happy to yield. 

Chairman Miller On that point too, I think, you know we 
passed an emergency homeless bill a couple of weeks ago. But my 
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understanding is that there will be a second piece of legislation 
coming along that's supposed to be somewhat more comprehensive. 

I would really appreciate the extent that you could stay in touch 
either with myself or Mr. Coats. If you get a chance to look at that, 
Tm sure somebody in your state, your associations, are looking at 
that. Because we would be very remiss if we didn't start to take a 
look at that in the sense that if we're just going to add money on to 
the system, that we make sure that it doesn't discriminate or 
damage families. I know it's hard, because we immediately want to 
say, no money shall be used to discriminate against families, but 
we also know that is almost the same rigidity in the system in one 
aspect that we're upset about here this morning. 

But in the next couple of weeks, if you can sit down and think 
about how we put a little bit of flexibility in this system so that 
families can be looked at as individual families rather than catego- 
ries. Because I think one of the things that all of you are aware of, 
and I hope most members of Congress are, when you talk about 
human services, nothing works, because we have to look in each 
one of the faces and say what's going to work for this person. And 
once you start to do that it gets very expensive and most people 
lose the stomach for it. But in this one, clearly, at least we've got 
to look and say what is it that will help us to keep intact families 
intact— whether that's a single parent and their child or the 
McMullans who were here this morning, or a father and his chil- 
dren, it makes little difference. However it comes out. 

But how do we try to ensure the survivability of that unit within 
what is apparently a rather inhumane system at best, and that's 
not a reflection of people working in the system. And if some of the 
forecasts that we see are accurate, it's only going to gf^t worse. 

Eventually, we will have to get to part of the core problem, and 
that is that Congress should not be shocked by the advent of the 
homeless, because in one fashion or another, we all participate in 
the conspiracy here. I read we cut Section 8 housing by 89.7 per- 
cent from 1981 to today and other public housing programs were 
cut by 95.9 percent. One of the things that will make you homeless 
is the lack of a home. I know in the area I represent, for the nature 
of the county, we had a fairly extensive stock of low income hous- 
ing. It's virtually disappeared. It became a shopping center, it 
became an office building, it became a lot of things which we want 
in our communities. But in that same community, as I said in niy 
opening statement, there may be 10,000 homeless individuals in 
one of the highest income counties in California. 

So clearly, that is going to have to be addressed. Hopefully, it 
will not be addressed as it was in the past when we started build- 
ing 35-story high rises to shelter low income people. But it's going 
to have to be addressed or we're going to have to assume that this 
is a permanent fixture of the American streets, that we will be like 
New Delhi or Calcutta, we will simply assume that these people 
will live there and that's how it will happen. 

I don't think that's acceptable. Obviously, you don't So we need 
your help, to see if we can stop some of the downward spiral of 
people who probably never in their life thought this was going to 
happen to them, but for a range of experiences, it did. 
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rrJ!?®'"®,!"^^,^® some people who choose to live on the streets, 
lhat s all well and good and we probably don't have to spend a 
great deal of energy. But there are an awful lot of people who 
haven t rhosen, but are. And I think we do have to spend some 
energy. 

So if you could think about it-I don't expect to make you the 
adjunct staff of this committee, but it would be helpful to us be- 
cause we re about to take one more of these great plunges in the 
Congress where we're going to address this problem. And the recur- 
ring headache is that you wake up and you find out that you 
missed the mark. And the problem is still there. 

To that extent, I would really appreciate if you could contact Jill 
or other staff 

Ms. Fagan. Congressman, could I just 

Chairman Miller. Yes. 
T ,^^s. Fagan [continuing]. One part I missed in the testimony that 
I think IS telhng-not since 1969 has Congress requested that the 
states review and update their standard of needs and their benefit 
evels for people dependent on Welfare. There's have been substan- 
tial inflationary periods between that time and now 

Chairman Miller. Well, I'm sure, as one who has struggled here 
tor some time, you II come to the conclusions we all have Poor 
people are poor because they don't have any resources Now the 
question is where the resources are going to come from 
. And-oh, enough said. Hopefully, we have worked out of a cycle 
!Lf country where we as politicians, were very fond of saying 
that nothing works. We re now moving into a cycle where at least 
we re researching those areas that do have some positive impact in 
all ot these social service deliveries and hopefully will be more will- 
ing in the future than in the past to fund those that do work We 
also better be prepared to confront the fact that it is very expen- 

about ^^"^ °^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^° ^° ^"^ ^^^^ 

Ms. Boxill. But I think if you phrase the question, though, in 
terms ot, and that s what I meant when I was talking about form- 
ing the question,, it s not always a matter of raising an income sup- 
port program, the level of money that you out into that program 
And It you look at it,, if you decide you want to look at it at the 
problem m a systemic way, then you've opened up your vista for 
addressing the problem. 

Now, you've opened up the vista of day care, which enables 
someone to go to work. Or you've opened up the vista of compara- 
ble worth or you ye opened up the vista of urban renewable or 
gentrification of neighborhoods or low cost housing. 

bo It really does very much depend on how you wish to phrase 
the question. f ^ 

Chairman Miller. The purpose of this committee is supposedly 
to allow members to expand some of our horizons 

I think you're right. Eventually we have to come to the recogni- 
tion the problems here are very fundamental 

mittee"^ ^^"^^ "^"'^^ ^^^^ "^'^^ 

[Whereupon at 12:35 p.m., the Committee was adjourned.! 
[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows-] 
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Prepared Statement of Ruth A Brandwein. PhD, MSW, Dean, School of 
Social Welfare, State University of New York at Stony Brook 

Thank you for inviting me to submit this written statement 
for the record following your hearing on "The Crisis in 
Homelessness: Effects on Children and Families." I appreciate 
this opportunity to share with you some of the experiences in 
family homelessness in Suffolk County, a suburban and rural 
county on Eastern Long Island. 

Since 1984 the School of Social Welfare of the State 
University of New York at Stony Brook, at t^e invitation of the 
Suffolk County Department of Social Services, has operated 
student units in selected motels where the Department has housed 
homeless families in need of emergency housing. The Department, 
which has the legal responsibility for providing emergency 
housing to any one in the county, uses seven shelters 
administered by non-profit agencies, as well as twelve motels 
with a capacity of 225 rooms. 

While the motels in Suffolk County do not present the same 
horrendous conditions as the welfare hotels reported on in New 
York City, the conditions are anything but positive for families. 
These motels are the kind often used for afternoon trysts. There 
are no telephones in the rooms and no daily housekeeping 
services. Families are crowded in one room U family with up to 
four members is generally housed in one room; for larger 
families, depending on the number, age and sex of the children, 
additional rooms will be rented). There are no playgrounds for 
the children. Few have kitchen facilities (the shelters provide 
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either food or cooking privileges but only two of the twelve 
motels allow any cooking on the premises).. They have only a 
television to occupy their time. Families are isolated from 
friends and family with no car or access to public 
transportation. The children are exposed to other motel 
residents who may be transients, prostitutes or substance 
abusers . 
HEALTH 

A primary health problem in motels used to house homeless 
families is the lack of cooking facilites. One case record 
dramatically illustrates this problem: 

Ms. C. has five children. She is pregnant. She speaks no 
English having recently arrived in this country from Puerto 

^ran^lator^ w" k"^ ^"""5 to be effective as 

translators. Her husband is not in evidence. Ms. C was 
placed in a motel in Eastern Suffolk (the rural part of th^ 
county], following the total burn-out of a multiple dweliinq 
in western Suffolk. There was need to olace many people at 
that time and the only motel with space sufficient <=or this 
large family was many miles away. The staff there is not 
bilingual. There are no cooking facilities on the premLes! 
foArf , '^"^ ^° communicate sufficiently to order 

K l°cal diner...A services caseworker finds Ms. C 
to be bewildered and withdrawn. she observes that the 
children are too frightened to move mor-^ than a few feet 
Tolt'Te sl'tllLT'^'- ''^'^ - ^ "--^^^^ °^ desperat^!^^ 

Families with infants have no means of sterilizing bottles. 
Generally they wash .he babies' bottles out in the bathroom sink 
and fill them with formula from the can. Some families, of 
course, surreptitiously use hot plates and coffeepots. This is 
forbidden because of fire regulations. If found out, they would 
be evicted from the motels. If not found out, there is the real 
danger of elect. ic fires resulting from excessive use of these 
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electrical appliances. 

Because of the lack of cooking facilities families must eat 
in restaurants or purchase take-ouc or packaged food. Many of 
the local stores do not accept food stamps, which means that 
families are apt to use up their meager funds before the month is 
up and then go hungry. A number of the churches provide food 
pantries, but after a number of years of this crisis, it becomes 
increasingly difficult to find volunteers. Most of the churches 
distribute free food only once a week. This provides some 
relief, but is clearly not the answer. 
ACADEMIC 

Prior to the establishment of the student social work unit 
at the motels, no regular social services were available. 
Currently the School of Social Work provides five students at two 
of the twelve motels two days per week (this is an internship for 
masters degree students for which they receive academic 
experience under the supervision of a trained social worker 
empj.oyed by the school),. The social work students r,fer all 
children age three and up to Headstart. This program ensures 
that these children will have an opportunity for early education 
and enrichment. In other motels, preschoolers may not have this 
opportunity. 

The social work students have also worked closely with the 
school districts to ensure that school age children are enrolled 
in the local schools. They have had to advocate for the school 
buses to pick the children up at the motels. Many other schocl 
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districts have refused to enroll children of families m 
emergency housing, claiming they are not taxpayers of the school 
district. Children of the homeless typically have excessive 
absences. Families frequently are required to move from one 
motel to another. Parents often do not enroll the children 
because they expect to be moving again soon, cannot arrange for 
transportation, or are so beleagured by all their problems they 
are not able to mobilize themselves. The social workers report 
that soon after arriving at the motels, the children enrolled in 
the local schools are frequently labeled "learning disabled." 
This IS not surprising, given their irregular school attendance, 
the lack of space and privacy for studying and homework, 
inaccessibility of libraries, the lack of books, toys and a 
general deprivation of materials for doing their school work. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL, SOCIAL AND EMOTIONAL 

Even when the children, with the social wor^srs' help, are 
enrolled in school, they frequently are unable to participate m 
after school programs. This can be due to the lack of bus 
service after school hours or the increasingly common requirement 
that fees be paid for participation in such extra-curricular 
activities. Clearly, these families are unable to pay anything. 
Children who previously were good at sports or other 
developmentally appropriate activities, begin to lag behind and 
are isolated from their peers. They are m unfamiliar 
surroundings, have no friends to visit, clearly cannot have 
friends visit them at the motels, and frequently are picked on by 
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the local children because of where they live or how they are 
dressed. 

Older children, we hi?ve observed, often serve as caretakers 
for other family members. Frequently the older children stay out 
of school to care for the younger children while the parents are 
out looking for ]obs or housing. In one family a sixteen year 
old shunned her peers and returned home promptly after school to 
protect her mentally ill mother. Similar situations have been 
observed in families with alcoholic parents. Not surprisingly 
the pressure of homelessness exacerbates whatever problems the 
parents may have had, resulting in more alcoholism, mental 
problems and child abuse. 

Each year our students must refer families to Child 
Protective Services, In one extreme case, the other families in 
the motel complained of a father who was literally throwing his 
child against the walls of the room. Child Protective Services 
had to remove the child. 

We have observed many children developing acting out 
behavior after living in the motels. The father of a ten year 
old boy was a VietnaiP veteran with post-Vietnam stress syndrome 
who refused to go to the veterans Administration for counseling. 
The son began to mirror the father's behavioi, becoming 
excessively violent. 

In general, families are homeless because thcj no longer 
have family, friends or other support systems. For many, 
homelessness is often part of a syndrome of other problems. 
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However, living m emergency housing exacerbates these pre- 
existing problems. The longer they continue this nomadic 
existence the less likely they are to remain in permanent 
housing. For other families, homelessness is a situational 
problem rather than part of a larger problem. For these, who may 
be the working poor or a family whose breadwinner has become 
disabled, they and the^r families experience a rude ]olt as they 
move from a situation of normalcy to the conditions already 
described. The danger is that over time, with these stresses and 
insults to the family's dignity and reduced ability to cope, they 
will also become members of the chronic homeless. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Clearly, more low income housing is essential if the giowing 
problem of family homelessness is to be solved, or at least 
abated. Emergency housing is ^ust that— an immediate answer to 
an emergency. To maintain people m hotels, motels and shelters 
IS to deprive them and their children of the dignity that human 
beings need to live a normal life. If we are to avoid a future 
generation of children dcademicaliy, developmentaliy and 
emotionally maimed, ade^Late housing must become a national 
priority . 

As essential as adequate housing resources are, they are not 
enough. Many of these families desperarately need the kind of 
supportive services our social work students are providing on a 
limited basis. Families who are already homeless need assistance 
in finding another p}ace to live, support in getting their 
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children into school, and frequently they need counseling to help 
them function in a way that will avoid their eviction when they 
do find a place to live. Furthermore^ preventive services are 
necessary to avoid this problem. Coupled with adequate housing, 
ordinances forbidding housing discrimination against families 
with chilren, counseling in parenting and life skills, treatment 
for alcohol and substance abuse, work with abusing parents, and 
]obs at decent wages for those who want to work or education and 
training for those who are not prepared, will minimize the 
numbers of families who enter the downward spiral of homelessness . 
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Prepared Statement of Joseph Rivers, President, Orphan Foundation 

"the crisis in HOMELfiSSNESS EFFECTS ON CHILDREN AND FAMILIES" 

First of all. I want to commend this Committee for its dedication and hard work 
in investigating the current state of the American famil> and for making insightful 
and practical recommendations to assist children and families living in the United 
States Your hearings play a significant role in stimulating debate on this subject, 
and on behalf of the Orphan Foundation and the foster care and orphan youth in- 
volved with our programs, I thank you 

I am President of the Orphan Foundation, a nonprofit private cnaritable organiza- 
tion which represents and assists orphan >outh in America Our Project Bridge pro- 
gram is designed tc help adolescent orphans make the transition from childhood de- 
pendence to young adult independence We provide programs in independent living 
courses and training in the skills these young peple will need to succeed in the adult 
world independently— from emplo>ment to interpersonal relations to home econom- 
ics 

Ab part of Project Bridge, trained adult volunteer counselors are paired one-on- 
one with youthful participants in our program and provide the guidance, counsel- 
ing, friendship, and emergenc> help that are seldom available to children raised 
outside the traditional family setting 

We believe that the definition of an orphan as someone who has lost both parents 
through death is obsolete in toda>'s da> and age, since family breakups can occur in 
so many other ways We define "orphan" as any child who has lost the love and 
care of natural parents through death, illness, abandonment, neglect, abuse, adjudi- 
cation, or for any reason 

The enormity of the problem that confronts us is obvious Over 400,000 young 
people pass through the youth foster care system annually Of this number, 130,000 
"graduate" from the system every >ear, most without the security of a family to 
turn to or the skills to support themselves Additionally, there are 1 0 million run- 
awav and throwaway youth, the homeless adolescents who have run away from, or 
been abandoned by. their families. 

There are also more than eight million children living in single welfare families 
receiving Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDCj This means that there 
are literally ten million young people "at risk" today in America, facing bleak fu- 
tures because they do not have the proper family support which most of us take for 
granted 

Statistics also demonstrate that children on welfare often grow up to be adults on 
welfare It is clear that the >outh foster care system is overburdened and underef- 
fective The number of adults willing to ser\e as foster parents is declining alarm- 
ingly all across the country 

50*^ of all foster children live with two or more placements, and 2oC^ live with 
three or more, so the net result is that after Leing mo%ed from home to home, ado- 
lescents outgrow the s>stem at emancipation The figures on child welfare recipients 
who fall prey to drugs or criminal careers are horrifying oO^c of the inmates of 
Rikers Island in New York Citv and -S-jCt of the prostitutes on Times Square grew 
up in the child welfare s>stem. according to the Children Need Parents Campaign 
in New York City 

What can we do to prevent this vicious cycle— children on welfare becoming 
adults on welfare*^ Clearly, we must promote efforts to teach them the life skills 
that will need to find emplovment and survue on their own The Orphan Founda- 
tion can provide a model for private initiatives to address this problem. 

All the other national associations that deal with the problem of child welfare are 
the voice of one or another of the service-providing agencies, eg public anH private 
social service agencies, social workers, foster parents, and other service-providing 
agencies The Orphan Foundation speaks out for the utlimate consumer of these 
services— the orphans themselves— since we are not affiliated with any of the serv- 
ice-providing agencies 

It is imperative that we make the tremendous collective effort necessary to halt 
this tragic waste of our most pre\ious national resource, our nation's young people 
Not only are new approaches urgently needed, we must be willing to serve as advo- 
cates for these orphan >outh who need our support desperately I hope that this 
Committee can continue its work as advocates for America's homeless and orphan 
youth and that its reports and conclusions can galvanize our government and our 
citizens to make the effort to "bridge the gap" for these >oung people, making it 
possible for them to build secure, self-sufficient, happy, and productive lives 
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the parents because the famihes are on the street, then the state 
will use FEMA funds to pay several hundred dollars a month for 
each child to be placed in probably inadequate foster care. 

Oh, goodness. Finally, what would you expect, the effects of 
homelessness on children. They range from awful to worse. It de- 
pends on the length of time the children and their parents have 
been homeless and on the conditions. Kids that have been in the 
street are in worse shape than kids that have been in cars and kids 
who have been in cars are in worse shape than kids who have only 
had to be in shelters, and so on. 

Basically, there are three major effects. First, homeless children 
experience developmental delays. They didn't walk, talk or sit up 
on time. 

Second, there were examples of developmental regression. 
Twelve year olds reverted to wetting the bed at night. Children 
who had been potty trained went back to diapers. And so on and so 
forth. Kids quit talking. 

Third, mothers reported other stress symptoms typical of chil- 
dren experiencing major disruptions in their lives. Toddlers Ryan's 
age would cry and cling and not want to leave their mothers at all, 
even in the shelter. Older children had nightmares, sleep disturb- 
ance, and some rocking, other kinds of things which I believe one 
of my colleagues from Atlanta here will probably talk a little bit 
about. 

Fourth, children sleeping outside or in cars often became ill. 

And finally, in Los Angeles, children weren't going to school at 
all. Often, no matter how hard the parents tried to keep them in 
school, and you have to remember that these shelters, being pri- 
vate shelters and totally overburdened, had a maximum stay of 
only four weeks. They couldn't go to school, quite literally. 

So— what does that mean? 

Chairman Miller. Well, let me just explain. We're going to be 
going into session, so to the extent you could summarize. 

Ms. McChesney. All right. I will simply close by saying that 
emergency assistance is needed for families, but that is a bandaid 
solution, as has already been suggested. And what we're really 
talking about here is a poverty problem and a housing problem. 
And to the extent that we ignore ways to assist families so that 
they get out of the, so they find work, which is what they need, and 
that we can assist with housing problems, then we are really ad- 
dressing the problem. 

It s not getting better. The statistics continue to look as though 
nationally, the acute housing problem is worse and continuing to 
worsen, and I'm very pleased that you're holding these hearings 
and I sincerely hope that you will be able to do something about it 
in terms of jobs programs and Welfare reform that will help the 
families that are in need of your assistance. Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. Dr. Boxill? 

[Prepared statement of Kay Young McChesney follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Kay Young McCHbSNEY, Ph D., Director, Homeless Fami- 
lies Project, University of Southern California 

The current cri^iz in homel eosness arnorig fafnilit's' is the 
result of an increase in the nuniber of low-income faniilies and a 
decrease im the amount of low-income housing. By 1983, there 
were 25 percent mor e families living below the poverty line than 
there had been in 1979*' while at the same time there was a 
decrease of 20 percent in the nuniber of affordable low-inconie 
housing units available" , By 1985 Dolbeare"^ estirnated tfiat 
nationally ther «;ere twi'_^' as rnany 1 :W' . , jrne ^l c uie^ i ; 1 di, 
there were low-cost, housing units. In California, the ratio was 
nearly four tc' one. Many of these 1 ow-i rii: i^me househ'iildG were 
f ami 1 1 es--one or more adults caring for at least one child under 
Ihe age 12. Tfi.^e wfiij ulJ .f^, ,rta::ed th*. p«.M .^.-^-tj^g-^ .f t' Ji" 
incoriie spent on rent, or doubled up with> faniily or friends. The 
rernaindor becarin. horneless. 

The purpose of the Hcnieless Faniilies Project, funded by the 
Ford Foundation, was to describe how and why families became 
homeless. From April 1985 through July of 198£, members of the 
project staff interviewed 87 mothers of children under the age of 



* Throughout this paper, "family" will refer to a single 
mother or a couple with one or more children under the age of 18. 
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IB m five shelters for honieless farmlies in Los Angeles County. 
The shelter^ Wt-r choot/n to represent n.aj-ir gt.-_^ aphi.: areas of 
th ...Lint/. 'J.t'i. - -^u:*.-^ '.i.il..- w.. :.tl.--t^.cJ f:r 

mttf- ✓! -w. ng jn 3 ■ r , . i ^.-t , : t:a3.5. ^.-tf^r-, were i nt ..-r /i ^.-wed 
using a Strm -zit f ll: tar cd inti-tview fiedu 1 t , Int er \ i i.-w^ raf,Q^.d up 
t-' h.jur^ m length, w^.-r u tape r,.'.i.ided and t r an^ic r i bed . 
Ouar^t : lati vl- data w^.-^ al -^o ._.l 1 e-: t ed . Pr oj^.':t staff n.efubers 
aloo lived in three '..f the five Shelters as participant obser- 
vers. 

Mothers wore young, with a rnedian age of 2S. Fifty-five 
percent w^^re black; a third were white. Latinos, at nine 
percent, were I ncwn to be under r epr esent ed m the sample. 
Mothers avL-rag^-d 2.25 childr(?n under tfie ag^ of 18, and had an 
.iv^rag.v of two vhildr^-n w'lth then, ifi the 3he!t-r. Children iri 
tht wcrL /_L u,, uit^ . -J ' ':.r. yea ^ and a 

rnedian age of five years. 

Thert' w»>re several irnportant findings that I would li^e to 
mention briefly before turning to the effects of honiel esst^ess on 
..liildren and fant^ln.^. ="irst, th^-^e far,.:!^.'. wvr^, K : ,i. 1 ^. 
because they were pocr . Pates of substari.t,- ab^z^ aud of 
p>:iychi atr ic hospitalization for rnoth^-rs were relativ^.-ly low. The 
prin.ary problen. was that the* faniilies did not have onougfi nioney 
to pay the going rate for housing m Los Angeles, where the 
riiedian rent for a one-bedroom apartment m 1985 was <491 CHUD). 

Second, these fannlies had exhausted not only their own 
funds but also the resources of family and fri«nds. By the tim« 
they became homeless they literally did not have anyone to turn 
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to. For thern, the 'fafiuly safety net* was not Dperative. Thtrir 

parents and siblings were eithtr deceased, out of towri, 

t'':it r ariQcd I jr ho J 'V. housing 'j f tfn.*, ' ' -i ' . .w^ \ 

be*'.. 'Iiie IlOriicl farnlly. 

Third, while huhiel fss farm lies were all poor, they wer « riot 
all poor for the sarne reasons. Four types of f anil lies emerged 
from accounts of the histoi'ies of their poverty prior to 
horiiel essness: uneniployed couplts, mothers leaving relationships, 
AFDC niothers and mothers who had been homeless teens. 

Unemployed couples were primarily white married couples. 
Typically, the husband had previously supported the family with 
an industrial age job--const rue 1 1 on wort<er, machinist, welder. 
However, the husband had been laid off, and wheti his unen.pl oynient 
benefits ran out, tfie family became destitute. Many of these 
fa:Milic3 were rni.Ljrating, jt_ppi,>cj and lool^-ig f •ji' wjrf i -i eacfi 
city they passed through. Firiding none, they niOved on frorii city 
to city, eventually arriving in Los Angeles. 

Mothers leaving relationships were also primarily white, and 

However, wFn.n the r el at i ish i p ended, tfit.-*r' MitanG o*" support 
ended. Often they were leaving men who had abused tfiem or their 
children. Sonietihies they had been tfirown out or locked out, and 
sometimes they had just decided the relationship wasn't viable 
anymore. When that happened, lacking family or friends to turn 
to, th«y th«n b*CAm« hom«l«fi&. 

AFDC mothers had been primarily supported by Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children prior to becoming home 1 ess. Thei r 
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probl<?ni was "the squeeze," Although Califorrua has one of the 
hight-tjt AFDC benefit^s in thv nation, it wasn't enough to pay the 
y.^i.ig . -»tt''w f jr- h'.ii..-. : r,g »n L'j3 Ang^lei. In \jBZ <^ rn'jt^^.-, with 
crie ihild r C'l v<L'd t I ;s rnonth. With housing m even the 
cheapeJit inner-city mr ^<,\z^ rar. gmg frorn $3S0 a nionth on up, 
eventually mother J had t^ choostr between necessities ll^t^ diapers 
and food and paying their retit. Eventually they were evicted or 
for 'led out in advance of eviction. 

Finally, mothers who had been homeless teens shared a common 
history. They reported having been severly abused by their 
parents as children, and had usually been made wards of th* court 
as young teens. As older teens they ran away from foster 
placements, often sie'.ually abusive foster placenients, becormng 
ho-fitt'l eGs teenagers living on the streets of Los Angeles, < It has 
been c-^t * ii,at u-d that tficf e niay be as :nany a^J 10,000 homcl^.:::: t^^-Mw 
on the streets in Los Angeles, ^-ind there are all of 45 shelter 
beds to serve theni, ) Eventually, these young women becanie 
pregnant, and when I interviewed them they were in their early 
tutfitii.-. with one child, usually an infant, Tfiey were anion g the 
most hopel- ss of all the families m the study. These young 
woriien had little education, no wort experience, and being 
ostranged frora their families had no one to turn to. They often 
had to resort to prostitution to get enough money to feed their 
babies, and evtn then they couldn't come up with enough money to 
put a roof over their heads, 

A fourth finding stems from the fact that there were rio 
federal, state, city or county shelters for homeless families in 
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Los Angeles County in 1985-8C. As a result, I i ri t t?r v 1 1. wed wor.ien 
with infatito as» your^g as two wet-l i who had been fof.trd to _,leep 



shelter. I aI^:o interviewed woriitrn with infants as young as thrvt' 
days ;n the shelter. Since the sfTelter:^ we w>jr I t-d in had 
virtually 100 percent occupan^.y, and turned away farmlies daily 
for lack of space, that suggests ttiat there are probably rnotfiers 
who go "horne" fr ofii the riiatorn y hi'spital straight the 
streets. In short, tfiis study suggests that the private sector 
in Los Angeles County simply does not have enough resources to 
meet the need for emergency services for homeless families. 
Further, private sector agencies seemed even less able to meet 
long-ter ,1, needs for transitional and pernicirient housing for these 
faritilies- The ma ' ; rnuin stny at ^hvlters wac usually four we els. 
Cnly One i-f tlit f ; . c jlit-lter.. wt. w-^i 1 eJ ii, . ..loting a».y ott erupt 
to plGiCe far.w.l:e^ ;n perrnani^nt houbing, and this otie was having 
only tiiC'derate success. Thus, farnilieCi were typically discharged 
from the shelter back to the streets or to another shelter, 

N.-w : ^-uKJ liK to tu^ii t. tfii. ^ffv-:t3 of ' i jn.r. 1 eSbn eSS "n 
children and families. Faruily life is totally disrupted by 
hOfjiel eSGness. Parents; who do not t now where the ne/.t r.ieal is 
coming from or wnere they will sleep that night struggle just to 
meet basic physical needs. Mothers who have not yet had to live 
in the street are terrified at the prospect; rnothers who are 
already living there are afraid of being mugged and raped on the 
one hand and of having their children taken away from them by 
police on the other. Even once they are in the shelter, the 
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nightmare is not over ^ because mothers know that they and their 
children will lilely fiuvo to go bad to living ifi th^ streets 
whc-n tficir tirnt; in tht jlu*itt.r .j . 

Efft-:t5 of horiiel e'^snt 5S jn zhxldrefi varied by tfic length of 
time thc-y had bt^on honieless and by the type of hornt? 1 t?ssne5G . In 
general, thc» longer the family had been horneless, the more their 
apparent distress. Likewise, the worst? their situation, the 
greater the effects of hOf)n?l essness, with childrvn who had been 
living on the street in th*? worst shape, followed by kids who had 
been living in cars, followed by kids who had only had to live in 
th* shelter* 

Mothers* reports on the effects of honiel essness on their 
children suggested four" basic effects. First, horneless children 
e 'pt»r icncod dc* vc*l opnit-nt at dtrl ay:i -t\\x.'y did't wall , taU or sit up 
on tiriitr. Sc'CC'Pd, ':hi.ldrt.'n e-fiibittJ de « v-1 jp' ift t a 1 r r t. 3 j i on . 
Twelve year elds r^verte-d to wetting the bed at night. Childrt.n 
who had been potty trained went bad to diapers. Children who 
had been walking went back to crawling. Third, mothers reported 
other stress -^yrnptorns typical j' itiildrvn c p ^ r i t.*f m: i ng ruajor 
disruptions in their lives, ir,.:luding t*ACessive crying and 
clinging in infants and toddlers, fughtniares and sleep 
disturbance m older children. Fourth, children sleeping outside 
or in cars often became illr fnost often with colds and ear 
Infections. Finally, it's important to mant i on that for th# most 
part, hom*l*fiS children w«r* not abl* to attend school. 
El*m*ntary school children simply f*ll b*hindr te*nag*rs r*port*d 
that th»y were going to have to repeat semesters or full years 
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boc3usc thvy had rmsjoj toiD tnu.h '^^ItouI to rc.eive ii^tfdit towards 
high S'.hO'M graduation. 



iriiag:riv what -c.mq h. lut'.-s. 3.1 c * t thiMl ' f,v.- cJaily 
routine yOu 9- thr'.'ugh in lovi'ig ar d caring f^.T :fiild 3nd 

then try t^ irnagin*? ti'jw being hoiitvlt?5S would afft^'.t :t. What 
would you do-- how would y .'U fet?l--if you couldn't feed your child 
and she was cryir^g bccau5n^ 'jhc was hur^gry; if you couldn't change 
your baby because you had no diapers; if it was cold and you had 
no coats and fio blankets and not enough gas to keep the car 
running so that the heater would stay on'^ These were all 
experiences reported by niothers. 

Members of tfic ComfHi tt tre : Thtr crisis of fionielj-ss families 
IS teal. Vcu, a^ iin.inbi.'r3 jf Cjngrts.G, ar^^ arnorig thv f*.w who haw 
thi ^.-w^r t, J»tt^ .^.t t_ Jt-al witli *t. I hop^ tfiat yz^ will fiav^ 
vhtr cour age--tht. fucral viQion--to do wliat is fitrC essar y . 

1, Danrivr, S. and P. G'j-t liciial 1 . 198w. "The changing econofnic 
c 1 r c uHist ances of children: Faniilies losing ground." Madison, 
Wis-o'isin: In:.titutv- for Ptr^3earch on Poverty Discussion Paper 



2. Dolbearc, C. 1980. "Pontal h^ousing Crisis, IndcA." National 
Low- Income Housing Coalition* 

3. ^olboare, C. 1936. "Pt?tTtal Housing Crisis Indt?'." National 
L«' Incor.ie Housing Coalition. 
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TESTIMONY OF NANCY A. BOXILL, PH.D., ASSOCIATE PROFES- 
SOR, SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK, ATLANTA UNIVERSITY, AT- 
LANTA, GA 

Ms. BoxiLL. Understanding the effects of homelessness on chil- 
dren begins with understanding the context of their lives. What I 
want to do is summarize for you the daily life of children who live 
in shelters in Atlanta, 

The day begins when the children are awakened by their moth- 
ers at 5:00 a.m. in the morning. In a cavernous and yet crowded 
gym, the children help their mothers disassemble their beddings, 
store their bedding, get dressed, pack their belongings, and hope to 
receive a cold snack. 

By 6:30 in the morning, they must leave the shelter, taking all 
their belongings with them. Preschool children are accompanied by 
their mothers to the children *s day shelter across town. Once there, 
they wait in a parking lot hoping to get a space inside. The shelter 
serves only 30 children and admittance is on a first come, first 
served basis. 

The 30 children at the front of the line spend the rest of their 
day at the shelter. Their mothers may not stay with them. There is 
simply no room. 

Small children therefore are left in a strange place with strang- 
ers They are safe and warm, but they are away from their moth- 
ers. Those children turned away from the shelter spend their day 
either wandering the streets with their mothers or accompanying 
their mothers to job interviews, social service appointments, or sit- 
ting idly in a women's day shelter. Even tiny tc^s must help their 
mothers carry their belongings around town until the night shelter 
opens at 7:00 p.m. Often as a kindness, the Police transport the 
children from one shelter to another. Eating a meal is not some- 
thing that is guaranteed. These children do not engage in Ameri- 
can life. They only observe it passing them by They are the watch- 
ers. 

School aged children leave the shelter at 6:30 in the morning. 
They walk to the nearest school bus stop where they wait perhaps 
two hours on street corners, unsupervised, and often in the dark. 
Knowing that they may not remain in a particular school, they 
often deliberately avoid social interaction and involvement in 
school activities. They hope for anonymity. They don't want to be 
identified as being homeless. 

When the school day ends, they return to the same bus stop to 
watch their peers go home. They must at all cost avoid anyone 
knowing that they live at a shelter. 

From 3:30 to 7:00 p.m. when the night shelter opens, they have 
to find a way to be safe. They wait for a turn to be an ordinary 
child. Occasionally, Police again will transport them from one shel- 
ter to another. 

About 5:30 p.m., families begin to meet at predeterniined places 
to begin the process of finding a shelter for the night Finally, after 
14 hours of carrying and guarding their belongings, these families 
can rest. In large public spaces, they group themselves as families. 
In public bathrooms they wash, themselves and their clothes, 
taking turns and hoping for a moment of family life Mothers sleep 
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with their children on mats and cots on gymnasium floors. Chil- 
dren, homeless children, live in public spaces 24 hours a day and 
wait for a home. 

Homeless children do not find the world a wondrous place for 
joyful discovery. Homeless children are the waiters and the watch- 
ers. 

Among the findings in the research conducted by Anita Beaty of 
the Atlanta Task Force For the Homeless and myself are a couple 
that rd like to share with you that capture their experience. 

One theme is that the children have an intense desire to pro- 
claim their own self worth. The children resist adult attempts to 
clump them into categories of deprived, poor or pitiful children. I 
think you saw some examples this morning. 

Debra, an eight year old, was in the kitchen with me cleaning up 
after we served dinner to the persons in the shelter. She asked me 
if she could have a job to do. So I gave her a job. She said to me, 
Vm finished, Nancy, give me another job. So I gave her a second 
job to do. I gave her a third job to do. She announced tha^ she was 
all done, and I praised her warmly and told her that I was sure her 
mother was very pleased to have such a good helper in the family. 
She said, will you give me something for doing my jobs? I said no, I 
have nothing to give you. Quite seriously she said yes, yes, you do. 
My mind anticipated a request for money or dessert. I asked, what 
do I have to give? She said, you can give me a hug. You can always 
give a hug when you have nothing else to give. 

Kevin, age 6, asserted himself in a different way. He entered the 
kitchen forcefully and clearly requested more food from the volun- 
teers. With pride and manners, he said, may I have secondc? But 
don't give me any of that chicken. I don't like it. I want the other 
meat. What I heard and baw was his refusal to allow nameless 
adults to describe his world. I watched him feeling confident about 
his ability to discriminate and to be known by his likes and dis- 
likes. 

There are many ways in which the children of all ages continual- 
ly found to say who they were. For most children in the shelter, 
tomorrow is a fuzzy and ambiguous prospect. There is only the cer- 
tainty of the morning routine of leaving the shelter. The remainder 
of the day is not assured. Among themselves, the children speak 
about being different from other children. They know that they ac- 
quire the basic things of life in ways that are different from other 
children. 

Nothing, no part of their day is predictable. They live in a gap of 
uncertainty. 

The final example is Keisha, who is 9, who expressed a profound 
ambi 'alence about her place in the world. She hung herself around 
my nick and back asking me how many children I had. I said none. 
Oh, she said. My mom says that people who don't have children 
are blessed. Not believing my ears, I said, she's right, it is a bless- 
ing to have childen. With firmness, she said no, she said people 
who don*t have children are blessed Her whole body asked me 
what I thought. I felt her question deep on my insides. Much later 
in the evening, before I left the shelter, I found Keisha and told 
her that I was sure that meeting her was a blessing in my life. 
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Our findings show that these children are over-anxious, sad> 
angry, lonely, depressed, frustrated and cautious. They are at high 
risk to succumb to the scourges of poverty. Their behavior is reflec- 
tive of and congruent with their circumstances. Their behavior is 
out of order because their lives are out of order. 

The Atlanta Task Force for the Homeless, the Phyllis Wheatley 
YMCA, the Junior League, and other agencies and organizations, 
are doing what they can, but the efforts of a few cannot possibly 
solve a systemic problem. 

I believe that the way one forms a question, Mr Chairman, pre- 
scribes the answer. I have begun to call homeless children the wait 
ers and the watchers They are waiting and watching us, depending, 
upon our answers. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Mili.kr. Thank you. Dr. Wright 

(Prepared statement of Nancy A. Boxill. Ph D . follows ] 

!*RKrAKKI) SlATKMhNT <)K !)H NaNTY A HoXIU.. !*U **) 

Undcrsi.indnin the t-fft-tis ul hunu-lfssni's> un children . .^^ undcrst.indinn 

the context of their li\es What follows is a sU!:ini.ir\ of tin d.ijU routine of home- 
less children who hve in shelters in met rojwlitan Atlanta 

The day begins when the children are awakened b\ their mothers between .">(«) 
am and ".*"i.:iO am in the morning !n a ca\ernous. \et crowded H\m. the children 
must help their mothers dis:is>emble their U-ddinns imati> and co\ers). all of it. store 
their bi-ddinn. net dressed, pack their belon>;in>;s and hojH- to receue a cold snack 
B\ am thev must lea\e the shelter, taking' all ol their belon>;in>;s with them 
I*resch«ol children accompanied b\ their mothers take public transportation to the 
children's shelter across town Once there. the\ wait in the parking' lot in line 
hopinn to net a place in:ade The shelter M'r\es unl\ thirt\ children, and admit- 
tance is on a first-come first-M'rved basis The tbirt\ children at the front o( the 
line sjH-nd the rest of their dav at the shelter 'liieir mothers ma\ not sta\ with 
thi-ni There is snnpU no nxjm "Small child' -n therefore are left m a stran^'e place 
with stranniTs The>"are .safe and warm. awa\ from their mothers Those chil- 
dren turned awa> from the shelter sjX'nr tfieir da\i^ either wandering the streets 
with their mothers or accompanxinn their iothers to job inter\iews. scK'iai M-iMce 
anpointment.s or sitting idl> in the Women s Da\ Shelter E\en tin\ tots mwA help 
their mothers carr> their In-lonninns around town until the ni^ht shelters open at 
7 (HI pm Everything about their da> is out of order and unusual I^en eating a 
meal is not guaranteed iKeceiMnn two meals a da\ frum a shelter d.squalifies the 
familv frum the Stamp Program » The\ are picked up from the c*a\ shelter and 
taken b\ public transjjortation to wait for the ni^ht shelter tu op<-n These children 
do not enna^f in American life. the\ onl\ obse:\e it ^.i-^ssinn them b} !*he\ . re the 
watchers 

School aned chilL'ren lea\e the ni^ht shelf r at i\ M) a m The> walk to the nearest 
school bus stop wh^re the\ wait on street corners Knowing hj>; they :nay not 
remain in a particular school, the\ often deliberatel> a\oid socu 1 interaction and 
in\ol\ement in school actiMties The school experience ma> br temporary Thev 
hojH- for anon\mit\ U-.ause the\ dun t want to be identiiie-i beinn "homeless 
When the school da\ ends, they return to ♦he same bus .top to *;itch their jx-er^ ^o 
home The\ must at all cost avoid an\one i nowinji that the\ ^ lil turn to a shel- 
ter From HHO pm to TOO pm twhen the ni^:ht opt-ns-. the* must find n 
wa> to be safe The\ wait for a turn to be an ordinar\ child Occasiunally, t.s a ind- 
ness. police vans lransjx>rt the children and their muthers to shelters (Groups of 
small children ride the cit\ streets in the earl\ morning darkness watching '\;l:nta 
through the barred windows of police vans) 

About Mi p m families U-Kin to meet at predetermined places to begin the proc- 
ess of findinn a shelter for the night or waitng for the identified shelttr to open 
Finall> after fourteen hours of carr\ing and guarding their bi-longing^», th^-se fami- 
lies can rest In large public spaces the> group themseUes as famiLes to eat unfa- 
miliar foods prepared b\ \olunteers Mothers and their homeless children hat he and 
wash their clothes in public bathrooms— taking turns and hoping for a moment of 
famiU life Mothers sleep with their children on mats and cots on g>m floors C hil- 
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dren ^*ho must do homework, trymg either to supervise homework assignments look 
tor private space to be quiet and alone 

Homeless children live in public twenty-four hours a day and wait for a home. 

Homeless children do not find the world a wonderous joyful series of discoveries 
Homeless children have neither parents nor social service persons who can serve as 
adult podels for learning to manage the world. No adult seems to be able to put 
their out-of-order" lives in order Homeless children are the waiters and the watch- 
ers 

Among the findings in research conducted by Anita Beaty of the Atlanta Task 
torcf For The Homeless and myself, are three defined themes which capture the 
experiences of the children. 

^ 1 An intense desire on the part of the children to proclaim their own self-worth 
m a world that says they are "out-of-order". The children resist adult attempts to 
clump them into the categories of deprived, poor or even pityful children. Example 
Debra, an eight year old told me who she is on the inside as we shared an experi- 
ence in the kitchen of the shelter following dinner Debra entered the kitchen and 
watched me begin to clean up We greeted each other wUh our eyes, c le asked, "can 
I have a job to do I was pleased to include her and suggested she gather all of the 
serving spoons We exchanged small talk as we worked. When she was finished she 
instructed me, "give me another job'"^ I responded immediately bv asking her to 
cover the leftover food Once again upon completion she said, "Nancy, can I have 
another job'"? I asked her then to rinse out the dish cloths When the kitchen was 
clean and Debra had completed her jobs she announced that she was "all done" i 
praised her warmly and expressed how proud I thought her mother must be to have 
such a good helper in the family Debra smiled as asked, "will you give me some- 
thing for doing my job"? I was surprised I prepared to give her a lecture on work 
and rewards My thoughts came slowly and I simply said, "No, I have nothing to 
give you Quite seriously, she said, "Yes, you do.'^ My mind anticipated a request 
tor money or more dessert I asked, "What do I have to give'"? Her eyes brightened 
and seemed to hide a special surprise as she said, "You can give me a hug You can 
always give r hug when you have nothing else to give" Knowing Debra now from 
her msiQo and feeling embarrassed, I g^ve her a strong, warm hug, tearful all the 
while Debra had asserted herself making explicit a genuine description of her 
worth in the world. 

2 Kevin, age 6 asserted himself actor in the world His behavior evidenced his 
strength in resisting a caption of "dependent u-chin" gladly receiving charity. He 
entered the kitchen forcefully and clearly requesiad more food from a group of vol- 
unteers of a local church With pride and manners he said, "may I have seconds, 
but don t give me any of that chicken I don't like it, I want the other meat" What 
u refusal to allow nameless adults to describe his world I 

watched him feeling confident in his ability to discriminate and be known by his 
likes and dislikes. He was not afraid to say "no" 

1 '^^u u"^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ children of all ages continually found to say emphatical- 
ly^ who they were was astounding In an identitless circumstance, the childrens' 

yeses and nos took on new meaning The children protected and expressed their 
self-esteem The children acted out and verbilized their deep sense of uncertainly 
and ambiguity about everything 

For most of the children in the night shelter, "tomorrow" is a fuzzy ambiguous 
prospect There is only the certainty of the morning routine of leaving the shelter 

u the day is not assured Among tnemselves the children spoke 

about being different from other children they had known They had mixed feelings 
about the kindness of the volunteers and strangers who brought them food and 
clothes They knew that they acquired the basic things of life in way^ that were 
different than other children 

Nothing, no part of their day is predictable They sleep in different places and 
spaces every night Among strangers, they eat foods that were unfamiliar or pre- 
pared in unfamiliar ways There is no assurance that any adult will have the capac- 
ity to, or interest in, helping them negotiate the world or bring order to daily living, 
ihey live in a gap of uncertainy 

Keisha, age 9 expressed profound ambivalance about her place in the world as 
she hung herself around my neck and back asking me how many children I had, I 
said none, "Oh she said, "my mom says that people who don't have children are 
blessed Not believing my ears, I said, "She's right it is a blessing to have chil- 
dren With firmness she said, "No", she said people who don't have children are 
blessed Her whole body asked me what I thought, I felt her question on my insides 
and simply hugged her. unable at that moment to assuage her uncertainty— not 
feeling strong enough to affirm her Much later in the evening, before I left the 
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shelter, I found Keisha and told her that I was sure that meeting her was a blessing 
in my life. , , t 

Our findings also showed that these children are o*. r-anxious, sad, angry, lonely, 
depressed, frustrated and cautious They are at hign risk to succumb to the scouiges 
of poverty. Their behavior is reflective of and congruant with their circumstances 
Their behavior is "out-of-order" because their lives are "o^t-of-order 

The Atlanta Task Force for the Homeless and the Phyllis Wheatley YWCA as 
well as other agencies and organizations are realizing that the efforts of a tew 
cannot possibly solve a systemic problem , ^ l * n u 

The way one forms a question prescribes the answer I nave begun to call Home- 
less children the waiters and watchers They are waiting and watching us, depend- 
ent upon our answers. 

TECTIMONY OF JAMES D. WRIGHT, PH.D., PRINCIPAL INVESTIGA- 
TOR, NATIONAL EVALUATION, JOHNSON PEW HEALTH CARE 
FOR THE HOMELESS PROGRAM, AMHERST, MA 

Mr. Wright. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I know time is short, so Fll make this mercifully brief. 

I have been asked to speak about the effects of homelessness on 
the physical wellbeing of children, families and youth, a topic I 
have been continuously researching for more than four years now. 

The data that I have to present on the topic are taken from a 
national program that began in the Spring of 1985, funded by the 
Robert Wood Johnson Foundation, called the National Health Care 
for the Homeless Program, the program that has established 
health care clinics for homeless and indigent people in 19 large 
U.S. cities. 

Between program startup and the end of Calendar 1986, we had 
received in our shop documented information on 145,000 health 
care encounters with something on the order of 50,000 homeless in- 
dividuals. What ril try to do very quickly is summarize what this 
mass of statistical information implies about the effects of home- 
lessness on the physical wellbeing of adults and children. 

My submitted testimony contains statistical tables. I refer then? 
to your attention. I don*t have time this morning to summarize the 
information contained there adequately. Let me simply state the 
two principal conclusions in regard to adults and then say some 
more about the children specifically. 

First, virtually every disorder that we have examined, be it heart 
disease, peripheral vascular disorders, hypertension, tuberculosis, 
or you name it, is very much more common among clients being 
seen in these health care clinics than among the urban adult am- 
bulatory patient population in general. 

Typically, the difference is a very wide one. The only unambig- 
uous exceptions that we found to the pattern of homeless people 
being more ill than people who go to the doctor generally are for 
obesity, cancer and stroke. In regard to cancer and stroke, our bet 
at the moment is it*s a mortality effect, homeless adults differen- 
tially not living to those ages in the life cycle where cancer and 
stroke would become health problems. 

Generally speaking, the homeless adults wlio are known to us as 
family members, that is, members of homeless families, are also 
much more ill on virtually all indicators than the general ambula- 
tory population, although less ill than lone homeless adults. 

So the first, rather, the answer to the first question, what are the 
effects of being homeless on the physical wellbeing of adults, my 
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judgment is that the effects are strong and negative, in almost all 
cases. 

The second table appended to my submitted testimony summa- 
rizes the health data we have on 1,028 homeless children who have 
received care in these health clinics. Again, we have comparable 
data in the table for children who present in normal ambulatory 
pediatric practice and the kinds of problems and so on that they 
have, compared to those of homeless children. 

Again, I don't have time to summarize in grand detail. Again 
any disorder you choose to pick turns out to be very much more 
common among homeless children than among children in general 
particularly things such as skin ailments, directly the result of en- 
vironmental exposure and unsanitary living conditions; upper res- 
piratory and ear infections, otitis media in particular, gastrointesti- 
nal problems, lice infestations, and other serious health conditions 
direct y referable to the kinds of living circumstances that have 
been described here this morning. 

Approximately 16 percent of the homeless children that we ve 
seen in this program already have one or another chronic health 
condition Cardiac diseases, for example, much of it congenital, 
among about 3 percent; anemias in about 2 percent; peripheral vas- 
cular disorders and neurological disorders, and so on. My best 
guess IS that the rate of chronic physical disorder among these chil- 
dren is approximately twice that observed among ambulatory pedi- 
atric children in general. 

The major conclusion that I derive from this is that homeless 
persons, both adults and children, suffer from most physical disor- 
ders at an astonishingly high rate. Part of the difference is un- 
doubtedly due to the atypical demographic configuration of the 
homeless as compared to the domiciled population; an even larger 
share is a result of high rates of alcohol and drug abuse and 
mental illness, particularly among the adults. 

On the other hand, we ve undertaken other analyses to show 
quite clearly that all these differences remain even when these fac- 
tors are controlled and that the largest share of the difference in 
physical wellbeing is the direct result of homelessness itself, of the 
extreme poverty that characterizes this population in the first in- 
stance, and secondarily, the lifestyle factors, some of which we've 
heard about this morning, that extreme poverty creates. 

Let me conclude by saying that persons who are denied adequate 
shelter rot only lose the roof over their heads; they also thereby 
become exposed to a range of risk factors that are strongly deleteri- 
ous to their physical wellbeing. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. Ms. Fagan? 

[Prepared statement of James D. Wright, iPh.D , follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of James D Wright, Ph.D , Principal Investigator, Nation- 
al Evaluation OF THE Johnson-Pew ''Health Care for the Homeless" Program 



I have been asked Co speak today about the effects of homelessness on the 
physical health of children, families, and youth My expertise on this topic 
derives from more than four years of research on homelessness and its 
consequences for physical well-being The data I present are taken from the 
National "Health Care for the Homeless" program, a demonstration project funded 
by the Robert Wood Johnson Foundation and the Pew Memorial Trust that has 
established health care clinics for homeless and indigent people in 19 large US 
cities ^ 

Between the start-up of the HCH program in Spring, 1985, and the end of 
calendar year 1985, my research shop had documented some 145,000 health care 
encounters with nearly 50,000 separatie homeless persons, program-wide Each of 
ihtSt encounters gener^^tes data on the person's health problens. social 
characteristics, treatments, referrals, etc Our data, in short represent 
extremely large samples of homeless persons from 19 cities all over the United 
States, by far the largest data set on the homeless ever assembled 

About 15» of the adult clients seen in the HCH clinics are knoun to us as 
nembers of homeless families (.vs lone individuals), we can compare these 
clients with other homeless adults to show the effects of homelessness on the 



^The 19 participating cities are Albuquerque. Baltimore. Birmingham, 
Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Nashville. 
Newark. New York City, Philadelphia, Phoenix, San Antonio, San Francisco, 
Seattle, and Washington, DC 
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physical health of homeless adult family members Likewise, about a tenth of 
all clients have been children ages 15 and less, so we car. also examine the 
effects of homelessness on the physical well-being of this group In both 
cases, we can also compare the rates of occurrence of various diseases and 
disoiders among these homeless clients to the rates observed among US 
airbulatory patients m general, using information from the National Ambulatory 
Medical Care Survey ^ aU these comparisons are shown m the attached tables 

Table One shows the basic data for adults The table contains an irwnense 
amount of detailed empirical information, much more than I can adequately 
sunuTiarize in the time available Let me simply state the two principal 
conclusions that these data sustain, and illustrate with a few examples 

(1) Virtually every disorder shown m the table is more comn^on among HCH 
clients than among the urban adult ambulatory patient population m general, 
usually by a very wide margin The only three unambiguous exceptions -o th)S 
pattern are for obesity, cancer, and stroke Wh,icever disease one .:hooses to 
focus on, m short, the rate of occurrence is higher among the homeless than 
among the population m general 

(2) Homeless adult family meirbcrs are also rruch inore ill on viitually all 
indicators than the general ambulatory population, that said, in most cases, 



2 

The National Ambulatory Medical Gale Survey (NAMCS) s\jrvey v,as conducted 
in 197'^ Data for the siirve> ^ert supplied by a national probability sample of 
ambulatoiy care physicians, {U - 3,023) For each (or m large practices, for a 
systematic probability sample) of the ambulatory patients seen m a randomly 
stipulated week, the physicians filled out a snort questionnaire giving limited 
background information and an account of principal health problems Data for 
^46,351 ambulatory care patients were generated,, the attached tables are 
restricted to adult patients living m the large urban areas (N - 28.878) 
These data are roughly comparable to the HCH data m two important senses (1) 
Both data sets describe clinical populations, that is, persons presenting at 
ambulatory clinics for attention to their health conditions And (2)' the 
medical information contained in both data set? has been provided by healt.i 
care professionals (that is, has not been obtained by self-reports) 
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they are less ill than homeless adults In general 

The raost common acute ailments that afflict homeless people are minor 
upper respiratory infections (33%), followed by traumas (23%) and minor skin 
aliments (1A%) Lacerations and wounds are the most common of the trai .nas 
(9%), followed by sprains (7%). bruises (6%), and fractures (4%) Infestations 
(mainly scabies and lice) and more serious skin ailments are also vcr/ cotrunon 
(4 - 5% m both cases) Nutritional deficiencies (mainly malnutrition and 
vitamin deficiencies) are observed in about 2% of the clients (vs 0 1% of the 
NAMCS patients^ All these health problems are very much more widespread among 
HCH clients than among NAMCS patients and are almost certainly referrable to 
environmental exposure ard related inherent aspects of a homeless existence 
As regards chronic disorders, 31% of all adult HCH clients have -t least one 
chronic physical disorder, among clients seen more than once, the figure is 
41%,. and among NAMCS patients, only 25% ."he principal chronic disorders, in 
descending order of frequency, are hypertension (U%). gastro- intestinal 
aliments (1^%),, peripheral vascular disease (13%). problems wi^h dencicion 
(9%), neurological disorders (8%). eye disorders (8%). cardiac disc ise (7%) 
genir o-urinary problems (/%), rrusculoske 1 c tal ailments (^»). ear disorders 

. and chronic obstructive pulmonary disease (5%) In most cases, the HCH 
rate exceeds the NAMCS rate, usually by a substantial margin 

The direct effects of homelessness on physical well being arc perhaps best 
illustrated by peripheral vascular disease, which could well be considered ihe 
characceristic chronic physical disorder associated with a homeless existence 
The category contains a wide range of disorders that share a common origin, 
namely, venous or aiterial deficiencies in the extremities Among ambulatory 
patients in general. 0 9% present for treatment of this painful and serious 
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disorder :^ among homeless clients being seen In HCH clinics, the figure 1-, 
13 1% Compared to the NAMCS data,, peripheral vascular disease Is ^-,ae ten to 
fifteen times more prevalent among homeless adults than among thj adult 
population at large 

Table Two sumraarizes health data for the 1,028 homeless children who have 
been seen in the HCH projects more than once, separately for boys and girls ^ 
Comparative data from the NAMCS are again presented By far the most common 
disorders observed among the children are minor upper respiratory infections 
(approximately ^0%) , followed by minor skin ailments (approximately 20%)'. then 
ear disorders (mostly otitis media, at about 18%), then gastrointxistinal 
problems (15%), and then trauma (sbout 10%), eye disorders (8%), and lice 
infestations (7%^ In all these cases, differences between homeless boys and 
girls are minor,, differences between homeless children and cnlldren In general, 
in contrast, are dramatic 

About 16% of the homeless children already have jne or another chronic 
health condition cardiac diseases (3%), anemia (2%), peripheral vascular 
disorders (2%), neurological disorders (2 - 3%), and so on The rate of 
chionic physical disorder among the homeless childien is nearly twice that 
observed among ambulatory children in general As among homeless adults, 
homeless children are more ill, and often much more ill, than domiciled 
children are 

The major conclusion to be derived from the foregoing is that the 
homeless, both adults and children, suffer from most physical disorders at an 
exceptionally high rate Some share of the effect is no doubt due to the 

In general, our health data on clients seen once and only once is 
demonstrably not reliable, we therefore focus in the discussion on the patterns 
observed among clients seen more than once 
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atypical demographic configuration of the homeless (compared to the domiciled 
population), an even larger share must be ascribed to the high rates of alcohol 
and drug abuse (and mental illness) Other analyses that we have undertaken 
show, however, that the largest share of these differences is the result of 
homelessness itself of the extreme poverty that characterizes this population 
first and foremost, and secondarily to lifestyle factors that extreme poverty 
creates Persons denied adequate shelter, in short, not only lose the roof 
over their heads They are also thereby exposed to a range of risk factors 
that are dangerous to their health 

Life without adequate shelter is extremely corrosive of physical well 
being Minor health problems that most people would solve with a palliative 
from their home medicine cabinet become much more serious for people with no 
access to a medicine cabinet Ailments that are routinely cured with a day or 
two at home m bed can become major health problems if one has neither home nor 
bed One of the healthiest things Americans do every day is take a shower, a 
simple act of hygi ene that is, perforce, largelv denied to the homeless 
population 

The major features of a homeless existence that, impact directly on 
physical well-being are an uncertain and often inadequate diet and sleeping 
locxition. limited or non-existent facilities for daily hygiene, exposure to the 
olt-ments, direct and constant exposur** to the social environ/nent of the 
streets, communal sleeping and bathing facilities (for those fortunate enough 
to avail themselves of shelter), unwi 1 1 ingnf ss or inability to follow medical 
regimens or to seek health care, extended periods spent on one's feet, an 
absence of family ties or other social support networks to draw upon in times 
of illness, extreme poverty (and the consequent absence of health insurance). 
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high rates of tsental illness iind substance abuse, and a host of related 
factors Further complicating treatment, "patient compliance as a whole is 
poor, follow-up difficult, and the living conditions to which they return 



homeless existence that does not in some way imperil a person's physical health 
or at least complicate the delivery of adequate health care Among the many 
good reasons to "do something" about homelessness is thus that homelessne»s 
mAkes people ill, in the extreme case, it is a fatal condition 



K HcBride and R Mulcare , "Peripheral vascular disease araong the 
homeless " Ch 9 (pp 121 - 129) in P W Brickner e t nl (eds) . Health Gate 
of Homeless Peopl o (New York, Spinger, 1985). p 122 



detrimental to good health 



In general, there is scarcely any aspect of a 
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TABLE ONE 

Rates of Occurence of Selected Physical Disorders In the 
HCH Client Population and in the National Ambulatory Care Survey 





(N - 16 Cities. Adult 


Clients Only) 






Adults Scpn More 


Than Once 






All HCH Adults 


Faniilv Members 




All 1 








Adults 1 


Total Men Women 


Total Men Women 


1 NAMCS 


(N - 23745 1 


11886 8329 3^68 


U17 502 915 


1 28878 



ACUTE PHYSICAL DISORDERS 

Percent Diarnosed W.th 



INF 


3 


3 


U 


9 




8 


4 


8 


3 


6 


2 


2 


4 


4 


0 1 


NUTDEF 


1 


2 


1 


9 


1 


7 


2 


4 


2 


3 


2 


0 


2 


5 


0 1 


OBESE 


1 


5 


2 


3 


1 


4 


4 


b 


3 


0 


1 


2 


3 


9 


2 7 


MINURI 


23 


6 


33 


2 


33 


4 


32 




30 


6 


27 


7 


32 


2 


6 7 


SERURI 


2 


2 


3 


i* 


3 


9 


2 


5 


2 


6 


2 


6 


2 


6 


1 0 


MINSKIN 


9 


8 


13 


9 


14 


1 


13 


5 


12 


1 


11 


4 


12 


6 


b 0 


SERSKIN 


2 


7 


U 


2 




6 


3 


4 


2 


7 


4 


2 


1 


9 


0 9 


TRAUMA 
































ANY 


NA 


23 




26 


3 


16 


7 


17 


4 


23 


9 


13 


8 


NA 


FX 


3 


1 


u 


b 






2 


b 


2 


6 


4 


2 


1 


7 


2 2 


SPR 


5 


1 


7 


1 


7 


6 




Q 


6 


6 


9 


4 


b 


1 


3 1 


BRU 


U 


0 


b 


D 






b 


3 


4 


0 


3 


8 


4 


2 


1 0 


LAC 


6 


3 


8 


6 


10 




4 


3 


4 


7 


8 


8 


2 


4 


1 2 


ABR 


1 


5 


2 


2 


2 


6 


1 


3 


1 


3 


1 


4 


1 


3 


0 4 


BURN 


0 


8 


1 


1 


1 


2 


0 


8 


0 


7 


0 


8 


0 


7 


0 2 














CHRON'IC PHYSICAL 


DISORDERS 










ANYCHRO 


31 


0 




0 


42 


8 


36 


8 


32 


6 


36 


1 


30 


7 


24 9 


CANC 


0 


U 


0 


7 


0 


7 


0 


7 


0 


7 


1 


2 


0 


4 


3 5 


ENDO 


1 


u 


7 


2 


1 


5 


3 


8 


2 


8 


1 


0 


3 


7 


1 6 


DiAfi 


1 


8 


2 


I* 


? 


? 


? 


8 


? 


8 


2 


6 


2 


8 


2 7 


ANEMIA 


1 


3 


2 


2 


1 


7 


3 


b 


2 


3 


1 


2 


2 


8 


0 9 


NEURO 


5 


6 


8 


3 


7 


7 


9 


Q 


8 


8 


6 


4 


10 


1 


1 8 


SEI2 


2 


8 


3 


6 


3 


9 


2 


9 


3 


2 


4 


8 


2 


4 


0 1 


EYE 


5 


0 


7 


5 


7 


7 


7 


2 


7 


3 


9 


0 


6 


4 


5 5 


EAR 


3 


U 




1 


4 


7 


6 


0 


b 


8 


4 


8 


6 


3 


1 6 


CARDIAC 


U 


U 


6 


6 


c 


9 


b 


7 


b 


7 


8 


2 


4 


4 


6 2 


HTN 


10 


U 


\U 


2 


15 


7 


10 


8 


9 


7 


12 


0 


8 


5 


8 0 
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CVA 


0 


1 


0 


3 


0 3 


0 


1 


COPD 


3 


2 


U 


7 


U 8 


u 


^ 


GI 


9 


2 


1 3 


9 




1 J 


5 


TEETH 


7 


0 


9 


3 


9 7 


8 


6 


LIVER 


0 


9 


1 


3 


1 5 


1 


0 


GENURI 


U 


1 


6 




A 2 


12 


^ 


MALECU 


1 


3 


1 


Q 


1 <5 






FICMGU 


\ \ 










lb 


8 


PR EG 


9 


9 


11 






11 


u 


PVD 


9 


1 


13 


1 


1/. 0 


11 


1 


ARTHR 


2 


7 


\ 




1 




3 


OTHMS 


3 


9 




0 


6 3 


5 


3 












INFFCTIOUS AfJp 


AIDS/ 
















ARC 


0 


1 


0 


? 


0 2 


0 


1 


Tuberculo«f J <: 












TB 


0 


3 


0 


5 


0 6 


0 


2 


PROTB 


2. 


5 




5 




T 


5 


ANYTB 


2 . 


7 


U 


9 


5 8 


2 


7 


ScxuaJ ly 


Transrairred 








VDUNS 


0 




0 


7 


0 7 


0 


7 


SYPH 


0 


1 


0 


2 


0 2 


0 


2 


GONN 


0 


5 


0 


8 


0 6 


1 


3 


ANYSTD 


NA 




1 


6 


1 U 


2 


0 


IKFPAR 


0 


2 


0 


3 


0 .4 


C 


3 



0 
3 
15 
10 



1 0 

8 ^> 

1 ; 

16 s 
16 0 

7 6 

~\ 

U 7 



10 



3 
\U 
9 
0 
1? 



16 b 
lb 0 
b 8 
U 3 
3 9 



0 1 0 2 



0 ? 0 4 0 1 
2 6 3 4 2 2 
2 7 3 6 2 2 



0 h 



11 0 8 
lb 1 ? 



0 U 



1 3 

1 i. 



1 0 



NA 



0 1 

NA 

NA 



0 6 
0 1 
0 1 
NA 

0 7 



Notos 



mo: ».• th.in oTict* 
then by 



{ 1 ) Cojun'f^*? 

The first coluiijn of nunibers shows data for all HCH adult clients ever soon (N 
lb cities), regardless of number of contacts 

The next six colu;rns of numbers show data for adult clients seen 
(N - 16 cities), first for all adults reg.irdless of fansily status 
gender, then for adult family members, also by gcndt>r 

The last (rightmost) colunn of numbers -ihows corresponding data for idult 
respondents in urban areas from the National Ar.ibulatory Medical Care Survey 

(2) Rows 

The top row in each table gives sample sizes foi each relevant group 
Acronyms used Co define the lemainng row entries are defined as follows 
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INF Infestatlonal ailments (e g , pediculosis, scabies, worms) 

NUTDEF Nutritional deficiencies (e g . malnutrition, vitamin deficiencies) 

OBESE Obesity 

MINURI Minor upper respiratory Infections (common colds and relared 
syraptoms) 

SERURl Serious upper respiratory infection", {o p, , pnoajnonia . influenza, 
pleur I sy) 

MINSKIN Minor skin ailments (c g . sunburn, contact de rrr.a 1 1 1 1 «. . psorl-isis. 

corns and callouses) 
SERSKIN Serious skin disorders (e g . carbuncles, cellulitis, impetigo. 

abscesses)' 
TRAUMA Injuries 

ANY Any trauma 

FX Fractures 

SPR Sprains and strains 

BRU Bruises, contusions 

LAC Lacerations, wounds 

ABR Superficial abrasions 

BURN Burns of all severities 

Chronic Disorders 

ANYCHRO Any chronic physical disorder as defined in text, note 31 
CANC Cancer, any site 

ENDO Endocr inolop,Ical disorders (e g , p,oiter. thyroid .md pancreas 

disease) 
DlAB Diabftes raellitus 

ANEMIA Anemia and related disorders of the hlood 

NEURO Neui <logic.il di-soiders, not including, sfi^uios (• j', I'.ii V- ' nson' b 

di si'jse . mu 1 1 : pi I* sr 1 cros : s , mi i;r 1 1 t^t ht .kI.u h» neui 1 1 : s . 
neuropath i I'S ) 

SElZ Seizure disorders (including epilopsy) 

EYE Disordt-rb of the eyes g , t.it ii.uts, ,iut » in.i , de..ieisi'd v-isu^n^i 

EAR Disorders of the cars (e g . otitis, deafness. r<'rvjmen impaction) 

CARDIAQ Heart and circulatory disorders, not including, hypertension and 

cerebro- vascular accidents 
HTN Hypertension 

CVA Cerebro- vascular acc ident s/s t i oke 

COPD Chronic obstructive pulmonary disease 

CI Castro- intest mal disorders (e g . uUeis, p.ois t r 1 1 1 s . hernias) 

TEETH Dentition problems (predominantly caries) 

LIVER Liver diseases Ce , cirrhosis, hepatitis ascites, enlarged liver 

or spleen) 

GEKURl General genito u: inary problems common to either sex g . kidney. 

bladder problems, incont i neu*. e ) 
MALECU GenI to -ur Inary problems found among men (e g , penile disorders. 

testicular dysfunction, male infertility) 

yQ TE Data on MALECU shown in the tablr are for men on lv ih all cases 
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FEMCU 



Cenlto-urlnary probleas found Aitong woacn <«.g . ovarian dysfunction, 
genital prolapse, caestrual disorders) 
Pregnane les 



PREG 



Data on PEMCU and PREC shown in the table are for vp picn only in all 



cases 



arthp 

OTRMS 



Pel I pho r a I vMscvU .tr ti : *:cas<' s 
Arthriti*; ami lolalfd j>roblcnin 

All rousculo-skclctal disordci*: other than .irthritls 



Infectious and gorprnvmic^ -iti U' Disordprs 



AIDS/aRC Autoimmune Dcficionc> SyndrotEo. AIDS-Related Corapl 

TB Active tuberculosis infection, any site 

PROTB Prophylactic aiiti-TB therapeutic reglacn 

AJTiTB Elthei TB or PROTB or both 

VDUNS Unspecified venereal disease, herpes 

SYPH Syphilis 

CONN Connorhea 



ex 



ANYSTD Either VDUNS or SYPM or CONN, or any cooblnatio* 
INFPAR Infectious ar^ pai.ii..ric diseases (e g . septlfi-.U. aisebiasis. 
dlpiherla, tetanus) 

(3) Cell Entries 

Coll entries shov the percentaj-e of various subgroups within the client 
population who have b«en diagnosed with the various disorders shown in the 
rows Tlius. 23 6% of all adult clients ever seen (in 16 cities through the end 
of June 1986, N - ?3,M!; .idult clients) have had a minor upper respiratory 
Infection Among aduU c lie -us (same cities *nd tine fraoe) seen more that^ 
once (S" - 1 1.886? the i ent 'it'.e with a reinor upper respiratory Infection is 
33 J\. iijiong adult 1 it;1v rrnMrS.rs servi more th.* once, the percentage 30 6% 
and so on through the r.hlrs 

N'A - not avail. lb It at rh: :.rt 
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TAfiLE TWO 

Occurence of Selectfrf Physical Disorders Jireonp; HOI ami NA.MCS 
Chi ItJr^n, bv Gender 



(N - ) 

Ejir Ji'l'Al Hi Jtp nosed r ' H 1 



INl-PAR 

ISF (Scabies, Li<e) 


J / 


1 




NUTDKF 


1 1 

? ; 


1 ' 




NhURO 
SblZ 


1 

1 0 


: ^ 

0 6 




EYE 
EAR 

CARDIAC 


8 3 
18 0 

: 8 


8 b 
19 ^ 
? 8 
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•w ^ 


i*7 1 
. 1 






1 1 






SFRSr'P. 
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p 




anytrauma 




'•1 h 


If) ■> 





31 i6 


? . 1 


: ' 


r ; 




0 : 


0 3 


0 ? 


1 1 

0 6 


1 1 
0 6 


1 1 

0 •) 


0 1 


0 I 


0 


4 0 


3 b 


*) 


11 9 


11 b 


1? 3 


0 b 


0 b 


0 b 


^? u 


:i 1 


?3 8 








i ' 


3 : 


3 ' 
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0 ' 




: 6 


^ *• 



^ (1 
(J 0 
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TESTIMONY OF TRICIA FAGAN OUTREACH COORDINATOR, ASSO- 
CIATION FOR CHILDREN OF NEW JERSEY, NEWARK, ACCOMPA- 
NIED BY CIRO A. SCALERA, DIRECTOR, ASSOCIATION FOR 
CHILDREN OF NEW JERSEY, NEWARK 

Ms, Pagan. Mr. Chairman, I'd like to introduce my Director, 
Giro Scalera, who has joined me today. I represent the Association 
for Children of New Jersey. And I'll try and summarize this. 

Prior to doing that, with your indulgence, I have been asked to 
bring testimony from another homeless family who was not able to 
join us because their daughter broke her leg, I just wanted to read 
a brief excerpt of their circumstances. 

Chairman Miller. Sure. We'll make her whole statement part of 
the record. Thank you. 

Ms. Pagan. Rebecca and Danny Ayres are a working family with 
three children, two boys and a little girl. About two years ago they 
were living in an apartment, paying $450 a month, plus utilities. 
The landlord increased that rent in December of 1984 to $600. 
When they couldn't afford the increase they moved in with her in- 
laws. They thought they could find another place within a short 
period of time, since the husband was working at a job where he 
got paid $10 an hour. 

They went all over the entire area and the apartments were 
either far too expensive or most of the time landlords said: ''We 
don't want any children." This is now a quote: 

We could only stay in my in-laws until February 1. which is a little over a 
year, because their landlord found out we were living with them and threatened to 
evict all of us We have a car, so we lived out of it for several months My husband 
works at night, so we used to go to the garage where he fixes the trucks and got 
washed up and wan* *h ^re 

Each morning I woula clean the children up and send them off to school from the 
garage After a few weeks, my husband's boss found out and told us we couldn't do 
that anymore So we lived in our Ford Duster, all five of us, parking on a different 
street every night Actually, it was just the four of us, because my husband was at 
work. 

One time, when we were looking for an apartment, we found a storefront for rent. 
So we prett?nded we were opening a business so we could live in thtre. It was so 
horrible living on the strejt, freezing in the car, that a storefront, just one big room, 
looked great to us. 

After a few weeks, however, the other stores around us told the owner that we 
were living in there, and not running <i business. So he told us to leave. 

He was nice and wanted to let us stay, but he was afraid he would get in trouble, 
because we had to use the buildings for business So once again, we were facmg the 
streets to live like animals 

I couldn't bear to let the children live in the car any more So I did the only thing 
I could I brought them to DYFS, which is the state's Division of Youth and Family 
Services and had them placed in foster care It broke my heart and I felt like a ter- 
rible mother. 

The kids were in a shelter for children while Danny and I looked for an apart- 
ment We continued to live in the car, until he found a little room in Elizabeth It 
was so small Just a simple bed and a sink. Nothing else. We had to go out to eat, 
and the rent on this stinky little room was $110 a week 

We were spending so much money on our place, food, phone calls and car fare to 
look for apartments, that we had no money for an apartment itself No one would 
rent to us anyway because they didn't want children. 

My kids were first in the shelter in April, 1985 In July of 11)85, we were told that 
they would be moved to a foster home 

These people then went to a housing advocacy group that works 
with the homeless in Union County; and despite assistance, daily 
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assistance, looking at 20 to 30 apartments a day, were unable to 
locate an apartment. r.- • • 4. ^ 4^u 

When they couldn't find a place to live, the Division took the 
children, put them in foster homes, splitting them up. beparate 
foster homes. 

My DYFS worker put them in a foster home and it was three weeks before were 
told where they were , ^ , rkvrc 

I was very upset that my daughter didn t like where she was staying and UYt-b 
controlled when I saw the kids We could only see them on weekends They were not 
allowed to sleep over because our room was too small I hated DYFS for tellmg me 
that I could not see my own children except when they said it was okay 

They lived this way until October of 1986, at which time they did 
find an apartment with the help of the housing advocacy group. 
However, because the state departr ent was so slow in getting the 
security deposit check that they had promised to this family, this 
family lost the apartment. , w . , 

It was only when the Coalition members brought in lawyers to 
the state's group that they offered to pay for a real estate agent to 
help them find a place. The family was finally reunified in January 
of 1987. 

I can't believe how long I was homeless I always thought homeless people were 
also alcoholics and drug addicts and it was their own fault There isn t enough hous- 
ing that will take kids, and it's way too expensive for most people anyway You 
have to be rich if you want a place to live I wish I could be with you in person to 
express myself, but my daughter broke her leg and I have to take care of her 

Just one more thing When I first got my apartment we only had mattresses for 
the boys so the Department wouldn't let the kids come home until they had beds it 
seems like every time I turned around there was another reason for them not to 
come home Homelessness is a very serious problem and something needs to be done 
about all the homeless families who have no place to go, because housing is too ex- 
pensive and nobody wants kids u u i 

I am lucky to be white, so the prejudice issue doesn t affect me I couldn t believe 
all the homeless families and how many worked that I met at the Coalition Now 1 
really appreciate how it feels to be homeless, so I will be more sensitive But 1 just 
want to say, as someone who experienced it, nothing is worse than being homeless 
Many times I wished I was dead. The only thing that kept me going was my chil- 
dren. I wanted them back very badly. 

I'm going to try and summarize here. I don't think that there is 
any need at this point to spell out for anybody here how serious 
the homeless situation is for families. In New Jersey, i)0 percent ot 
the people who are homeless are children, and that s of 25 to dU 
thousand people a year. 

Oui concern today is addressing the fact that far too many ot the 
families that are homeless in our state and around the nation are 
families who are dependent on state and federal systems already in 
place, and that those systems are failing those families. 

This past year in New Jersey between 900 and 1,200 children 
were living in foster homes because their families couldn't find a 
place to live. This represents almost 18 percent of the children in 
New Jersey who were in foster care. 

Even more appalling is the fact that in a study looking at rea- 
sons for placement, homelessness was the first or second reason ex- 
acerbating why children were placed in foster care. That s 40.4 per- 
cent of those children. . , . ^ a -^u 

We have to ask, why are these families being separated, with the 
children often being placed in different foster homes, not even to- 
gether, when state plans that are required under Titles IV-E and 
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by reference, IV-B, in the National Social Security Act, demand 
that states must demonstrate that reasonable efforts are made to 
preserve, to prevent or eliminate the need for removal of the child 
from his or her home, prior to placement in foster care? 

Surely it's reasonable to assist an otherwise healthy family unit 
to stay together when the only difficulty facing them is a lack of 
decent housing. 

Now, courts have begun to consider this matter, ;^nd Tve cited a 
couple of cases. Tm including a matter right here m Washington, 
D.C., where the courts themselves are finding support for relief for 
families under the Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Acts 
which amended the Social Security Act. However, important as the 
court efforts have been, we feel that more needs to be done. We 
feel it's limited in the impact. And we think the Act as currently 
written needs to be reviewed and strengthened if inappropriate and 
unnecessary foster care placements due only to lack of basic needs 
are to be prevented. 

These laws, we believe, were written to guarantee protection for 
children who were in danger of being abused or grossly neglected 
by their families. This is what happened at that time. However, 
what we're seeing now is that more and more families are being 
separated throughout the country not due to parental actions 
against their children, but due to the fact that social, economic and 
political factors beyond their control have created a situation in 
which these families are unable to provide basic needs. 

I think that the McMullans demonstrated that clearly this morn- 
ing. 

We feel that it's not only inappropriate, but injurious to families 
and that the federal law has to be changed to provide a comparable 
guarantee of familv protec^'on and preservation at the beginning of 
the system. 

Strong and specific language prohibiting placement under these 
circumstances should be added in relevant sections of Titles IV-B 
and IV-E and require, instead, that a core set of services be Identi- 
fied which a state must provide and exhaust before a child can be 
placed out of home. 

Chairman Miller. I'm sorry. I didn't hear the last? 

Ms. Fagan. That the states must provide and exhaust, must 
search for those remedies, before a child can be placed out of home. 

We recognize that there are other federal programs in place 
which are designed to assist families with their basic needs and we 
also recognize that there are limits to the child welfare programs, 
themselves. However, there exist in those programs right now, par- 
ticularly in Title IV-E, both policies (such as the allowance of vol- 
untary placements) and fiscal incentives (for example, federal reim- 
bursement for foster care), which too readily allow children from 
these families that Tm speaking of to enter into foster care. 

I'd also like to briefly talk about the AFDC or Title IV-A pro- 
gram, because that is the program which at this time is the basic 
support system for the neediest families in the country. 

In New Jersey we've got over 250,000 children and women on 
AFDC. The current maximum AFDC grant in our state constitutes 
only 68 percent of the federal government's poverty level. A single 
mother with three children receives a monthly grant of $465, with 
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which she has to feed, shelter, clothe and otherwise care for her 
children. According to HUD's own estimates, the average fair 
market rent in our state for a family of that size is $616. For 
decent housing alone, that mother would have to spend 132 percent 
of her grant. I have a chart attached which compares costs of cur- 
rent AFDC having the grant, how much it costs to shelter families 
in shelters, and how much it s costing the State to split up a family 
and put the children in foster care. 

The serious inadequacy of the current AFDC grant is obvious. 
Families who depend on these benefits are unable to afford even 
the most basic necessities they require, and New Jersey is a state 
that does fairly well by their standard of need, iowever, the price 
of consumer goods in New Jersey has increased by more than 17 o 
percent since 1971, and our benefits have increased only 48,5 per- 
cent in that time. • -, 

The real consequence of this blatant neglect, and I do consider it 
blatant neglect, is reflected among the members of homeless fami- 
lies who are dependent on AFDC. At least 60 percent of the people 
who are suffering homelessness in the state are receiving public as- 
sistance and have been found by our own Department of Communi- 
ty Affairs to become homeless due only to a chronic inability to 
meet their basic living expenses. The Governors' Task Force on the 
Homeless 1985 report took this recognition even farther by saying 
that the current AFDC levels were so grossly inadequate that they 
actually contributed to homelessness. 

Those AFDC families lucky enough to locate housing they can 
afford generally are required to spend a disproportionately large 
percentage of their small incomes to live in what is often substand- 
ard and inhumane housing. ACNJ did a study cf Head Start fami- 
lies in Newark. We found that those families spent an average of 
52 percent of their income on rent. We're talking about an income 
that most of us could not subsist on. A third of those families had 
heat only some of the time in their buildings. Sixty-one percent 
had rats in their buildings. Almost one-half had constant hazard- 
ous conditions such as lead paint, leaking ceilings, et cetera. 

Under Title IV-A there is also some provision allowing for a 
safety net of sorts through the emergency assistance (EA) program. 
We have some serious problems with these programs and how 
they're being interpreted in the states across the country. 

In 1985 in New Jersey, despite the steady increase in homeless 
families and the interconnected increase in children placed in 
foster care, due to homelessness, less than 1 percent, only .52 per- 
cent of New Jersey's AFDC recipients, received any emergency as- 
sistance. This was due primarily to the fact that there is a very 
narrow interpretation of a fault provision. I think this has been ad- 
dressed a little bit throughout this hearing. This provision found 
that families could receive assistance only in extraordinary circum- 
stances, in circumstances that meant they had to be homeless to 
begin with, over which they had no opportunity to plan. 

The state specifically ordered that availability of or existence ot 
suitable shelter was not to be taken into consideration. 

We have a very serious housing shortage in New Jersey, and I 
know this is true, again, across the country. This interpretation 
had the real effect of disqualifying the vast majority of homeless 
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families in our state. Most families in New Jersey who are home- 
less are homeless because of eviction due to inability to pay rent or 
because their landlords found out that theyVe doubled and tripled 
up with their relatives. 

Another issue in emergency assistance is duration limits. Cur- 
rently I believe the federal government has acknowledged only 90 
days. In some private shelters we found that families are requiring 
a minimum of four to five months before they can find housing 
they can afford. These are families that are working families as 
well as families on AFDC. 

We ve actually heard that in other states they are using emer- 
gency assistance moneys to subsidize foster care. 

Chairman Miller. Let me ask you if you can just stop there, be- 
cause I d like to leave time for questions. All of your testimony 
raises questions. Fm sorry about cutting you off. 

[Prepared statement of Ciro Scalera and Tricia Fagan follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Ciro A Scalera, Executive Director, asd TRiriA Fagan 
Outreach Coordinator, Association for Children of New Jersey 

Mr Chairman, Members, thank you for this opportunity to present testimony re- 
garding homelessness among families and children We are here today representing 
the Association for Children of New Jersey (ACNJ) As statewide advocates for New 
Jersey s children we have been concerned about and involved in addressing both the 
problems facing homeless families, themselves, and the factors leading to their 
homelessness ^ 

In New Jersey it is estimat--^ lhat 25,000-30,000 people are homeless each year 
More than o{)% of these people are children Close to 90% of the households served 
by New Jersey s Homelessness Prevention Program are fp Viilies with childen Ap- 
proximately oG^c of those households were single parent families. Welfare offices 
and private agencies throughout the state estimate tliat more than 60% of New Jer- 
sey s new homeless are families, usually younger families with children. 

ihis IS not, of course, a situation unique to New Jersey. Information we have re- 
ceived from child advocacy groups across the country, through the National Center 
lor Youth Law, the Association of Child Advocates, and the Children's Defense 
hund, indicates that the dramatic increase of homeless families and children is 
truly a national problem 

Nor do we believe that this is a temporary pheomena We are seeing only the be- 
ginning of what IS rapidly becoming, if it is not already, a national crisis 

1 his Committee has already done an excellent job in exploring and documenting 
some 01 the underlying causes leading to homelessness among families in hearings 
such as that held on July 18, 1983 on Supporting a Family Providing Basic Needs 
AS your hearings have documented, multiple factors have forced growing numbers 
of our nation s families into poverty at the same time that the availability of afford- 
able decent low-income housing has been sharoly curtailed These are issues that 
must be addressed if a more permanent solution to this problem is to be found 

Today, however, we would like to focus on the more immediate needs of the home- 
ess and imminently homeless families Specifically, we want to address the fact 
that several federal and state programs, despite their stated purpose of support and 
preservation of families, are failing— and a disproportionate number of the homeless 
families we are seeing today are victims of that failure. 

In particular, we would like to focus on the following portions of the Social Securi- 
ty Act and how they relate to hopelessness among families (1) Child Welfare Serv- 
ices Program (Title ly-B) (2) Fos'.er Care and Adoption Assistance Program (Title 
IV-L), and (,^) Aid to Families with Dependent Children (Title IV-A) 

In addition, we hope to brieHy address the rela^-nship of discrimination in hous- 
ing against families and the growing number of homeless families in the country 

Children placed out-of-home due to homelessness Seed for further reform of federal 
child welfare laws 

This past yeor over 1200 children in New Jersey were living in foster homes 
simply because their parents could not find a decent, affordable place to live This 
represents almost IK^;^ of our state's Division of Youth and Family Services (DYFS) 
foster family care caseload Even more appalling are statistics from a 1985 DYFS 
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study on Children Entering Foster Care* Factors Leading to Placement Of the 
foster children whose records were examined, 40 4^c were found to be m foster care 
with homelessness as the major or secondary factor leading to placement 

Further we have been contacted by more and more representatives of our county- 
based Child Placement Review Boards, concerned over the number of families whose 
children were initially placed in foster care due only to lack of housing They report 
that many of these families are now coming back before the Boards for six month 
reviews with both parents and children now displaying emotional, psychological and 
behaviorial problems not evidenced earlier. 

We must ask: Why are these families being separated, with children often being 
placed in different foster homes, when state plans required under Title IV-E <and 
by reference. Title IV-B) must demonstrate that "reasonable efforts" are made to 
"prevent or eliminate the need for removal of the child from his (her) home 
prior to placement in foster care*^ Surely it is reasonable to assist an otherwise 
healthy family unit to remain together when the only difficulty facing them is the 
lack of decent housing. 

The courts have begun to consider this question and to rule favorable on this 
issue For example, in the Matter of D I., R I and D I (Superior Court of Washing- 
ton, DC Family Division), the court r-'^^red that a family of fve be provided with 
either suitable housing or financial -^sources to secure decent housing so that they 
could be reunited and maintained intact The court specifically found support for 
this relief in the Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act which amended the 
Social Security Act in 1980 In New Jersey a similar case on behalf of homeless fam- 
ilies in a rural southern county is pending We plan to join with the State's Public 
Advocate in arguing, again citing this Federal Act, that it is unreasonable to place 
children into foster care solely due to lack of decent housing 

As important as ',hese court efforts are, we believe they are quite limited in their 
impact We bt^iieve that the Act, as currently written, needs to be reviewed and 
strengthened if inappropriate and unnecessary foster care placements, due only to 
lack of suitable housing or other basic needs, are to be prevented 

These laws are written to guarantee protection for children suffering from paren- 
tal abuse or neglect, ensuring that suitable out-of-home placement will be available 
when appropriate. In New Jersey and throughout the nation, however,> more and 
more families are being separated under this law due not to parental abuse or ne- 
glect, but to social, economic and political factors beyond their control which prevent 
parents from providing their family's basic needs We believe that this i3 not only 
inappropriate, but injurious to those families Federal 'aw must be changed to pro- 
vide a comparable guarantee of family preservation at the front end of this system 
Strong and specific language prohibiting placement under these circumstances 
should be added in relevant sections of Titles IV-B and IV-E, e.rd require instead 
that a core of services be identified which a State must provide and exi aust before a 
child can be placed out-of-home 

This was suggested by numerous commentators years ago during the i gulatory 
review process for these laws, but was rejected by the Department of Health and 
Human Services There has always been a gap between the traditional casework 
services offered by State child welfare programs and the concrete needs of the fami- 
lies concerned This gap, in our view, has been growing as evidenced by the system s 
response of foster care when a family's real need is housing. 

We recognize that other federal programs exist which are designed to assist fami- 
lies with their basic needs and other support services We also recognize 'hat there 
are limits to the child welfare programs. However, there exist in those programs 
(particularly in Title IV-E) both policies (such as allowance of voluntary place- 
ments) and fiscal incentives (eg, federal re-imbursement for foster ca.e placement) 
which too readily allow childen from these families to enter into foster care 

So, while we will advocate below for changes to other broader based programs, we 
believe strongly that more stringent restrictions and more fiscally prudent capac- 
ities must be ^uilt into the more specialized child welfare services programs 
AFDC The need for a decent living standard and more reasonable state approaches 
to providing emergency assistance 
In New Jersey, more than 365,000 children, women and men depend on the AFDC 
program for their survival The current maximum AFDC grant in the state consti- 
tutcc nly 68% of the conservative poverty guidelines established by the federal gov- 
e^nment A single mother with three children receives a monthly grant of $165 with 
which she must shelter, feed, clothe, and otherwise care for her chidlren and her- 
self Accordmg to H U D , the average Fair Market Rent for a family of that size is 
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$616 For decent housing, alone, that mother would have to spend 132% of her 
income. (See attached chart ) 

The serious madequacy of the current AFDC grant is obvious Families who must 
depend on these benefits are unable to afford even the most basic necessities they 
require And although the price of consumer goods in New Jersey have increased by 
more than 17o% since 1971, AFDC benefits have increased only 48 5% in that same 
period 

A very real consequence of this blatant neglect is reflected among the numbers of 
homeless families who are dependent on AFDC. The State's Department of Commu- 
nity Affairs found that at least 60% of persons who suffer homelessness, 
are receiving public assistance (and) . . become homeless due to a chronic in- 
ability to meet basic living expenses, including housing." The Governor's Task Force 
on the Homeless in their second report (1985) took this recognition even farther. 
They observed that current AFDC levels were so grossly inadequate that they actu- 
ally contributed to homelessness. 

Those AFDC families lucky enough to locate housing they can afford generally 
are required to spend a disproportionately large portion of their small income to 
live in whats often substandard, inhumane housing In our 1985 study of Head 
Start families in Newark, New Jersey (Not Enough to Live On) we found that these 
families spent an average of 52% of their income on rent. A third of these families 
had heat only some of the time, 61% had rats in their buildings; and almost one- 
halt had constant hazardous conditions such as leaking ceilings. 

Under Title IV-A there is some provision allowed for offering a safety net of sorts 
to those families who become homeless in the emergency assistance program This 
program allows for provision of cash and/or shelter assistance to homeless families 
on a temporary, emergency basis Unfortunately, most States chose to interpret the 
provision so narrowly that very few homeless families are actually assisted through 
this program In 1985, despite the steady increase in homeless families and the 
interconnected increase in children placed in foster care due to homelessness in 
New Jersey, less than 1% (only 52%^) of New Jersey's AFDC recipients received any 
emergency assistance 

This was due, primarily, to a narrowly interpreted 'fault' provision in the State's 
emergency assistance regulations Under this provision, homeless families could re- 
ceive this assistance ''only in extraordinary circumstances" over which they had no 
opportunity to pian The State specifically ordered that availability or existence of 
suitable shelter was not to be taken into consideration 

1 ^^^^ ^^^^^^ disqualifying the vast majority of home- 

less AFDC eligible families in the state from receiving emergency assistance. For 
example, any family having prior notice of eviction by reason of inability to pay 
rent, over crowding or any other cause was denied assistance (The single major 
factor leading to homelessness among New Jersey families today is eviction ) 

In a recent court case, Jeanette Maticka vs The City of Atlantic City and State of 
New Jersey, Department of Human Services (Superior C^urt of New Jersey—Appel- 
late Division-Decided 2/3/87) the State Public Advocate successfully challenged 
the validity of both the fault provision and the current 60-90 day limit on emergen- 
cy assistance In a positive ruling on behalf of the homeless families, the court ob- 
served 'Clearly the concept of emergency assistance was to provide a bridge over 
the abyss of temporary homelessness On the other hand, we cannot conceive of leg- 
islative approval of a bridge which does not span the abyss but simply comes to an 
end in the middle of the void " 

Narrow and fault-or ented interpretation by the States of the availability of emer- 
gency assistance funds appears to be unjustifiable in light of the basic intent of the 
provision Taking this a step further, we have heard that other states are actually 
utilizing these funds to subbidize out-of-home foster care placements for the children 
of homeless families 

The underlying policy of the AFDC program and its emergency assistance provi- 
sion is to provide for the care of dependent children m their own homes, and to 
maintain and strengthen family life We believe that not only is the AFDC program 
tailing in its intent, but that by failing to keep pace with inflation and provide a 
grant which allows for at least a minimum decent lifestvle, the program is actually 
putting those families dependent on AFDC in jeopardy Housing costs and other eco- 
nomic realities as such that for many AFDC families, homelessness is now a real 
and imminent danger 

Until such time that meaningful welfare reform is a reality, the AFDC program 
remains America's fundamental support program for our neediest children As such. 
Congress should require that the States adjust their standards of need and AFDC 
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Prepared Statement of Barbara Y Whitman, Ph D , Jack Stretch, Ph D , and 
Pasquale Accardo, MD 

Homelessness is a g^o^Ving, unchecked disgrace for the richest nation on earth. It 
is a documented fact that todays homeless population includes many families with 
children Recent surveys indicate that, in some areas, one-half or more of the home- 
less population are women with dependent children; moreover, one-half of these 
children are four years of age or younger Clinical observations have noted these 
children are malnourished, have significant untreated medical problems, have de- 
velopmental delays in such basic areas as cognitive development, language, and 
motor functioning Further, they have an increased incidence of emotional and be- 
havioral problems. Data from a current project in St Louis confirms these findings 
The St Louis Homeless Childrens Project provides cognitive and language testing, 
an individualized educational plan in a day care setting and parent training for 
families in the Salvation Army Residence for Homeless Families To date 107 chil- 
dren, ranging in age from 5 months to 17 years have been tested 

These children include 47 (43 9%) boys, 59 (54.2%) girls, 92 (86%) black, 10 (9 3%) 
white and 3 (2 8%) inter-racial. Two children's sex and race were not noted 

Current analysis of the cognitive testing indicates that 84 (78 5%) of the children 
received the Slosson Intelligence Test— Revised The mean IQ for this group of chil- 
dren was 89 with a range from 60-130 Nine (10.7%) of the children tested in the 
mildly retarded range An additional 29 (34 5%) of the children tested in the slow 
learner/borderline range of intelligence. Since at any given time, only 3% of the 
population tested by this recognized instrument would be expected to fall in the re- 
tarded range and 13% should fall in the slow learner/borderline range. It should be 
noted that these children are displaying cognitive/developmental problems at a rate 
3 times that of the general population 

Children were also tested using the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test— Revised, 
designed primarily to measure a childs' receptive vocabulary Though far from a 
perfect predicator, vocabulary is a useful single index and reasonable predictor of 
later school success Using percentile ranks 80% of these children fall at the 50th 
percentile or below, suggesting significant language deprivation Thus it can be pre- 
dicted for these children significant difficulties in a school situation separate from 
the overlapping environmental problem of homelessness and its stress on child and 
family 

It may be argued that these test results are obtained under sub-optimal conditions 
and do not reflect these childrens' potential This is arguably true, but so would 
their school performance be equally compromised by their environmental condi- 
tions In addition, mort of these children attend school only sporadically, so that 
learning becomes discontinuous and overwhelming resulting in even poorer per- 
formance 

In short, shelter living is cognitively and emotionally devastating for children 
Teachers and other professionals label and treat them as "those shelter kids." They 
lose any sense of home Some have suggested that these children learn to put the 
authority of the shelter personnel first, thereby losing their respect for and sense of 
protection from their own parents 

Nothing less than a national commitment to government action can prevent rais- 
ing a generation of children whereby the cycle of homelessness will become as insti- 
tutionalized as the cycle of welfare/poverty and will result in long term permanent 
damage in these children. 

The direct policy implications are that nothing less than a full scale federal com- 
mitment of action on. Expanding the supply of safe, suitable and adequate housing, 
improving the funding for emergency housing, eliminating both inadequate emer- 
gency and condemned housing, adequate services while in shelter care for children, 
simplify access to services, and immediate attention to break the cycle of homeless- 
ness IS necessary To do less is to assign a generation of children to the human trash 
heap 



My name is Rebecca Ayres and I am the mother of three children I have a hus- 
band, too named Danny and he works as a truck mechanic for a food company I 
have two boys, Daniel 13 and Roger 11 and my daughter, Robin is seven About two 
years ago, we were living in an apartment on E Grand in Elizabeth and at that 
time we were paying 4r)0 00 a month for rent plus utilities The landlord increased 
the rent in December of 1984 from 450 00 to 600 00' We couldn't afford that big of 
an increase in rent, so we left that apartment to move in with my husband's par- 
ents until we could find another place We thought it would be easy, but all the 
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apartments were either too expensive or,> most of the time they would say "No chil- 
dren 

Now, I do feel sorry for women on welfare. But my husband makes $10 an hour 
and I work part time as a lunch aide. We both finished high school Something is 
wrong when working people can't find a place to live' Anyway, my story gets 
worse . . . 

We could only stay with my inlaws till February 1, 1986 because their landlord 
found out we were living with them and threatened to evict all of us We have a car. 
So we lived out of it for several months My husband works at night. So we used to 
go to the garage where he fixes the truck and got washed up and warm there. Each 
morning I would clean the children up and send them off to school from the garage 
After a few weeks my husband's boss found out and told us we couldn't do it any- 
more So we lived in our Ford Duster All five of us parking on a different street 
every night. Actually it was just the four of us because my husband was at work 
One time, when we were looking for an apartment, we found a store front for rent 
So we pretended we were opening a business so we could live in there. It was so 
horrible living on the streets freezing in the car that a store front, just one big room 
looked great to us After a few weeks, the other stores around us told the owner 
that we were living in there and not running a business So he told us to leave He 
was nice and wanted to let us stay but he was afraid he would get in trouble cause 
we had to use the building for business So, once again, we were facing the streets to 
live like animals I couldn't bear to let the children live in the car anymore so I did 
the only thing I could I brought them to DYFS and had them placed in a foster 
home It broke my heart and I felt like a terrible mother The kids were in a shelter 
for children while Danny and I looked for an apartment We continued to live in the 
car till we found a little room in Elizabeth. It was so small, just a single bed and a 
sink nothing else We had to go out to eat and the rent in this stinky little 
room was $110 a week We were spending so much money on our place, food, phone 
calls and car fare to look that we had no money for an apartment No one v/ould 
rent to us anyway because they didn't want children My kids were first in the shel- 
ter in April 1985 In July of 1985, we were told they would be moved to a foster 
home I found out about the Elizabeth Coalition to House the Homeless and went 
there for help They tried to assist me in finding an apartment I couldn't find a 
place so DYFS put my kids in foster homes and split them up! My daugther didn't 
like the lady she was living with. My DYFS worker put them in a foster home and 
it was over three weeks before DYFS told me where my kids were. It took a long 
time before I could talk to them I was very upset that my daughter didn't like 
where she was staying and that DYFS controlled when I saw the kids We could 
only see them on weekends and they were not allowed to sleep over because our 
room was too small! I hated DYFS for telling me that I could not see my own chil- 
dren except when they said it was O K ! 

We lived like this until October, 1986 when Joan Driscoll at the Elizabeth Coali- 
tion found an apartment for me. We paid the first month's rent but DYFS promised 
tc pay the security because we didn't have enough money To make a horrible story 
short, DYFS gave me the money too late and I lost the apartment My children 
cried I wanted to kill myself All I did since my children were away from me was 
cry, because I missed them so much It was like living a nightmare 

Joan at the Coalition got lawyers involved cind went to DYFS with me to make 
them help me since they messed up. They agreed to pay a real estate agent so we 
could find a place faster I am so sorry that I ever got involved with DYFS The 
Coalition found us another apartment from a woman they helped last year (upstairs 
was empty) and we finally got that apartment in January 1987 I can t believe now 
how long I was homeless I always thought homeless people were alcoholics and 
drug addicts and it was their fault There isn't enough housing that will take kids 
and it s way too expensive for most people. You have to be rich if you want a place 
to live I wish I could be with you in person to express myself But my daughter 
broke her leg and I have to take care of her. 

Just one more thing When I first got my apartment we only had mattresses for 
the boys so DYFS wouldn't let the kids come home till they had beds It seemed like 
everytime I turned around there was another reason for them not to come home 

Homelessness is a verv serious proL'em and something needs to be done about all 
the homeless families who have no place to go because housing is too expensive and 
nobody wants kids I am lucky to be white so the prejudice issue didn't affect me. I 
couldn t believe all the homeless families And many worked that I met at the Coali- 
tion Now I really appreciate how it felt to be homeless so I will be more sensitive. 
But I just want to say as someone who experienced it Nothing is worse that being 
homeless Many times I wished I was dead The only thing that kept me going was 
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my children I wanted them back very badly Thank you for taking the time to 
read this 
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DuGCAN,. Dennis, Executive Director, James Gamble. Deputy Director, San 
Antonio Metropolitan Ministries, San Antonio, TX 

TRENDS OF HOMELESSWESS AMONG FAMTLIES 

San AntonXo Metropolitan MlnlstrlCB 
San Antonio, Texai, February 27, I967 



The single most demanding need mong the honeless In San Antonio Is 
to provide energency housing for families. Although the needs of other 
hODcless individuals have not stopped, the apparent Increase of families 
who have suddenly found themselves homeless cannot be ignored. 

The SAMM Shelter was organized five years ago as ^ ecumenical effort 
by downtovn churches to provide basic shelter during the cold winter months 
for Individuals living on the street for vboa the three existing shelters 
in San Antonio had no space, since then seven mre shelters have opened 
providing app;x>xljnately TOO beds for the estimated four to sixteen thousand 
h^less in San Antonio. The new facility for the SAMM Shelter opened in 
1905 and provides six fanllor rooms in the cspaclty of 236 beds. The in- 
creasing demand for family space has resulted in family space to b« arranged 
in 6 of the 10 shelters and a plan Iqt the SAHM Shelter to renovate thelr^ 
buUdlng in order to expand the mimber tf faally units* 

Trends among bosaeless famUles have been docuMOted at the SAW Shel- 
ter since AprU of 1966 (aee Chart l), 0o^)arln8 Uat suwr to this vlnter 
several trends ha^t been noted, Amoag them, it Is aFParent that amocg f ami! 
ly admissions, f amlllas of color hare increaa«d, arvrage age has d^a«?d, 
average family size has increased and lev«l of edocatloo has stabilized nt 
a ninth grade avmge. ^ far the single most conon variable awog ho«e- 
less fttllles continues to be unemployment vhlch has increased from 73* to 
«2%. The most dramatic change among our families has been the growth of 
single parent families from 26^ to 5^16 of the total fuailies admitted tjt 
the number of t^en-age parents that has Increased frosj O.Tf to 12. 3^5. 

Seventyf Ive per cent of the famUles ar« trxn Texas. Slxty-slx per - 
''l o/'i^ fs»llles have lost housing from family bxA/ot friends and anoth. 
♦L^h r"^?"^ divorce, seperaticm, or abusive situation even 

though two shelters for battered vcaen operate in San Antonio. The level of 
unemployment, increase of single-parent famUles and average length of home- 
less ness -prior to admission may suggest or even substantiate the need to ex. 
paod low-incose bousing in San Antonio. Troa the t«eonU of the admitted - 
famllles.lt Is apparent that homelessness tends to originate from two direc- 
tions. The impact of unemployment on the family leads to the doubling-up 
; "^^^ relatives and friends. Pwm here, heedlessness le^dTto 
a request for emergency shelter vhen the resources in the doubled-up house, 
hold cannot meet the needs of the unemployed family. Without employment or 
financial resources of some sort, the family la disqualified from subsidized 
housing. The other direction of homelessness is the rspldly growing number 
hljiS^i^'^J f^lles, most Of whom are headed by wSmen: %alf thT^Lr 
^^^.^r^ ''^ seperation, or abuse. 

K rSi^^" T eligible for AFDC in Texas as weU as'subsldlzed (lousing 
when ?ln«le parents. However, the lack of subsidized housinTu.- 

nlts and the lengthening waiting lists also len^hens the period of homeless- 
ness. In add _,n to these flrst-tlme homeless, never employed, therTls 
Urt of'ttete«: tl^.l^. to the 
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The social and emotional consequences on all the honeless families 
Is staggering* Often the stress and hvmlllstlon contrllnites to child 
abuse (two reported cases In the shelter In 7 weeks )| spouse abuse, and 
marital saperatlon, as veil as depression which can affect the motlva-- 
tlon for looking for work or applying for resources and marital recon- 
ciliation. Uoforttmately, almost as many families are administratively 
discharged (usually for fighting or Intoxication) as are discharged to 
stable housing and eispLoynent or AFDC {{29*2i to 33 O^)* Resources for 
the therapeutic aspect of emergency shelter remain beyond the reach of 
most shelters* Renovating space to provide walls for family vnlts some- 
times masks the problems of the family and exacerbates them Instead of 
providing the privacy and Integrity for which they were designed, 

Ve have noticed a desperate need among the nevly homeless teen-age 
and single-parent families* This Is a high risk group for child abuse 
as are unemployed families* The need for improving inadequate and some- 
tiir.es non-existant parenting skills has been deioonrtrated daily In the 
shelter* Additionally, the Family Nurse Pract loner for Health Care for 
the Homeless the SA>W Shelter reports that of over ^0 pregnant wonen 
seen by her In the shelter clinic noxM had previous prenatal care* Ex- 
posure related illnesses sees to predoniziate among all sh&lter guests, 
such as upper* respltory Illnesses and ear infections among children* 

DerelopBeotally, it has been noted that the tentctlTeoess and stress 
of living la such a large facility can affect the sole, •chieveaent of 
children* Inmff iclentxwB for play and inadequate facilities creates 
its own stress on children* At tlxaes they surely rust feel that they 
are responsible for the family's hcs»lessness« Because of unavailable 
or unaffordable child-care, the length of homelessness may grow, know- 
ing that without someone responsible for babysitting, the parent can- 
not get to that job interview or housing application interview. Even 
potty-training may be delayed or Ignored during residence at a shelter* 
At least one mother has said, "As soon as ve get settled down somewhere, 
ve can ***** to any number of childhood tasks to be accoaplished* Al- 
though the SAMM Shelter resources are limited we are attempting to address 
the accreditation difficulties of child-care, after-school care as veil 
as a voaten*s support group that may provide nothing more than a forum 
for the pain that the mother^ are experiencing* This is covpounded 
vhen family separation is taken into account* Any separation is trau. 
matic— but vhat vlii a child feel and how vin a child react to s new 
stresaful environment of a shelter in addition to dealing vlth 'Vhere's 
Daddy?" or *Where*s Monnna?'* 

Academically, cooing to an emergency shelter usually requires en-» 
ixjlllng in a nev district or a nev school. One family reported having 
to enroll the children In their fourth elementary school in six months 
because of their homelessness. Other families give up entirely on en- 
rolling their children* Ftor many families education is a low priority 
for a family living in a car or a ckelter that can ill afford nev clothes, 
school supplies, or a place to do homevork. Although ve require all 
school-age children to be enrolled in school, it is obvious that ve can- 
not provide adequate environment for study. At the outset, one must ack- 
nowledge that the 9th grade average education of the piornts does little 
to encourage the children of the value of education. 
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In conclusion, the impact of the length of tlae a fanlly 1b hone* 
less sust be addressed, not Just the experience of being hoDelets* We 
knov through crisis intervention studies that the length of tlae that 
a person can exist without being emotionally and socially dashed is 
relatively short vhen experiencing a trausatic life crisis. Although 
ccst faoilies have the atillty to overcone the effects of the crisis 
when given the opportunity for soiae stability, it cust be noted that 
the range of tine reported for hoaelessness aioong the fazailiet admitted 
to the shelter includes one day to three yeeo-s. Sixty- four per cent 
of the fanilles reported being honeless one loonth or lets* However, 
19.6< reported being '^oneless (including "doubled-up" for bousing vith- 
other family or frienari) one year or more. The issue at hand of la fami- 
ly vho has been hooeless or near hooeless for months and montha is that 
of priority and displrxenent. What is this month's priority fcr a 
hosieless family? What is this day's priority for a boneless famllyT 
Vhen a family haa to voxry about ^be next meal it is difficult to con- 
cMtrmte on looking for work. If an iXl&ess occurs amoog Just ooe of 
the fanily Bcabers all other considerations for the boneless faaHy 
may become unaddressed* In tuch a crisis oriented state, it is no won- 
der that more child abuse, spouse abuse, or acute anxiety states will 
occur* Problem- solving capabilities diminish when resources are de- 
pleted* 

If the current Congressional agenda for budget cuts continue, 
it may be aaaumed that the holes in the safety net of social benefits 
and eotitleaents could widen and drop more families snto the street 
and into the shelters for the hoaeleas* It is our appeal on the be- 
half of the homeless that subsidized housing and emergency funds for 
the hooeless to overcome security, utility, and first month^s rent 
be expanded in order t- shorten the length of tlae a farally is boDe- 
leas and to keep those fmllies and their children from experiencing 
the street* 




Executive Direct 
JejxB Canble 
Dcputv Director 
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CHART OKE 

CHARACTERISTICS OF FAMILY UJHTS 
SAKM SHHiTEF 



SUMMER 1986 vTjrrLR •eS-87 

(Aprll-S<pt.) (Wov,-Feb,J TOTAL 



1. ramlUei Vdaltted 


90 


56 


lU6 




2* ^uslllcB DlscbATiged 




LA 


130 




3, Oogoliae Fa&llies 


0 


8 


8 




Ethnic Dlrtrlbutlon 














3j 


00 




Anglo 


37 


18 


55 




Black 




C 


A.X 
























husband 


31.9 


31.7 


31.8 




vife 


28.5 


25.3 






children 


5.3 


5.1 






6. Average ITiaBber of 










family oesbers 


3.^3 


3.61 


3.5 




?• Yeora of Education 










husband 


10. ?• 


9.0 






vtfe 


10.1* 








8. Single Parent faallles 


26 (26^) 


30 {9^i) 


56 




9. Teen Age Parents 


1 (0.7^) 


10 (12.31^) 


11 




10. UddklUed/Blue CoUat* 


NA 


26 {96i) 






11. Military Veteran* 




7 (25.9*) 






12 • Pealdence One Year 










Prior to Adnlaslon 


riA 








1) froo out of county 




1^ (250 






2) from out of state 




1^ (250 






3) froD Inside Bexar 


Co. 


26 (^) 







•7. rumer level of education estlnated. 

•10, 11. f^rcentages relected on the basis of 27 sales. 
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SUMMER VTNrER TOTAL 

13* Situations Leading 
to Bomelessness* 

1) UbeinployiDeDt 66 (73^) ^ (82^) U2 (tS.TH) 

2) Lost Housing from 

Family/Priends NA 37 (66^) 

3) Divorce, Scperation, 

Abuse NA 15 (26^) 

lU, Presenting Problems '^f 

Family Ubits ?iA 

1) Homeless 56 (lOO^) 

2) Itaemployed 32 {37i) 

3) Waiting Entitlement 15 (26.8^) 
U) Abuse 3 (5.3«) 

5) Legal 2 (3.6*) 

6) Refugee 2 (3.6*) 

7) Convalescing 1 (uQi) 

15. Average Length of Hoaelessness 

Prior to Admission* NA 

1) R*nge 1 day - 3^^nth8 

2) Average I.7 bob* - 3,3 dos. 

3) 1 BODtb or Less 36 {6hi) 
h) 1 year or norc U (19»6*) 

16. Discharge Status* 

1) Out of county k (8.3*) 

2) Out of state 5 (lO.U*) 

3) To relatives/friends I8 (37.5*) 
k) To Federally Subsidized Housing 7 ll^.Si) 

5) To EBpLoyment 

and Housing 18 (20*) U (22*) 29 (a*) 

6) To EBploynent or AFDC 
and Housing 19 (21*) 16 (33-3*) 35 (25.U*) 

7) Administrative 9 (lO*) lU (29.2*) 23 (I6.7*) 



8) Averoge Days in 
Shelter 



20.5 



♦13. Percentages not cunauulative. 

♦15. Longer figure reflects homelessncss in its expanded sense, e.g. 

"doubling up" in the home of someone else. 
♦16. Percentages not cumoulative. 
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Tht Junior Ltagut of AtiintJ. Inc 



February 19,> 1987 



Representative George Mi Her 

Select Comrmttee on Children and Youth 

Room 385 

House Annex II 

Washington, D. C. 20515 

Dear Representative Miller 

The Junior League of Atlanta is pleased to know that Dr Nancy Boxill 
will be testifying to the Select Committee on Children and Youth regarding 
the needs of homeless children on February 24 at 9*30 a tn. Little is known 
-•bout this population, and we feel Dr. Boxill 's research in this area will 
be a major contribution towards learning how to meet the needs of these very 
needy children. 

Serving homeless children and their families is a major focus of the 
Atlanta Junior League. In 1986, we developed the Atlanta Children's Shelter 
which provides day shelter to homeless children and support services to 
their families so they don't languish in homelessness. Our midyear statisti- 
cal report has recently been completed, and we have served 312 children from 
185 different families. We are pleased to report that 115 of these families 
are no longer homeless The Atlanta Junior League gave initial furding of 
$100,000 which will be matched over the next four years, > and we have seventy 
volunteers actively involved. The project has been selected as a model prograti 
to be presented at the Association of Junior League's annual conference in 
Nashville in May. 

We applaud Dr Boxill for her innovative research Please give serious 
consideration to directing research and resources to this special group of 
children 




Marc 1 a Robinson 
President, Junior League of Atlanta 



Lynn Merrill 

Board Chairman, Atlanta Children's Shelter 
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AN EXPLORATION OF 

MOTHER/CHILD 
IXTEKACTIOX AMO.nG 
HOMELESS WOMEN AND 
THEIR CHILDREN USING 
A PUBLIC NIGHT SHELTER 
IN ATLANTA, GEORGIA 



Nancy A. Boxill, Ph.D. 
Anita L. Beaty 



Atlanta T?oV Force for the Homeless 
970 Jefferson Street, N.VV. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30318 
(404) 872-3603 



Atlanta Task Force for the Homeless 
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INTRODUCTION 

Virtually every major urban center in America is experiencing a 
growmg population of homeless people A surprising!) large number of the 
honv.oi-> are uor/.en an ! their cmldrcn This art.clc go.- rot atte-^pt to 
define homelessness, estimate its proportions, report its antecedents or 
suggest public solutions Rather the focus of this study is an exploration of 
the relationship between mothers and their children who find themselves m 
a most unusual arcumstance. The study begms to elucidate the experience of 
these families as they interact in difficult arcumstances The authors believe 
that until the experience of this population is carefully explored and 
sensitively understood, the effectiveness of programs and polices designed to 
serve this population succeeds, at best, by chance The data for understanding 
the relationship of these mothers and their children is experience. The 
seminal thoughts for planned change and social policy assessment must 
include this data 

Little research has been conducted on homeless women and 
their children The most comprehensive study to date was conducted by Dr 
Ellen Bussuk of the Harvard University Medical School Data from this study 
clearly identifies children as the major victims of homelessness Dr Bussuk 
reports that among preschool children,, one-half of those studied evidenced 
one major developmental delay other than speech One-third of the 
population evidenced two major developmental delays Among school-aged 
children, 457r reported having repeated at least one grade in school, and most 
evidenced high levels of anxiety and depression (Bussuk 1986) These are 
important data They serve to provide some understanding Yet there is 
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certainly more to understand The combination of quantitative data by Dr. 
Bussuk and the quahtative data of the authors increases the opportunities for 
the human service community to meet the actual needs of this population 

Tnere is httle disagreement that the mother/child relationship 
has lar reaching and extreme!) important value in the heanh> growth and 
well being of children Early documentation of the importance of this 
relationship ,s well reported by Bowlby in his work on bonding and 
attachment The continuing influence of the mother/child relationship on 
personality, self-concept and developmental foundation is well documented 
throughout the professional literature. There is also full realization in the 
professional literature that environment, more specifically "personal places- 
is a key determinator in an individual's definition of him/herself. People 
and places are not independent parts of living. "Personal place" describes 
one's group membership and potently contributes to one's definition of 
his/her personal qualities and abilities (Rivlin, 1986) This study elucidates 
and thematizes the experience of homeless women and children who use a 
public mght shelter and are by circumstance forced to define themselves and 
bu.ld their mother/child relationships in an open and public, personal place 
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Summary of Daily Experience 

Homelessness for a woman with children is a particularly 
devastating experience The search for shelter often evolves from having 
lived recentlv with family cr friends Homelessne«^«; mean«; that a mother 
must carry with her and her children all that they own because most shelters 
have no storage space Operated by volunteers, most shelters require their 
guests to leave by 6 00 AM A woman living in a night shelter must awaken 
her children,, dress, feed and repack them, and leave to get a bus at the 
n?quired time If her children go to school, they need clean clothes every day 
And if they get out of school at 3:30, they have to find a place to go to wait 
until the shelter opens in the evening. 

If she has prescnool children, the homeless mother can get a bus 
to the Children's Day Shelter, where she must get in line as early as possible 
to secure a place in the center. If she is not able to get her children into the 
Day Shelter, she will have to take them with her If she goes to the women's 
day shelter,^ she can keep them there with her,, but that shelter is chaotic and 
serves as a haven for single women, many of whom are chronically homeless 
and mentally ill 

Applying for public assistance and housing is a process ;hat 
intimidates even the well-informed,, but if a women is also burdened with 
children during that process, the frustrations may be overwhelr.iing 
Nevertheless, many women who are homeless mothers successfully 
negotiate this incredibly complicated process without any support or 
assistance Then the wait for housing begins - or the wait for employment 
and for calls that must come to the Day Shelter for Women Without a 
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phone, the woman looking for a job depends on the determination of 
potential employers even to contact her 

If the mother has been able to get her children into the Day 
Shelter for Children, she must pick them up again bv 5 00 Then thev get a 
bus to the night shelter where the\ usuall} wait until 6 3^' to get in U the 
homeless mother knows she might be late getting into the night shelter,^ she 
must inform the shelter personnel in advance and arrange to have her 
"space" reserved until she arrives Dinner is provided by volunteers who 
prepare and serve the meal at about 8 00 PM 

Each family stakes claim to a space for the rught - mother may 
set up a number of mats or cots for her family. Young children occasionally 
fall off the cots, so a choice is often made to arrange a set of mats on the floor 
in a space large enough to accommodate the whole family. Sheets and towels 
are provided by the shelter and distributed carefully each night. 

Mothers sign up to take showers and to wash their clothes 
Showering is the only option for bathing, so the mother takes her younger 
children into the shower with her, if she wants them bathed. Washing and 
ironing clothes for the next day occupies much of the evening time And 
while mother is laundering the children play, mostly without supervision, 
on the gymnasium floor 

By 9 00 PM the children are supposed to go to bed Many of the 
smaller children are asleep well before this time and are the source of 
consternation for the older children who play around them The older 
children are constantly admonished to watch out for the little ones who are 
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trying to sleep. Some of the mothers retire to the dining room to smoke, talk, 
fix each other's hair, watch television or use the telephone 

Each and every activity at the shelter is done in public,^ that is, 
the women do their mothering m the company and full vie*" of otners We 
ha\e called this "public mothering 

Methodology 

Population 

The shelter v.sers were not a monolithic group. The mothers 
ranged in age from 19 to 42, and the children ranged m age from 7 days to 17 
years. The group included many races, varied status and antecedents to 
homelessness. The only common denominator was the circumstance of 
being without a home 

Data Collection 

This study employs qualitative methodology as a means of 
describing and critically analyzing the mother/child interaction among 
homeless women and their children who use a night shelter Qualitative 
methodology places the highest value on insightful understanding of human 
experience as the goal of social science investigation It views human 
experience as the primary data for analysis To that end,, 
participant /observation and open-ended interviews were the selected 
techniques of data coMection producing descriptive data which emphasizes 
and facilitates the understanding of a particular human experience within a 
specific context of social interaction (Patton, 1979) The use of these 
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techniques permitted the researchers to participate as full partners in the 
experience under the investigation and to express our own points of view 
about our observations while reporting and analyzing individual and group 
experiences as thev unfolded These are most desirable characteristics in 
social problem research (VVirth,, 1979) 

The open-ended or unstructured interview allowed the 
researchers to capture through questiomng and conversation the words of the 
subjects rather than a summary of responses All conversational approaches 
were intended to elicit the subjects' understanding of their 
world/relationship rather than a particular piece of information or singular 
response The data represents the results of hours of participant observation 
of homeless mothers and their children Forty (40) families who utilized a 
public night shelter in Atlanta, Georgia, were observed over a siA-month 
period. 

Data Analysis 

The experiences and observations reported in this article were 
thematized in the mode of phenomenological investigation as described by 
Colazzi (1975), Giorgi (1970) and Wertz ,(1982). The thematization of 
individual descriptions permits shared experiences to be grouped for 
enhanced understanding It also preserves and includes people s own words 
(v/ritten or spoken),, observed behavior, letters, poems, etc (Bogden,^ 1975) 
This form of analysis benefits clinicians,, program planners and policy makers 
The use of quotation marks indicates the actual language used by mothers 
and children 
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Six themes emerged from the authors' observation Each them 
stands alone and is discussed separately. Other researchers and human 
service professionals may be guided in important new directions for action 
T^o ovcr-arching theme 'concept Iht^t emcpod the ditficullv m'^the^^ iind 
their children as family units have in establishing and maintaining ordered 
mother/child relationship 

CHILDRENS' THEMES 

THEME 1: Intense Desire to Demonstrate Internalized Values as a Way of 
Asserting Self. 

The hours that children spend in the night shelter were 
observed as essentially unstructured time. The majority of activity was 
ra^idom play among children of widely divergent ages, typified by abandoned 
running up and down the gym This random activity was restricted only by 
fixed times for meals, bathing, lights-out, and early morning preparation for 
leaving the shelter As a way to be non-random,, many of the children 
observed created ways to define,, introduce,, and assert themselves to each 
other and to the nameless volunteers who were only temporary visitors from 
the larger world In their own ways the children msisted on being known 
from the inside They resisted adult attempts to clun^p them into a category 
of deprived,, poor or even pitiful children 

Example. Debra, an eight-year-old, tells me who she is on the 
inside as we share an experience in the kitchen of the shelter following 
dinner Debra entered the kitchen and watched me begin to clean up We 
greeted each other with our eyes,, and she asked,, "Can I have a job to do'^ " I 
was pleased to include her and suggested she gather all of the serving spoons 
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We exchanged small talk as we worked. When she was finished, she 
instructed me, "Give me another job " I responded immediately by asking 
her to cover the left-over food Once again upon completion she said,, 
"Nancy, can I ha\e another job'* ' I asked her then to rinse out the dish 
clothe Wncn the kitchen was clean and Debra had completed her jobs,, she 
announced that she was "all done " I praised her warmK and expressed how 
proud I thought her Mom must be to have such a good helper in the family 
Debra smiled and asked,, "Will you give me something for doing my )obs?" I 
Was surprised I prepared to give her a lecture on work and rewards My 
thoughts came slowly, and I simply said, "No, I have nothing to give you " 
Quite seriously she said, "Yes, you do " My mind anticipated a request for 
money or more dessert I asked, "What do I have to give you?" Her eyes 
brightened and seemed to hide a special surprise as she said, "You can give 
me a hug You can always give a hug when you have nothing else to give " 
Knowing Debra now from her inside jnd feeling embarrassed, I gave her a 
strong, warm, hug, tearful all the while Debra had asserted herself, making 
explicit a genuine description of her worth in the world She provided me 
With a glimpse into her value system for herself and others 

Kevin, age 6,, asserted his intention to be seen as a whole, 
choosing actor-m thc-world His actions in the following experience 
evidenced his strength in resisting a caption of "dependent urchin" gladly 
receiving charity He entered the kitchen forcefully and clearly requested 
more food from a group of volunteers of a local church With pride and 
manners he said,, 'May I have seconds'^ But don't give me any of that 
chicken I don't like it, I want the other meat " What I heard and saw was his 
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refusal to allow nameless adults to desaibe his world I watched and 
experienced him as feeling confident in his ability to discriminate and be 
known by his likes and dislikes He was not afraid to say no " 

The man\ wavs in uh)ch children of nil ae*."^ contmui'^lK and 
emphaticali) said \vho ihcv wurc uas astounding to ir.o \a'\%cd in the 
context oi scll-assertion of values and identit) in an identailcbs circumstance, 
the children's "yes's" and "no's" took on new meaning The children 
protected and expressed their self-esteem They car\ed out their identities 
and special individual capacities and qualities There is room for speculation 
on how these children can^e to develop their values, etc But no conclusion 
can exclude their mothers as primary adults who actively embraced their 
roles as purveyors of values 

Mary, a fourteen-year-old, drew a picture of a Greek goddess in 
ten minutes as we talked At her mother's pndeful prompting, she listed the 
name and history of the goddess Mother and child were happy all the while 

THEME 2: Questioning the Certainty of Anything, 
The Ambiguity of Everything 

For most of the children in the night shelter, 'tomorrow" i<; a 
fuzzy,^ ambiguous prospect There is only the certainty of the morning 
routine of ItMving the shelter The remainder of the da\ is not assured 
Among themselves the children spoke about being difterent from other 
children ihe> had known Many did not go to school Those who did go to 
school feared that their peers would find out that the) had no address,, no 
home They had mixed fuehngs about the kindness of the volunteers and 
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strangers who brought them food and clothes They knew that they acquired 
the basic necessities of life in a different way from other children 

Nothing, no part of their day, was predictable They slept in 
different spaces in the shelter Among strangers tht-v aio food<; that uero 
somot:nK\s unianiiliar or prcparoo in un:a:ni:iar \Na\s Thcro uas ru> 
assurance that any adult would ha\r the capacity or interest to help them 
negotiate the world or bnng order to daily living They lived in a gap of 
uncertainty 

For a few hours during the night their lives were influenced by 
well-meamng volunteers who invited them to play games with strange rules, 
encouraged them to behave in ways which exceed parental limits and 
discourage opportainibes to confront or explore the reality of their world. The 
children reacted by vascillating between controlled deference and polite 
requests They alternated between taking the ball away from the group and 
returning shortly with a request to "please play basketball " They avoided 
conversations with adults, moms or volunteers, they retun^ed shortly with a 
verbal or physical demand for attention They rejected the clothing brought 
by volunteers yet fought over a single article of clothing selected or given to 
another child They made stealing a game, vet insisted on rigid adherence to 
uncompromising rules in their roles as surrogate parents to younger siblings 
Their behavior evidenced attempts to control voluntei'r^; b\ shoving, pulling 
or jumping on their backs 

The younger children often screamed and cried when they wore 
out of Mother's reach T'neir facial expressions brjc the fear of bemg 
abandoned They cried over and over Mama, Mama although Mama was 
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clearly within sight if not reach It was an exaggerated response Man\ of the 
preschool children have retained their playfulness and hopefulness Mar \ . 
age 5, asked Whitney, age 4, with great drama and bod\ language. But uhcr 
will 1 know things'' I want to know thine ^ r / i-n \: ^ - • * ^ . * 

to teach mo (hanging her head in her i'.;. 1 • ^ ^ ^ .i: *i.'.. >, 

Whitney calmly replied, "\ou will know thuig*^, it juM takc^ tinu- M^iy K- t'lu- 
day you can go to school " "When" is written on Mar\ <i face Kei<^ha. ago ^, 
expressed profound ambivalence about hor place- in tho world as s)h hur.^ 
herself around my neck and back asking me how mam children I had I said 
"none " "Oh," she said, "my Mom says that people who don t have children 
are blessed " Not believing my ears, I said,, "She s right It is a blessing to 
have children " With firmness she said,, "No, she said people who don 't 
have children are blessed " No* believing my ears, I said, "She's right Ii is a 
blessing to have children " With firmness she said, "No, she said people who 
don't have children are blessed " Her whole K)d\ askod me what I thought 1 
felt her question on mv msides and simply hugged hor, unable at that 
moment to assuage her uncertainty - not foiling strong enough \o affirm her 
It was much later in the evening, before I Icit the shelter, that I found Kci^ha 
and told her that I was sure that meeting her was j blossmg :n m\ \Ac 

Some of the older teens had given up on trving to make the 
best of a bad situation " They sat silcntlv, sadlv, and or< Trc.r WiT^is were, 
"I'm okay," but their body language said, Tleaso, don t ho mo I can t decide 
how I Want to be seen " 
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THEME 3: Conflict Over the Need for Attention and the 
Experienced Demand for Independence 

Vv^ith few except. jns„ the children in the shelter called the 
female volunteers "Maipa" or 'Mommv" The\ reached for volunteers* 

unabashedK demanded ph\sical attention uhile simultaneoush abruptlv 
disconnectmg and runnmg away Almost in the middle of a sentence and/or 
game thev would disappear to }om a group of children playing, and )ust as 
abruptly,, they returned 

This pattern was repeated throughout the night They ran to 
their moms, forcing themselves into their arms or laps, then ran away to fmd 
another activity,^ conversation, reward or event They seemed to want to 
know they could be dependent, yet needed to show that they could be 
mdependent. 

Their daily life requires both They need adults in all of the ways 
that children need adults They know that they must also fmd wavs to relieve 
their moms of the fear and worry that the\ are okay Often in provoking 
fights with other children, they return to tell their moms of victory or pain 
Children of all ages constantly juggled the message that, or. one hand, they 
can stick it out alone, and on the other hand, mom is there for them 

MOTHERS' THEMES 
THEME 4: Public Mothering 

Among this population, mothers and their children may not 
ever interact in private Every aspect of daily living is conducted in full 
public view Every aspect and nuance of the mother/child relationship 
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occurs and is affected by its public and often scrutinized nature From waking 
to waking, mothers and their children live in shared spaces Family units 
that have previously enjoyed the freedom to express love,^ caring, frustration, 
anger and all manner of other emotions in their own homes are now forced 
:o e\p:o>> ihcix :cL.:-r>g> iii con^munai ^ci^.n^^, b^::>jeLt iric:ni5c-\ :o 
prevailing shelter rules for communal living, stifle their strongest and 
deepest feelings, expose their personal style of "mothering" to strangers,^ 
capitulate to peer pressure,, and catch glimpses cf who they appear to be in the 
eyes of onlookers 

Yvonne, a mother of three children confessed,^ "I know I 
sometimes do things [to my children] that somebody else expects me to do to 
them I can't [even] let my seven-month-old cry because he might bother the 
others So one night I sat up al! night in the dining room holding him He 
was restless and whining Other mothers yelled at me to 'get that baby 
quiet She expresses sadness and concern that her own mothering was 
influenced and often even directed by the presence and needs of other 
mothers We both wondered when and how she would carve out her own 
style of mothering More importantly we wondered how and when her 
children would come to really know her 

Karen, a young mother of four children,, was deeply sad and 
defeated as she talked about the stress of her daily routine as a homeless 
mother "Every morning I want to cry At five o'clock in the morning I have 
to wake up my children The\ are not ready to wake up They cry and get 
hysterical every morning The> cry for hours, it seems " Her eyes and bod\ 
said,, "I feel cruel, but what can I do"*" The director of the Children's Shelter 
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commented to the author that Karen's children and others are often very 
upset when they arrive for the day 

Scenes of one mother verbally attacking another mother unfold 
throughout the night Comments like,, "I don t let my child do that," or 
.r.tn ji:>t let the.r kijs u."d:e\er the\ v%ar.L, tne\ aon t care,, are \oi^ca 
in accusatory tones If one can separate the hostility and anger of the tones 
from the circumstances, the pressure of pubhc mothering emerges clearly 
When mothering is constantly unfolding in full public view, family hfe and 
mother/child relationships appeared to the observer and are experienced by 
the mother as being "out of order." 



THEME 5: Unraveling of the Mother Role 

On initial review of the data, the authors called the theme "role 
reversal " But further, more careful review and analysis led us to correct our 
terminology to reflect more accurately and report our observations. 
"Unravehng" was determined to be a more appropriate term The authors 
regularly observed teen-aged girls taking the leadership in preparing sleeping 
spaces, doing laundry,^ or caring for younger siblings Teenagers became, in 
many instances, surrogate mothers as they disaplined, fed,, bathed and bedded 
younger siblings The authors came to know that such a picture was 
incomplete In fact, the clear eye was able to see that mothers had not 
abdicated their roles or responsibilities Rather, mothers were being soothed 
and nurtured by the efforts of their older children In an unkind and often 
assaulting world,, mothers were comforted by their children's special acts of 
assistance and caring A nightly ntaal in one family involved the combing 
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and braiding of the mothers haif by one daughter while her other daughter 
carefully folded and stored the mother's clothes 

Martha, a 24-year-oId mother of four children under five years ot 
^j- -r^^Vo Juito cio .K\^i*t the \.t>i! rol-^ h t - - - 

L:r»o»A>ra. \\e..-DL'.r^ I uon l got Ufprcs^eu aboui not na\..ng a p.jice to 
as long as I can be with m> babies They make me happ\ Similar comments 
from others included,, "We are all we have It's ]u5t us alone against 
e\er\bod\ else, and thats okay " Throughout the observations and 
conversations, mothers reported that they found solace and temporary relief 
from emotional pain through the role their children played in loving them 
The children were observed to have behaved and functioned by intuition or 
request in ways that mothers would ordinarily behave Holding constant 
Erickson's mutuality of the growth process, we believe that in this 
circumstance the mothers role, wnthout the opportunity to be a provider,, w^as 
uniaveling 

Instances of unraveling also included meal-time experiences 
Mothers and their children (served b> volunteers) sat with petulant faces and 
spoke m childish tones saying ' I don t want an\ squash,' or Take that off m\ 
plate,; or to their children. Don't eat that, it s nasty " Mothers argued about 
their places in line at meal, bath, or bedtimes These incidents alwa\s 
occur \ m the company of children Where normally it is anticipated that 
adults set the standard for civility, compromise, and cooperation, shelter 
h\mg seemed to provoke the unraveling ot that responsibilitv and the 
assumption ot childlike behavior on the part of the adults Mothers appeared 
to have temporarily become children along with their children 
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THEME 6: The Experience of Being Externally Controlled 

The circumstance of being "homeless" provides numerous 
or:^ "^r * o*- J>^r ' o'ho^^ to do*. ro c'^>.!* tne*^'- ^ i rm'-^or^^ 
oj.^v»un> :or change ana fPc cor..c^\i oi ine nHv.ncr; .cr... a a:.ors.;.p I con t 
feel like I control an\ thing,' was a per\asi\e expression among the mothers 
The traditional role of mother as provider,, family leader, organizer and 
standard setter was experienced b\ the mothers as having vanished 
Someone other than mother decided when and w'here the family would rest, 
bathe or secure housing and health care Another determined what her 
family ate, evaluated her abilities as a parenr, judged her to need supportive 
services, parent training for fitness to retain custody of her children If a 
mother is determined by others to be using the day time hours in non- 
productive or unmeaningful ways,^ she could be eliminated from the day 
shelter program If a mother or family received more than two meals a day in 
a shelter, they were determined to be ineligible for food stamps 

The mother s ability to re-establish order in her family and to 
re-assert control over her hfe was o^ten limited to the smgle and powerful 
use of the word "no " By saymg a clear and confident ' no,; whether to 
squash, bouncing basketballs, misbehaving, crying children or helping 
persons, mothers took control from the "other „ ^hereby ordering the 
hierarchy of daily living and relationships The use of "no" as a verbal 
response, silen^ or active be^^vior,, is not negative un the mother's 
experience) The use of "no b> these mothers appears to be a creative and 
often positive resistance to dependence and external control It seems to be an 
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active step toward regaining that which has been lost, an ordered 
mother/child relationship 

CONCLUSIONS 

population found b\ Bassuk (1^86) This article presents instead a 
complementary description of relationships rather than an assessment of 
characteristics 

Data from this study clearly reveals that homelessness as a 
context for mother/child relationships forces an "out-of-order" relationship 
It IS important here to distinguish homelessness as a "arcumstance" in which 
people use their energies to secure shelter,, from homelessness as a "context" 
for relationships The authors of this study focused on the latter This 
context then, produces relationships which are lived out in public Mothers 
and children in this arcumstance become public families, forced to engage in 
each and every task of daily living in full public view' The total spectrum of 
trivial to significant family action and interaction is open to public 
intervention For these families, heretofore private life, i e eating, bathing, 
telephone conversation, is now public life with permission 

Such a peculiar context for living leads the authors to refer to the 
mother/child relationship as out-of-order" rather than "disordered ' The 
absence of a home distorts the role of mother and child Mothers lose 
opportunities to act as primarv nurturers, teachers, negotiators and surM\a] 
guides A host of rotating volunteers, human scr\ ice professionals and 
varied strange intruders (i e ,^ reporters, funding sources researchers) assume 
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with confidence and authority the functions normally and previously 
assumed by mothers 

As mothers become less assured of their abilities and 

orrortunti.j^ to mother, child'on appear to become le^^ confident and 

children experience uncomfortabh divided loyalties The adult-stranger 
provides the essentials of life food, clothing, shelter, and often nurturing 
The child is appreciative and hopeful for their permanence The child is also 
aware that little is permanent except his/her mother With whom shall I 
play before bedtime becomes a critical question for the child The only certain 
entity of tomorrow is Mom Yet the certainty of the moment is the 
volunteer The natural mutuality of the mother/child relationship is 
temporarily "out-of-order " The ways in which a mother can mother are 
limited Likewise are the ways in which a child can child. Psychologically or 
physically moving away from each other may mean getting one's needs met, 
such movement, however, is always followed by moving toward each other 
for Circumscribed <;afety The stress and sadness of all of this is that,, for these 
families "homelessness" is a new context for their relationships 

IMPLICATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

If the mother/child relationship can be considered "out-of- 
order",, the implications for programming are strong 

1 Publicly supported day and night shelters would do 
well to reassess and strengthen the opportunities available 
for families to have private time it not space We believe 
that any effort to afford a family living m public a 
moment of privacy will enhance opportunities to restore 
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order to their relationships Wherever practical or 
possible, volunteers or professionals should encourage 
the creation of private mon^ents in even the most public 
places 

2 The u?e of \olunteer'; rrust be rea^^es^ed Where' 

Consider n^eal, recreation and clean-up times as 
opportunities for the mother/child relationship "to re- 
order" itself naturally 

3 Children should be encouraged to feel less ambiguous 
about the elements of tomorrow This can be 
accomplished through the "re-ordered" mother/child 
relationship and by the guided activity of volunteers 
Every effort should be made to provide children with 
structured and unstructured, supervised and 
unsupervised opportunities to be affirmed and to express 
their feelings 

The authors do not suggest that every mother/child relationship 
among homeless women and children is out-of-order We know too well 
that "homelessness" is the homogeneous factor However, we believe that 
based on these data,^ the opportunities for "out-of-orderness" loom ever 
present among the total population 

Further study is needed to describe more clearly the experience 
of persons in this circumstance and the nature of relationships in such a 
context 
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Faallles: The New Homeless 
by 

Kay Young McChesney 
University of Southern Callfornial 

When I mention "the homeless," what Image cooes to mind? 
Who do you think of? Most people share two Images of the 
homeless. One Is ti>« skid row "bum," the alcoholic lying on the 
sidewalk with a bottle clutched to his chest. The second is the 
"bag lady," talking animatedly to people only she can see, as sha 
pushes h«r shopping cart al'ong tha street. The Image of the 
young mother with her three-month old baby, living In a garbage 
dumv^ter^ doesn't come to mAnd.- Neither does the Image of the 
welder from Kentucky with his wife and two sir.all children, 
driving across the country In an old beat-up pickup truck, 
looking for work. Neither does the Image of the suburban mother 
of three who has been evicted from an apartment she could no 
longer afford after she and her husband separated. Yet families 
are the fastest growing segment of the homeless population 
(Stoner, 1983 .) Families— toothers and children, couples and 
children — are the new homeless. 



1 Homeless Fam. lies Project, Social Science Research 
Institute, Unlverslt/ of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
California 900(i9-llU; ' 213 ) 743-2966. The Homeless Families 
project Is funded by the Ford Foundation, grant 1850-0590. 
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HoMltss alcoholics have been an inner-city phonomenon for 
■any years. The psychiatr ically disabled hoaeleas became part of 
tha orban scana in tha 1970s. But now, for tha first time since 
tha Depression, thara are families living in our streets; and not 
just In tha Inner city, but in suburbs and towns as well. As an 
attorney who has been associated with Legal Aid for many years 
put it, "Ten years ago poor families came to us for help with 
landlord/tenant problems. Now, they come to us because they»re 
homeless.* (Personal communication, 1985.) What has happened? 
Why are there families living in our streets? why are they there 
now, when they didn't seem to be there only a few years back? 
These are the questions I would like to address in this article.. 

I would li)ce to argue that the current crisis in 
honelessness among faadlles is the result of a shift in the 
balance between the number of low-income familits and the amount 
of low-income housing available. Changes in the economy, in 
social policy and in demographic trends, beginning in the 1970s 
and accelerating in the early 1980s, affected the equilibrium 
between the number of poor families and the availability of 
housing they could afford. By 1983, the balance had tipped. The 
new equation was simple: there were now significantly more low- 
income families, while at the same time there was less low-cost 
housing. The homeless families that are evident in streets and 
shelters across the country are the net result of this 
disproportion. 
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More Poor rm«lllC3 

Th« wtlfara of AaMrican faaillas laiprovad itaadlly for ov^r 
tv«nty years aftar World Var II. Xftar th« War on Poverty baqan 
in 19C4, tha nuBbar of paopla living in poverty fall rapidly, 
r«achi*>q its lowest point, 11.1 percent, towards the end of the 
Vietnaa conflict in 1973. While times got harder with high 
uneaployMnt rates and high inflation rates daring the 1970s, in 
1979 the nuaber of faailies living in poverty stood at 12.7 
percent, about the same as in 1973. 

However, under the influence of severe back~to-back 
recessions, and the Reagan administration's cuts in eligibility 
and benefit lavels for AFDC femilies, the economic situation of 
faallies worsened significantly. Between 1979 and 1983, more 
than 10 million people, an increase of about 49 percent, fell 
below the poverty line. By 1983, the poverty rate reached its 
highest level in 18 years, 15.2 percent. Sven after an economic 
upturn began, in 1984 the uneotployment rate still stood at 7.7 
percent. Families were hit hard. Keen family income fell by 
about five percent, for a total drop of 8.3 percent from 1973 to 
1984. By 1984 the number of families living below the poverty 
line had increased by more than 25 percent, from 12.7 percent to 
17.4 percent (Danziger and Gottschalk, 1985.) 

Paced with recession, regressive tax policies and cuts in 
benefits, the poorest families lost the most. Between 1980 and 
198^, the average tax burden for the poorest fifth of the U.S. 
population rose 24 percent, while cash welfare benefits declined 
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H«Bb«r9^ D«n2lg«r and Oottschalk (1985) found th*t 



p«rc«nt of familUs dropp«d by 34 p«rc«nt, whll« that o£ th« naxt 
poorast fifth fall by 20 parcant. In contract, tha incoaa of tha 
highaat tvanty parcant f«ll by only two parcant. By 1984 tha 
pooraat fifth of faalliai racaivad only 4.2 parcant of total 
family incoma, whlla tha richaat fifth racaivad 42.1 parcant, 
Thoa, by 1983 thara vara significantly aora poor faalli«s 
who could afford only low-coat housing than thora had bean only a 
few years before. HoMlessness anong faailias on a national 
sc*le was inevitable, unless the supply of affordable, low-cost 
housing increased rapidly to aeet the need of large numbers of 
newly poor families. 

Less Low-Income Hygalp? 

The high inflation rates and high interest rates of tha late 
1970s and early 1980s also contributed to record-breaking housing 
coats (L.A. County Dept. of Regional Planning, 1985.) At the 
same tiaa, the new administration set about eliminating the 
federal role in providing low-lncona housing. These factors plue 
urban renewal and gentrlf ication resulted in a decrease In the 
amount of affordable housing available to low-incoac families. 

The Housing shortage, in response to high interest rates 
and recession, the number of housing starts fell below the number 
needed for newly formed households, creating r housing shortage 
(Hopper and Hamberg, 1986.) As the shortage in supply Increased, 
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hoasinq costs toss In responss to high d«B«nd. In « condition of 
shorta9«, hlgh«r-inco»s f«aili«s had to "buy down* or "rsnt 
doira#* filling 07 noosing that low«r-incoM faailiss might 
prsvioosly hav« occapisd. "G«ntrif ication* incrsassd as aiddl*- 
incoM faaiXiss that could no longer afford to buy hoass in th« 
suburbs rshabilitatsd Inncr-city housas or bought rantal units 
that had b««n upgraded into co-ops or condos. By 1983 th« 
National Hoosing Confaranca astisated that only half of "typical" 
households that would have bought hones in previous years could 
afford to porchasa a aid-priced house. An estiaatad four aillion 
households that in previous years would have bought hoaas spilled 
over into the rental unit aarKet. Vacancy rates fell to five 
percent nationally and as low as 3.7 percent in the Northeast and 
4.4 percent in the west, well below the nuabar needed to 
accoaaodate noraal turnover (Hopper and Haab«rg, 1986.) 

Most important, housing costs rose faster than fasdly 
incoae. During the 1973-1983 decade aedian rent rose 137 
percent/ froa 9133 to 9315, while aedian faaily Incoae rose only 
79 percent, froa $7,200 to $12,900 (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
1983, cited in Hartaan, 1985.) Where possible, faailies 
responded to the housing shortage by sharing lining quarters. 
Froa 1978 to 1983 the nunber of faailies "doubled up" — two to a 
dwelling unit — doubled, to 2.6 nillion, reversin^^ a thirty-year 
trend (Hopper and Haaberg, 1986.) 

The Low-IneoBie Houainq Shortage, ks always, the poorest 
faailies were the hardest hit. By 1983 Hartaan (1985) found that 
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for renters with an annual incoma under $3,000, the median rent- 
incoBM ratio— the proportion of a family* s income spent for rent- 
-exceeded 60 percent. The comparable figure for renters with aa 
annual income batveen $3,000 and $6,999 was 55 percent; for 
renters with an annual Income between $7,000 and $9,999, 39 
per-rent; and for renters in the $10, 000-$14, 999 income class, 31 
percent. Por reference, in 1983, the poverty line for a family 
of four was $10,178 (Congressional Budget Office, 1985.) 

TIlC g<?v^gnMCnt Drops Out of Lov-Income Hotiatnq . At the same 
time that the low-income housing shortage was becoming acute, the 
Reagan Administration introduced a new housing policy: "Ve»re 
getting out of the housing business. Period." (HUD Deputy 
Secretary, cited in Hartman, 1986.) The administration has been 
as good as its word. Since the Reagan administration came into 
office, the federal government has mounted a "full-scale retreat 
from the housing role it began to assuaw during the New Deal and 
has followed, however inadequately, over the last 50 years" 
(Hartman, 1986.) Since 1980 the low-income housing budget has 
been cut by over 60 percent, m addition, for those families 
already in federally subsidized housing, HUD Increased the amount 
a low-Income family paid for rent from 25 to 30 percent of their 
Income . 

The Bal^nCg TlP,g: — Homeless yamilies In America 

By 1983, the excess of pocc families over available low- 
Income housing was apparent nationally. There were significant 
numbers of newly poor families, 25 percent more than there had 
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been as recently as 197) • At the sane time, the supply of low- 
IncoM housing had actually decreased. The balance tipped, and 
hoMless faallles becaM oure and more evident in streets and 
shelters across the country. 

Actually, as Hopper and Hanberg (198$) pointed out, there 
was no "magic flMBwnt" when the threshold was crossed all over the 
nation. The noaber of honeless families in each city, and each 
neighborhood, depends on the balance between low-income families 
and affordable housing in that area. For example. New York City 
experienced a 25 percent increase in the number of families 
seeking shelter as early as 1981. At that time, the average 
length of stay for a family in the New York City shelter system 
was two months (Hopper and Hamberg, X98$.) By October of 1984 
New York City was sheltering 3100 families a night with an 
average stay of 7.8 months; by the end of 1985 they were 
sheltering 4100 families a night with an average stay of over H 
months . In the absence of anywhere else to live, shelters were 
the new homes of poor families in Mew York City. On the other 
hand, the capacity of the low-income housing in your city to 
absorb the excess of poor families as they try to adjust by 
doubling and tripling up may not have been exceeded until after 



As New York's experience suggests, although the economy has 
Improved since the end of 1983, the shortage of low-incow 
housing has not. Dolbeare (198$) estimated that in 1980 there 
were 7.1 million very low-iocome households competing for 5.3 
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million «££ord«bl« low-income housing units2. By 1985, he 
estimated that the number o£ affordable housing units had 
decreased by about 20 percent, to 4.2 million, while the number 
o£ very low-Income households had increased, to 8.1 million. 
That cones to almost twice as many poor households as there are 
available low-income housing units. In some states, including «y 
own, California, the ratio is higher— almost four to one. 

Mow that the balance has tipped, the problem of the acute 
shortage of low-incoae housing, and the homeless families that 
result from that shortage, will be around for a while. At this 
point In time, the private sector, responsive by definition only 
-to the profit motive, cannot produce housing at a low enough cost 
to be affordable for low-income families. There also app«sars to 
be little chance of a change In the present administration's 
stance on low-income housing. As I write, in June, 1986, Senate 
and House versions of the Reagan administration's fiscal year 
1987 budget are being reconciled in committee. There are 
funds for either constructing or subsidizing new low-income units 
in either version. The Senate version would cut funding for 
about 25 percent of currently-assisted units. Both bills include 
cuts in operating subsidies which will further jeopardize 
existing public housing units which are already under -maintained. 

Cansinaiaa- over the past two or three years, homeless 
families— families living in the streets, families living in 

2 HUD defines "very low income* as less than 50 percent of 
the renter median income and "affordable" as 30 percent of a very 
low-incrrae household's income. 
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CATS, familits living in shelters^seemingXy appeared out of 
no%rh«r«. As stories about them began to appear in the news 
Mdis, y, as a public, were shoclced. Ve asked, *Vhy — why are 
there hosMless families?* 

The answer to that is now obvious. Given the rapid increase 
in poverty among faaUlies since 19 73 and the accompanying 
decrease in the availability of housing they could afford, it*s 
surprising that there aren't more homeless families than we see 
now. Instead, the question we probably should have been asking 
over the last tew years is, "Of all the families at high risk of 
having no place to live, which fami!ies actually become 
homeless?* 

This is the question the U3C Homeless Families Project has 
been trying to answer. Based on the data we have gathered in 
interviews with 37 homeless families in five Los Angeles 
shelters, I will present soms answers to that question — which 
families become homeless — in the second article in this series, 
in the next issue of Pamtlv Pr ofeasional. 
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In the last issue of Fanilv Professional, I argued that the 
cuzrent crisis in hopelessness among fasilies is the result of a 
shift in the balance betveen the number of low-income families 
and the amount of lov-*income housing available. By 1983, there 
were significantly B2£fi. low-income families than there had been 
in 1979, while at the same time there was less low-cost housing. 
By 1985 Dolbeare (198$) estimated that there were about 8.1 
million low-income households competing for about 4.2 million 
low-cost housing units, for a shortfall of about four million 
units, since many low-income households were families, massive 
numbers of families — mothers and children, couples and children — 
were at-risk of becoming homeless. However, while these numbers 
explain why, in the 1980s, there were suddenly homeless families, 
they don*t tell us which of the many low-income families at-ris}c 
actually became homeless. 
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When I began to investigate this problem in late 1984, I 
found that virtually nothino %fas Jcnown about homeless families. 
There was considerable literature on homeless alcoholics, and 
there was a growing body of information on the psychiatrically 
disabled homeless, but I could locate no literature at all on 
homeless families, except for service provider reports that there 
tt£fi. homeless families, and that their number seemed to be 
growing (3toner, 1983). Consequently, the USC Homeless Families 
Project was designed to be exploratory. The purpose of the study 
was to find out how families became homeless, and how they ased 
extended kin, private and public resources to attempt to find new 
homes. The study was funded by the Ford Foundation in the spring 
of 1985. 

USC Homeless Families Proigct. over the course of 16 
months, from April 1985 through July of 1986, members of the 
project staff interviewed 87 nothers of children under the age of 
18 in five shelters for homeless families in Los Angeles County. 
The shelters sampled were chosen to represent all major areas of 
the county. However, within each shelter mothers were selected 
for Interviewing on a convenience basis. The statistics used in 
this article are from a subsample of 80 mothers who had at least 
one child under 18 with them in the shelter. Since the mothers 
sampled were not randomly selected, the statistics given in this 
article are descriptive of this sample only and cannot be 
inferred to represent the population of all sheltered homeless 
mothers in Los Angeles County. 
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We interviewed sothers, and sonetiBes their male partners, 
in the shelter. The interviews were loosely structaxed, ranging 
up to 3 hours in length, and were tape recorded in aost cases. 
Vhere possible we did follow-up interviews with mothers, a few of 
which were as much as a year later. Project staff members also 
lived in three of the five shelters as participant observers. In 
addition to the tape-recorded interviews %#hich wart transcribad 
for qualitative analysis, we also collected some quantitative 
data, and in this article I will report primarily on the findings 
from the quantitative data. 

Who arc the homeless? In Los Angeles County the population 
was about 13 percent black, 53 percent Caucasian non-Hispanic, 27 
percent Caucasian Hispanic, six percent Asian-Pacific and one 
percent American Indian as of 1980 (U.S. Bureau of the Cansoa, 
1980). By comparison, mothers in our 1985*1986 sample vere 55 
percent black, 33 percent Caucasian non-Hispanic, and nine 
percent Hispanic2, with no Asian-Pacific woman and three (about 
three percent) American Indian women. Seventy percent were 
single mothers. Of the 30 percent that were in the shelter with 
male partners, two-thirds were in the shelter with their 
husbands. Mothers ranged in age from 18 to 45, with a median age 
o£ 28. About half were 26 to 35, with a quarter younger and a 
quarter older. The number of children ander 18 ranged from one 



2 Since none of our interviewers were fluent in Spanish, 
Hispanic mothers who could not be interviewed in Sngllsh were not 
included in the sample. Consequently, Hispanic mothers were 
systematically underrepresented in our sample. 
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to live, with a nedian of two. The «others averaged slightly 
less than two children under 18 with then in the shelter, with 
children not in the shelter being cazed for most often by 
relatives or the children's fathers. 

How Faailiea Becane Knmmimnn. Ve found that for most 
families becoaing hoMless ccald be described as a process — a 
series of events that eventually led to living on the street, in 
a car or in a shelter for hoMless families. Most families in 
the sample were poor long before they became homeless; they had 
often been barely 'making it for some time before their episode 
of homelessness began. Tnen, on top of all the usual strains of 
poverty, an additional adverse event, which we termed a 
♦precipitating event,' occurred that upset their already 
precarious economic balance and eventually led to homelessness. 

PreciDitatlno gventa. These precipitating events could be 
divided into two types: economic events and relationship events. 
Where a family became homeless because they did not have enough 
money to continue to pay for available shelter at Barket rates, 
for example, they were evicted or their AFDC check was stolen, 
the precipitating event was defined as an 'economic event*. 
Where a mother and her children left home or were thrown out of 
their home because of difficulties in a relationship, most often 
difficulties with a male partner, the precipitating event was 
defined as a 'relationship event*. 

Economic events . About 75 percent of the sample became 
homeless because of economic events. For about 40 percent of the 
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families in the sample the precipitating event leading to 
hoMlessness %m either legal eviction or threat of eviction. 
Vhile some, families were evicted from their own apartments, many 
were already doubled ap with another family and were evicted 
along with the family whose apartment they were sharing. Another 
third of the sample became homeless because of economic events 
that occurred while they were in the process of moving. Host 
often, these families were in the process of noving to Los 
Angeles when their money was stolen, they ran out of money, or 
they found that they simply didn*t have enough money to be able 
to move into an apartment in Los Angeles. Hany of the married 
couples were in this latter group. Often the husband had lost 
his job in another state,, and when his uneaployment ran out, he 
decided to nove his family to California to look for work. Once 
here, the family, without any remaining funds because of the 
expense of moving, lived in their car until they found their way 
into a shelter for hoMless fasdlies. 

Rglationghln events . The remaining 26 percent of the 
mothers in the sample became homeless because of relationship 
troubles. The majority of these women became homeless when they 
left abusive male partners, while some had been thrown out or 
locked out by husbands or boyfriends. Since by definition these 
mothers arrived in the shelter without the men they had been 
living with, there were no couples among this third of the 
sample. Also, the few women who had not been living in poverty 
prior to their episode of homelessness tended to b« £roa this 
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group. SoM of these mothers had been living with men who were 
supporting then in reasonable fashion. However, once these 
mothers either left or were thrown out by their own, they %rere 
Without any resources of their own. Consequently, although the 
precipitating event that began their episode of honelessness 
wasn't economic, once homeless, they too were without enough 
money to purchase shelter at current market rates. Thus, aU the 
families m the sample were ultimately homeless becausfc they vrere 
too poor to be able to afford rental housing at market rates. 

Parents and Sibg as Regources. In the process of trying to 
stave off homelessness, families tried many varied and creative 
means to shelter themselves and their children. However, where 
possible, families routinely turned to their families of origin 
first, and they used them as resources in an age-graded way. For 
example, I found that young women who had young siblings tended 
to rely on their parents as their only resource for shelter; 
their siblings <#ere often still at home and weren»t established 
enough to be of assistance. Vomen in their late tvrenties or 
thirties tended to rely nore on siblings and less on their 
parents for assistance. And a few of the oldest women in their 
forties had children who were old enough to have apartments and 
provide a source of shelter. 

However, whzit was most striking about the fc^millcs in the 
sample was the fact that in the main, they could not call on 
their families of origin as resources. There vrere three major 
reasons that they could not rely on kin to provide emergency or 
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transitional shtlttr and thus ended up in a shelter for hoaeless 
families: either their parents were dead, their parents and 
siblings didn't live in the Los Angeles area, or their parents 
and siblings wwze estranged. 

Mo Living Kin . Considering the Median age of the women 
(28), Bothers in the sample had a surprisingly high numbar of 
deceased parents. Several vomen in the sample talked about how 
when their friends, had problena, their friends could turn to 
their parents, but whan they had problems, there was no one to 
turn to. Thirty percent of the women had deceased mothers, with 
three women not knowing enough about their mothers to know 
whether they were alive or dead, making about a third of the 
%n>men effectively with deceased mcthers. Thirty-five percent of 
the woman's natural fathers were dead, and another six women knew 
so little about their fathers that they didn't know whether they 
were alive or dead, making a total of 43% effectively with 
deceased fathers. Fully sixteen percent of the women were 
actually orphans, with both parents deceased, and five mothers 
were not only orphans but also had no living siblings. 

No Proximate Kin . Of mothers who bad living parents, many 
had families th&t lived too far away to be of assistance. One 
afternoon, for example, X interviewed three unrelated women all 
of whom happened to be from Detroit, and none of whom had any kin 
any closer than Detroit. This was a fairly common problem. Of 
those with living parents, only 50 percent of the women in the 
sample had a mother in the Los Angeles area, while only 35 
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p«rc«nt had . father m th« Los Angeles are., rorty-four percent 
of the woMn in the sample hed no siblings in the Los Angeles 
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BgUan9Cd K lQ. Of those families in the sample that had 
living kin in the Los Angeles erea, many were so estranged from 
their families of origin that their parents end siblings refused 
them any support. Forty- three percent of the mothers in the 
sample had been runaways or in foster or Institutional care when 
they were children or teenagers . Many of these mothers had been 
severely physically and/or sexually abused «s children, and had 
recaiv^d such poor treatment in the foster system (often being 
sexuaUy abused by foster fathers ^ that they ran away and became 
homeless teenagers. Now, as we interviewed the* in shelters for 
homeless families, they were young mothers with literally no one 
to turn to, no education, and no work experience. 

ff^nMfY Of nnd l nqa > m summary, major findings from the 
use Homeless Families Project include: (i) minority families and 
single-mother families were disproportionately represented in oar 
sample, (2) most families were very low-income before their 
episode of homelessness began, (3) while the homelessness of all 
sampled families was ultimately due to lack of enough money to 
purchase rental housing at market rates, the event that 
•precipitated' tne episode of homelessness was eviction for about 
40 percent of the sample, a combination of economic troubles 
superimposed on migration for about a third of the sample, and 
relationship difficulties with male partners for about 26 percent 
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of the saaple^ and ii) faailies in tht saaple w«ze unable to turn 
to their funilies of origin for assistance because their kin were 
either deceased^ out of town or estranged from them. 

One important implication of thess findir.gs is that they 
suggest that of all the families at-risk o. becoming homeless 
because they are poor, families that don'c hAve access to th^ 
resources of a kin netvork may oe the onf^s mozt likely to become 
homeless . 

Policy ImDlications . In light of the growing pxDClem of 
homeless families In the U.S., these new findings cn homele^r 
families have important i>vlicatioa5 for family policy and 
poverty policy at the loc£l, state and federal levels. In the 
next issue of the Pamilv Prof fese ional . in the third and last 
article in this series, I will relate these findings to current 
family and poverty policy issues and discuss possible 
recoanendations for changes in policy and political action on 
behalf of homeless ar.c poor far.ilies. 
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The current crisis in homelessness among families^ is th* 
result of an increase m the number of low-income famj 1 les and a 
decrease in the amount of low-income housing. By 1983, there 
were 25 percent more families living below the poverty line than 
there had be^n in 1979*' while at the saniv time there werv 1 ess 
low-cost housing units available^ . In conjunction with these 
structural changes, service providers began to report that thoy 
were seeing homeless families in significant numbers for the 
first time since tre depression, and that their number seemed to 
be growing^'"** By 1985 Dolbeare" estimated that nationally th^re 
were about 8.1 million low-income households competing for about 
4.2 million low-cost housing units, for a shortfall of about four 
million units. Many of these low-income households were 

'Director, USC Homeless Families Project, Social Science 
Research Institute, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, California 90089-nilj (213) 743-2966. TKe Homeless 
Families Project was funded by the Ford Foundation, grant #850- 
0590. 



^ Throughout this paper, *' imily'* will refer to a single 
mother or a couple with one or . ^re children under the age of 18. 
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families. Those who could increased the percentage of their 
income spent on rent, or doubled up with family or friend*. The 
remainder became homeless. 

The purpose of this study was to describe how and why 
families became homeless. Over the course of 16 months, from 
April 1985 through July of 1986, members of the project staff 
interviewed 87 mothers of children under the age of 18 in five 
shelters for homeless families in Los Angeles County. The 
shelters sampled were cho<5en to represent all major areas of the 
county. However, within each shelter mothers were select*^^ for 
interviewing on a convenience basis. The statistics used in this 
article are from a subsample of 80 mothers who had at least one 
Child under 18 with t^.em in the shelter. Mothers, and sometimes 
their male partners, were initially interviewed in the shelter. 
The interviews were loosely structured, hanging up to 3 hours m 
length, and were tape recorded in most cases. Tamilies were 
followed for as long as possible following the initial interview. 
Project staff members also lived in three of the five shelters as 
participant observers. The tape-recorded interviews were 
transcribed for qualitative analysis, and quantitative data were 
also collected. 

Most of the families in the sample had been poor long before 
they became homeless? they had often been barely 'making it' for 
some time. Before becoming homeless, the round of their daily 
lives seemed to be measured from crisis to crisis rather than 
week to week or month to monthj almost always the crisis had to 
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do With lack of money* Attempts to make do, to manage, to cope, 
were shaped by the structure of the family and the 
•resourcefulness of mothers and their spouses. But these efforts 
never seemed sufficient to overcome the basic lack of n»oney. 
'Solutions' were transitory; 'successes' were temporary; the 
crises did not stop, and eventually the family became homeless. 

Tour types of families emerged from my analysis of women's 
accounts of the histories of their poverty prior to homel essness: 
unemployed couples, mothers leaving relationships^ ArDC mothers 
and mothers who had been homeless teens. This typology was based 
on the source of money income prior to homelessness and the 
characteristics of the primary earner of that income. Not every 
family in the study fit one of these four types, although most 
did. Consequently, these descriptions of the circumstances of 
family economic support prior to homelessness are tneant to be 
seen as ideal types, rather than exhaustive categories. 



Marginal men — sometimes *fnoloyed, sometimes not — were the 
wage earners in unemployed coupl'»s. Their ability to support 
thvir farnili*>s depended on the economic busines cycle**'"* In 
good times they worked. In bad times, without enough skills to 
find permanent Jobs in the information age, and without enough 
luck to have been able to keep their jobs from the industrial 
age, they depended on occasional work and unemployment benefits 
to support their families. Uhen no work could be found and 
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unemployment benefits ran out, unemployed couples in some states, 
including California, could turn to the AFDC-Unempl oyed Parent 
fAFDC-UP) program. Unemployed couples in the twenty-five states 
that did not Kave AFDC-UP had nothing to turn to. 

A typical family classified in the unemployed couple 
category was a white married couple in their thirties with two or 
more children, at least one of whom was of school age, where the 
husband had previously worked full-time at a job which had 
enabled him to support the family, usually a blue-collar job m a 
declining industry, for example, as a construction worker, a 
welder, or a machinist. There were two types of unemployed 
couples in the study sample: those who lived and had become 
unemployed locally, and those who had previously lived and become 
unemployed elsewhere, and were migrating to Los Angeles to look 
for work. 

These were traditional families; both partners felt that it 
was the husband's job to support the family, while it was the 
wife's job to tend the children. This division of labor was even 
maintained in ♦-'.e shelter, where men went out to look for work, 
while women stayed behind to care for children. Unemployed 
couples were either legally married or the women considered their 
partners to be common-law husbands. In these families, the 
husband seemed to be functioning as the traditional "head of 
household" of census ternunology. By contrast, in families 
classified In the AFDC mothers type, the mothers seemed to be in 
charge. Their male companions, usually termed 'boyfriends' by 
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moth«rs, had n*v*r supported th* family and s«*med peripheral to 
the central mother-and-chi Idren utut. 

I will use "Gypsy" and "Richard" as an exan»ple of the 
unemployed couples group. Gypsy was a short, overweight woman 
with an air of authority and a lively twinkle in her eyes. Most 
of her front teeth were missing, with the few remaining ones 
badly decayed. With her long black hair streaked with gray, she 
looked as though she was in her fifties, although she was 
actually only 39. She looked Indian, and during the interview 
she told me she was full-blooded Cherokee. She was in the East 
Bay shelter for homeless families with a ten-year old daughter 
and an eight-year old son by a previous marriage, and with her 
common-law husband, Richard. She picked the code name of 
"Gypsalina," which I shortened to Gypsy. 

Gypsy and Richard had been together for five years. Uhen I 
interviewed her, Richard was out of the shelter because he had 
gone to apply for a job, but Gypsy had little hope that he'd be 
successful, "He's a marine machinist. He worked in the Southwest 
Manna that u^ed to be Bethlehem Steel, he worked there off and 
on for ten years and now he just can't get a job m his field." 
Richard's last job had ended well over a year ago. 



working for them and he was putting out the 
new racks and repairing them and everything 
else. For three months he worked almost 
night and day and I think he had two days off 
and he was gone from dawn 'til may^e midnight 
or o:ie or two o'clock at night, Just coming 
home for lunch and dinner i f he was in the 
area. Once he got all the machines caught up 



You know the newspaper, 



he was 
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and fix*d and everything, they phased out 
that job. 

Gypsy said she had narcolepsy, and was unable to work, although 
she was a licensed R.N. 

After Richard was laid off from the newspaper, he and Gypsy 
"just happened to look into managing the motel Cwhere they3 were 
staying," and were offered the job. Tor nine months they managed 
the motel, which gave them a sn^all n.onthly salary and a place to 
live. After nine months the owner closed the motel for 
remodeling, promising them their job back when it reopened. 
Originally, the remodeling was supposed to take about six weeks. 
At that point, about a year preceding the interview, they had 
♦2,000 saved. 

When the motel closed, the family moved into a rented three- 
bedroom home with Richard's mother and her boyfriend. It was 
pretty crowded, 

She had my si st er-i n-1 aw and her six kids 
there... It was eight kids [counting Gyosy's 
two3, my husband, myself, my sister-in-l*w, 
my mother-in-law and her boy f r i end. . . I t was a 
three-bedroom house. 

Even so, with three families sharing the house ("tripling up"), 
they were managing. 

My sister-in-law had her ArDC, my mother-in- 
law had her job, she made a hundred and ten a 
week and so did her boyfriend and we were 
splitting everything three ways, 'til they 
raised the rent. Her rent was six Chundredl- 
fifty and they raised to eight Chundredl- 
fifty with the two extra families. 

Even with three families, they couldn't afford that rent, so 

Gypsy, Richard and the two children had to leave. At about this 
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time Richard discovered that the owner of the motel had reopened 
it without tilling them and had hired a new manager. By this 
time they had pretty much eAhausted their savings. 

So, Gypsy and Richard moved in to the two-bedroom apartment 
of a friend, 



Uell, we went to stay with a friend in 
Ui Imi ngton . He needed someone to hel p him 
because he'd just gotten out of the hospital 
and he was in a motorcycle accident and 
almost lest his life. He had a two^-bedroom 
apartment. It was just him, and we stayed 
there with him while I was taking care of the 
house and ever ythi ng . 



At Christmas time, while they were living there, Richard got 
arrested for overdue traffic tickets that had gone to warrant. 
Since he didn't have any money to pay them, he had to go to jail 
for twenty days, and didn't get out until January. At that 
point, while Richard was in jail, Gypsy applied for ATOC and 
started receiving monthly check'j for $587 a month for herself and 
the two children. 

Richard got out of jail on January 17, but shortly 
thereafter, they had to move again. 



Uel I , we moved agai n because our f r i end ^ him 
and his girlfri end finally got together and 
she found out she was gonna have a baby so 
they got together and he had to move out of 
where he was because the landlord was 
r enovat ing the building and i nst ead of movi ng 
back, he found a place that was cheaper for 
him and her — a one-bedroom place. 



So they moved in with another friend who had a two-bedroom 
apartment "who was going to Jail. He thought he was going to 
Jail for SIX months and we were gonna take over his payments. We 
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paid his utility bill up for him which was two hundr.d and 
eighty-one dollars because they turned it off and somebody had 
broken the meter." In the end the friend didn't have to go to 
jail, and they stayed there with him. Under rent control his 
place was only $250 a month, so they paid the rent and he paid 
the utilities. However, after four months, the friend's landlady 
evicted them in order to remodel the apartment for her 
granddaughter . 

When Gypsy and Pichard and the two children moved out in 
advance of the eviction, they paid their gas and electric bills, 
and rented storage space for their furniture. That didn't leav* 
them much money, since they were now living solely off of Gypsy's 
ArDC grant, and she had received a check for $294 on the first of 
July. So, at a cost of $170, they then moved to a motel for a 
week. On the tenth of July their car blew a rod, and they had no 
money to fix it, so they had to abandon it. By the end of the 
week in the jnotel , they were out -»f tnoney, and couldn't get 
Gypsy's check for the fifteenth, because they had no address. 
They eventually ended up living in a riverbed for several nights 
before being "rescued" by a stranger. when the family that had 
taken them in was evicted a few days later, they were able to get 
into the East Bay shelter. 

Pichard was typical of the men in the unemployed couples 
group in that he had -Kills that had enabled him to support his 
family at times in the past. Turther, there was no question 
about whether he wanted to work. As Gypsy explained, willingness 
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was not th# problem, "S#« he's been looking constantly." CThis 
certainly seemed to be true. While I was in the shelter he 
regularly went out to apply for jobs.) The problem seemed to be 
the mismatch between the new structure of eciployment opportunity 
and Richard's skills and experience. There was no more Bethlehem 
Stf^l. The shipyards in the harbor where he had worked earlier 
in his life were pretty much dormant. Thus, there was no demand 
for the things he could do. On the other hand, he didn't have 
skills to move into new kinds of jobs. As Gypsy explained, "My 
husband, he's only got a tenth grade education. As a matter of 
fact when we first got together he could be classified as almost 
illiterate 'cause he could hardly read." With Gypsy's help, he 
had improved so that 



he can fill out applications and stuff now — 
he can do all that himself. He wants to be 
an accountant and he went to college for 
entrance testing and he got the highest grade 
on math, but when it came to the spelling and 
stuff like that he couldn't pass. 



In the new employment market, Richard's skills and the 
willingness to work weren't enough. As a marginal worker, 
Richard was unable to achieve economic success in the employment 
market of the 19Q0s, and since Gypsy was unable to work due to 
her illness, access to the structure of economic opportunity was 
effectively blocked for this family. They had only ArOC and odd 
Jobs to fall back on, and it wasn't enough to enable them to 
obtain stable housing. No matter what strategies they tried or 
how many people they shared housing with, in the end, given the 
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structure of the housing mark#t, they were unable to find 
affordable permanent housing, and became homeless. 

Mothers Leaving Relationships 
By the time mothers leaving relationships arrived m the 
shelter, they were, whether married or not, functioning as single 
mothers. They had previously been living with a male partner who 
had been supporting them. However, when they left Cor were 
forced to leave) the relationship, they had no means to support 
themselves and thexr children. By leaving their men, they were 
setting up new female-headed families of their own. At the same 
time, being without an income of their own, they became newly 
poor. Thus, the pattern of poverty was quite different for this 
type of family. Whereas unemployed couples, APDC mothers and 
mothers who had been homeless teens had all be%fn poor for some 
time prior to their homel essness, mothers leavi-- relationships 
often had not been poor prior to homel essness. They became poor 
suddenly, simultaneously with their departure from husband or 
boyf r i end. 

The typical mother leaving a relationship was a woman in her 
late twenties with one or more children ur.der the age of si a who 
had been living m a stable housing arrangement with a man who 
was supporting the family adequately. Typically, she had a high 
school education ^nd had worked before the birth of her first 
child, but had not worked outside the home for several years at 
the time she became homeless. She had no access to childcare. 
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Uh*n th* relationship broke up ^ she suddenly found herself with 
no means of support and applied for AFDC on an emergency basis. 
Thus, thtf proximate cause of poverty for niothers leaving 
relationships was their break-up with an economically successful 
man* However, once the break-up occurred and the women became 
single mothers, their ruain obstacle to economic opportunity was 
lack of work. In turn, the obstacle to going back to work was 
lacl< of childcare. Typically, mothers leaving relationships had 
more educat i on , ski 1 1 s and wor k experience than AFDC mothers and 
mothers who had been homeless teens, suggesting that their 
prospects for finding work were better, but like the other single 
mothers in the study, they didn't have childcare. 

I will use the case of "Frances" as an example of a woman 
leaving a relationship. Frances was thirty-six, a wiry woman of 
medium height with dark roots showing through dyea blonde hair 
who was usually dressed in Jeans and a T-shirt. She was a heavy 
smoker, so that she could usually be found out on the smoking 
porch of Christ Hope Shelter Cno smoking was allowed anywhere 
else in the shelter). She said that her mother was Hispanic and 
her father was ''white," so that she was a "half-breed," She 
spoke Spanish, but English was her primi^ry language. She was in 
the shelter with h^r nine-year old daughter, Fllen. 

Frances had been living with her boyfriend, Doug, who was 
the father of her five-year old daughter, for about two years. 
Doug was working for his stepfather, and they were living in an 
apartment owned by the stepfather. The stepfather didn't like 
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Frances. H# told her that, "•ith^r I w*nt or my old man aidn't 

have a job with him no more and plus my five-year old would los* 

her inheritance tfiat his stepfather was leaving for her if I 

stayed." Doug preferred security to Trances, and so she decid*d 

that she would leave. Essentially, the stepfather demanded that 

she have nothing more to do with the five-year old, and she 

reluctantly agreed because ? felt that at least this way her 

little girl would have some of the things m life that she hadn't 

been able to provide. 

She called around frantically, and finally a friend 

connected her to someone he knew, an elderly man, who said she 

and Ellen could stay with him. She paid him $105 on the 

agreement that she could stiy for three weeks. However, 

After I paid him the last thirty dollars of the hundred 
and five dollars, he threw me out that night. That was 
all the money I had because I*d paid my bills that I 
had left over from th« apartment that 1 was just thrown 
out of. 

I'm not sure where she and Ellen spent that night. But 

Frances spent the next day at her sister's, using her telephone 

to call about places to stay. Frances called everybody she could 

think of. Finally she called her girlfriend: 

She Cthe girlfriend] talked to her old man. Him and I 
don't get along. We never have. So, he said 1 could 
stay there and pay them a hundred and fifty a month... 
1 stayed there two nights. The second night I took a 
bus back to my town...C«nd3 1 get a phone call from her 
Cthe girlfriend] saying I can't come back. 

This was on Sunday. When she got the phone call saying she 

couldn't go back she was rrantic, and Doug was no help: 
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...all h# said was, what th* h«ll ar« you gonna 

do'' You can't stay h«r«, p#riod. You can't *p*nd on« 
n»or« night h#r#." I told him, "W#ll, what do you 
suggest Who do you suggest I call"* I*v* b**n on th* 
phon* for ov«r a w«ek and hav«n*t bt^n abl« to find 
anything y#t ' *' N-Jw all of a sudden Tv* got until 
Sunday night to find a plac* and he's not gonna help me 
and he has no OiOney, and I have no money. 

Prances went back to her sister's house and spent the duy 

calling, with no luck. In f ol i ne' t r i ed all ov*ir the county, but 

couldn't find anything. 

All I could think Cof3 is, "What am I gonna do'' I'm 
broke, my clothes are m Pomona, I've got the clothes 
on my back, my child's got the clothes on her back. 
I've got no money, no place to go, r^o transportation," 

Monday her best friend spent from nine in the morning until four 

in the afterr-joon calling, and gelving "No," from everyone. 

Finally, late m tht afternoon they discovered that Christ Hope 

shelter had two beds, but the shelter wouldn't promise that 

they'd accept her, bw-iaustf she had to come out and interview 

first**. By l-his time the girlfriend was in tears and Frances was 

"hysterical." Christ Hope shelter was in downtown, inner-city 



■ Infoline is a 24 hour "hotline" service funded by the 
County of Los Angeles and by United Way. It's advertised (for 
example, in buses) as the place to call "when you need help," and 
calls are toll-free from all areas of the county. Counselors 
using extensive computerized information banks are trained to 
assist callers with problems ranging from suicide io rvnt- 
control. Families who need shelter stay on the telephone line 
while counselors call all the shelters for homeless families in 
the county to see if there are any vacancies. 

*Inter vi ewi ng in person is standard procedure for Christ 
Hope and several other shelters. The policy at Christ Hope, for 
example, is to screen out anyone who is mentally disabled or 
intoxicated. They feel t t i shelter worker can make a much 
better judgment about who should be screened out and who is 
'acceptable' when the interview is done in person rather than by 
phone. 
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Los Angeles, twenty miles away from the suburb Trances was 
callxng from. By the time she got there by bus, it would be 
dark. Finally the girlfriend convinced the shelter worl^er to 
interview Frances for admission on the phone, because if she 
arrived in Los Angeles and wasn't accepted, she wouldn't have any 
way to get back and would have to spend the night on the street 
in downtown Los Angeles with her daughter, an even more dangerous 
proposition than spending the night on the street m the San 
Gabriel Valley. The shelter worker agreed, Frances borrowed the 
bus fare, and she and Ellen were admitted to the Christ Hope 
shel t er . 

AFDC Mothers 

AFDC mothers in-luded all families where the primary and 
customary source of income for a year or more prior to 
homelessness had been Aid to Families with Dependent Children. 
Most of these were single-mother families. Also included m this 
group were a few couples where the male partner had not been 
working and had relied on his female partner's AFDC check for 
support . 

The typical mother m this group was black, single, had two 
or more children, had less than a high school education, had 
Ixttle to no work experience, and had been a long-term recipient 
of AFDC»- For mothers xn this group, the history of poverty 

° Numerically, this would be the largest group among the 
four types of families. Twenty-six percent of the study sample 
had been on AFDC for eight or more years (ranging up to 21 
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prior to homelessness was long; th« pattern of poverty was 
chronic. Although their lives could also be measured from crisis 
to crisis, this pattern was not new and sudden, as with the 
mothers leaving relationships, nor was it broken by the interim 
respite of an odd job here or there, as it was for unemployed 
couples. These mothers were members of the long-term poor— the 
underclass. Tor them, multiple obstacles blocked access to the 
structure of economic opportunity. Most of these mothers were 
black. They had no access to childcare, but even if they had, 
because they lacked education, job skills and work experience, 
they had little hope of being able to find work that would pull 
them out of poverty. Tor them, given the structure of the 
housing n.arket in the 1980s, the proximate cause of their 
homelessness was that amount of their ArDC check was insufficient 
to cover the cost of housing plus other necessities like food and 
diapers. 1 will use "Dee" as an example of an ArDC mother. 

Dee was a tall, slender black woman whose distinguishing 
characteristic was her voice, which was so deep that it sounded 
like a man's (she was a heavy smoker). She was 28, and and was 
still legally married to the father of her nine-year old son and 
seven-year old daughter, although she hadn't lived with him for 
five years. She also had a three-year old by a boyfriend, but 
was on her own when I interviewed her. Dee's primary means of 
support had been ArDC during most of her nine years am a mother. 



years); another 36 percent of the sample had received ArDC for 
two to seven years. 
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Dee had be*n living on AFDC in a housing authority complex 
in Coftipton. Sh* had paid only $112 a rnonth for her two-bedroom 
unit, hundreds of dollars less than she would have had to pay for 
a unit not run by the housing authority. But there were 
problems: 

I had to move because of the environment. Ue had drug 
dealers m every apartment. We had gangs that would 
terrorize, you know, and mess with you, try to take 
your money, would come in your house and try to take 
control, would come in your house when you were gone. 
I was living by myself with my three kids and I Just 
got scared. I called the Housing Authority and told 
them could they find me another place cause it was too 
rough over there and they said they couldn't help me — 
to leave the people alone. But it wasn't that simple, 
so I moved. I had to move. 

She moved in with her sister-in-law in a town Just outside of Los 

Angeles County. It was safe, but her sister-in-law had four 

kids, and with her three they had seven children and two adults 

in a two-bedroom apartment. She was able to stay three months, 

and save up some money, but it wasn't enough to get her a place 

out there. 

So, Dee and her children moved in with another sister, back 
m Los Angeles. At her sister's two-bedroom apartment, the 
sister and her boyfriend slept in one bedroom, the sister's three 
kids slept in their bedroom, and Dee and her three kids slept in 
the living room. But again, there were problems. The boyfriend 
who lived with her sister: 

dealt with drugs. . .cocaine. Okay and my sister had got 
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involved in it and I had got involved in it*. I was 
giving him th* money to pay the rent, him and my 
sister, but then I found out a few months later that we 
were getting evicted. They wasn't paying the rent. 

Both families wer^ evicted. She had stayed there four months. 

Through her sister Dee knew a woman who offered to let Dee 

and her kids move in with her. But again, 

she lets these peoplt? corne into her house who's dealing 
drugs. I said, "This is pitiful. Every place I go-- 
cocaine." And I had decided when I moved with her 
after the thing I went through with my sister Cwhere 
she had gotten involved in cocaine and then decided she 
didn't like what it was doing to herD, I said, "Well, I 
hope it'll be kinda bet t er . . . I ' 1 1 Just stay m the 
oth«r room and close the door." But see, the police 
kept coming in and out and finally they threatened to 
take my kids away from me if I didn't get out of her 
house... they threatened to take my kids because they 
know her from way back that she would be doing this and 
they would catch up with her sooner or later but for me 
to take my kids and go on or get my t ids taken away 
from me. 

Bit by bit. Dee had been slowly managing to save money from her 

APDC checks. The problem was that although she had saved $400, 

it still wasn't enough to pay first and last month's rent on a 

place of her own. 

However, all her hard work disappeared when she was robbed 

of her money in the middle of the night by drug friends of the 

woman she was staying with: 

CI wasD asleep. All I know is sofuebody wot e me up and 
told me to "give me the money." I said, *'What money''" 
and when I said that she hit me in the head with an 
iron and took my money and wouldn't let me call the 



*Dee maid mhe had never umed drugm before, but said of this 
experience at her sister's, "You say, 'Well, God — everybody 
else's doing it, I'll do it too. ..we're staying here. We're 
paying rent, what the heck. Ain't nothing gonna happen.' But I 
learned different." 
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paramedics or th# police, threatened my life, 
threatened my kids' l i f * and made me sit ther e. . . bl ood 
dripping all down and everything and made me sit there 
for at least an hour after they had did that and was 
telling r»,e all what they was gonna do and all this. 

Sfter this was all over her "so-called friend" came out of her 
aedroom with her boyfriend, but wouldn't help her. So, she went 
to the elderly couple next door who called the paramedics who 
took her to a doctor. After all the threats to her life, she was 
too frightened to let anyone call the police. By the time she 
was stiched up it was early morning. She had no food, no money 
and nowhere to go. The doctor's office called Infoline for her. 
Infoline found a shelter that had room for them. So the doctor 
gave her the money for the bus, and they went to the Salvation 
Chapel . 

The pattern of Dee's poverty was similar to that of other 
women classified as AFDC mothers. Typical of many, the fathers 
of her children either weren't working, or had a "little hustle" 
(Illegal underground work) "on the side^-" Consequently, she had 
been living on AFDC for years. While she wanted very much to 
stabilize her housing situation, she expected to remain on AFDC. 
Even If she had been able to find a job, she had no one to watch 
h..r children, and her oldest son had a serious case of sicUe 



y The "little hustlf-" of Dec's husband, the father of her 
two older children, had caught up with him, and he was doing time 
in the penitentiary. * 
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c«ll an«mia, meaning that h« had to be watched v*ry carefully, 
and frequently went into crisis*- 



Mothers who had been home 1 ess teenagers presented a pattern 
of poverty different from mothers in the other three groups. 
They tended to be younger, in their early twenties, and to have 
only one child, often an infant. Although some of them had 
received AFDC intermittently following the birth of their baby, 
their hi&tory of such aid was spotty compared to mothers 
classifi'sd in the "AFDC mothers" group, for whom this had been a 
steady and regular means of support. In addition, mothers who 
had been homeless teens were the only ones who had used the 
proceeds from underground economy work as a major source of 
support at sortie tirntr m their histories. 

The reason for their participation in underground economy 
work also s«*emed to stem from the pattern of their poverty. 
These mothers shared a history of severe abuse in their families 
of origin, which usually resulted in their placement in foster 
homes where they were sometimes sexually abused, and from which 
they ran away. As horneless teenagers, these young women had been 
legally unable to participate in the market economy. Living on 
the street, they learned subsistence prostitution, which became 



• While she was in Salvation Chapel, her son had gone into 
crisis, with a fever of 10S,£ degrees. The paramedics were 
called and he was rushed to the hospital, where he remained while 
his mother moved to the Oak Street shelter. 



Mothers Who Had Been Homeless Teens 
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th«ir major source of support. Wh*n their first child was born 
they became eligible for the first time for a legal source of 
income, ArOC. 1 will use "Vangie" as an example of a woman who 
was classified as pa'^t of this group. 

Whe^n I interviewed Vangie in the Christ Hope Shelter she was 
20. She was a slender, Iong-1 imbed young black woman, with a 
solemn, sad expression. She was in the shelter with a two-and-a- 
hal f year old daughter. Randy, her only child. She had never 
been married. 

Vangie was born in rural Mississippi. She never knew her 
father, but thinks his last name was "Johnson." When Vangie was 
eight her mother moved to Los Angeles with Vangie and her younger 
brother. But things were tough once they arrived in Los Angeles. 
Vangie remembers that her mother "wasn't working" and that "she 
couldn't afford to send me back but she felt in her heart she 
couldn't afford to keep me." Eventually, "she got to the point 
where she started abusing us. She would just look at me and just 
lay her hands on me and she would just go off." This abuiie 
continued, and Vangie eventually came to the attention of school 
aut hor 1 t i es: 



I couldn't even go to school, because 1 would 
be on my way to school and...l would go to an 
arcade, or I would go to a park, just sitting 
all day long, just watching people, and 
sometimes I would cry, because 1 would hurt 
all over and I was ashamed to come to school 
with bruises on my body. And one day I just 
went to school — 1 was sitting in the 
classroom, and my body was hurting so bad 
that I just bro^e out crying, you know. And 
the teacher said, "What's wrong with you'^" 
and 1 just told her, "Look", and lifted my 
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shirt, and I had 1 i k* •>.t*nftlon cord marks on 
m** And th*y call*d the policy and my mother 
explained to the police, "Yes, I spanked my 
child, 'cause she's mine, and I will spank 
her again." 



However ,» in her case, the police left it at that, and the 
beatings continued. Finally one day her mother said, "Can't ta^e 
it no more — get out." So, at the age of 14, Vangie left horne. 

She lived in a local park for a week, sleeping in a 
scoreboard — "it was made like a little house" — in the baseball 
field of a local park, until she was arrested for being out past 
Curfew. When the police picked her up, they took pictures of the 
extension cord scars. She was sent first to MacLaren Hall (the 
primary detention facility in Los Angeles County for status 
offenders), and from there went to her first foster home. In 
this home, "The man would come to molest me. And I would tell 
people and no one believed me, because he, he would tell m^, 
"You're a liar." and, "You're gonna be punished for this'" and 
everyone thought I was lying." 

Vangie ran away from that foster placement. She lived in 
the street!^ for three weeks until the police picked her up again 
and she was placed in another foster home. From then on was in 
and out of foster homes and girls' homes and was sexually abused 
in several of them. Eventually she became pregnant while living 
on the street, and was sent to a residential home for pregnant 
teenagers. At St. Margaret's, they gave her a high school 
diploma, although she was unable to read or write well enough to 
figure out which line on a Job application was for her name or 
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address. Wh#n sh* delivered h*r baby, she went back to the 
streets. She was now 17. 

Eventually, she found a place to live in Con.pton behind 
old n.an's house. She paid him $125 a n.onth for it. But it 
wasn't much: 



1 found an apartment, okay, and this wasn't 
really an apartment, it was a bad house. It 
had roaches, rats, everything — I'm serious, 
dead serious...! had a ceiling that leaked. 
And wh«n it rained, it rained — I mean like 
right in my bed, puddles of water. 



But then her APDC checks stopped coming (she didn't know why). 

My checks stopped coming and I couldn't pay 
him the rent and he told me I had to leave. 
I did not know the rule about eviction. I 
thought I had to leave. So, I left and I 
would keep coming back to sneak in there and 
sleep because I had nowhere to sleep. 

At this point Vangie's daughter was not quite two years old, and 
she had Randy with her. The landlord called the police on Vangie 
because she and Randy were sneaking in to the back house to sleep 
at night, so she was back on the street with her little girl. I 
don't know how long Vangie and Randy lived in the sti eets before 
they got irto the Christ Hope Shelter, but it may have been 
several months. 

Vangie was typical of the group of mothers who had been 
hofiielessi teens in that she shared the full history of physical 
abuse by her natural parents, sexual abuse in foster placement, 
extensive periods of street living during her teenage years, 
during which she had learned subsistence prostitution, and 
Intermittent use of ATDC. Like most of these women, she had 
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little ♦ducation, no work. #xperi*nc# oth^r than turning tricks 
and possibly shoplifting, was totally estranged from her fa)nily, 
and cited h«-r ch:ld as htrr orU y reason for living. Of all the 
four groups, these mothers seemed to have the least hope. They 
seemed alon* in the wor 1 d--t ot al 1 y bereft of anyone who cared 
about them or would help thern. It seemed that there was little 
possibility that either they or their children would ever have a 
chance at makmg it m the world. 

In summary, the four types of of homeless families — 
unemployed couples, mothers leaving relationships, AFDC mothers, 
and mothers who had been homeless teens — differed in the length 
of time they had been poor, and in tne source of their poverty. 
In general, mothers leaving relationships had been poor for the 
shortest length of tin»e, followed by unemployed couples, whose 
poverty had been intermittent. The length of poverty for AFDC 
mothers and mothers who had been homeless teens was related to 
age. Mothers who had been homeless teens typical'' v began their 
spell of poverty when t^iey began living on the streets as 
teenagers. AFDC mothers typically started their spell of poverty 
with the birth of their first child. Thus, for these two groups, 
the older th*r worutrn, the longer they had been poor. 

Study families shared a pattern of residential instability 
during their poverty. Analysis of accoutiii living 
Circumstances during the year or two prior to becoming homeless 
(roughly coinciding with the years 1984 through 19e£) showed that 
for study families, being poor meant that they didn't have enough 
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mon*y to pay for permanent housing of their own. Th*y doubUd up 
with relatives, frjends, and strangers, rented rooms, lived m 
n.otvls and w,,lfare hottrls. Th^y were constantly n.oving from one 
t#-mpOrary housing ,->r r angen.ent to another with each new crisis m 
their lives^ These crises wert- economically based. This pattern 
of residential instability as a lorr^late of poverty m the n.id 
1980s Q^\<^r to honielessnesswas was typjcal of all of thv family 
types m the study except for "mothers leaving relationships," 
who usually became poor at the same time they became homeless. 

Perhaps the most important point to be mad^f from this 
analysis of economic circumstances anor to homelessness :s that 
the ultimate cause of homel essness for families in all four 
groups was poverty. Although the blocVage of access to econcn.ic 
opportunity was somewhat different for each of th*r four types of 
hon.tfless far.iilivs, homel essness was simply another one of many 
consequences of fan.;ly poverty. Thus, any new policies whose 
purpose is eliminating family homelessnoss must in reality be 
policies directed towards eliminating family poverty. 



Policy Pec ommendat 1 ons 
The provision of en.ergency shelter for homvless fan.ilitfs 
seems paramount. Los Angeles County, for example, has no 
federal, state, county or city shelters for homeless families. 
We interviewed mothers with infants as young as two week* who had 
had to sleep on the street because there were no available beds 
in the privately funded shelters. Every shelter we wor V ed in 
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turned away families daily for lacV of space. Ther« is clearly a 
ti*^*d for som* l> : nd of prografn t^^ er'^abl^ states or count :w-s tc s«-t 
up »?».ivr s^iic y sh*rlt«-r systefus for ^TOfi.trl«s4 'aru:I;es. Sucli a 
prograni should also ificlude fun.cis for ofsg^iTig operation aj->d 
maint enance*- 

H.:'Wt>.er, the larger problem is seeri as family poverty in 
the context of a shortage of low-irKon»v housing, thv provision of 
emergency sholtv-r, while esser.tial, will serve only as a stop-gap 
measure.^ In order to get at th^ root problem, policies to 
increase the availability of affordable housing or decrease the 
number of families who need it must be implemented. Both 
strategies are important. However, since strategies to improve 
the supply of low-cost housing are well-covered in other chapters 
in this volume, ! will l:r,.it this cJiscussion to strategics that 
work to decrease family poverty. 

Ifi c-rde'' t b«r effective, strategies ^: decrease 'a-nily 
poverty need to be tailored to the ntreds the d:'for:-,g types 
of homeless families. 



♦ Funds to establish shelters seem to be easier to get than 
funds for operation and maintenance. At the same time concerned 
members of the community were scrambling to raise funds to 
establish new shelt«-rs in Los Afigeles County, come already 
establish*rd shelters in the net r opc 1 1 1 an area were being closed, 
while others were operating at half capacity, due to lack of 
operating funds. 
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Urrmplov^d Couales 

t^tn heading families classifij^d as Unemployed Couples waited 
work. White, fiiale-litradtrd households*'' h«ivtf been found to be ve^y 
sensitive to changes m overall economic growth. When the 
•conomy expands, their real wages, hours of work, and labor force 
participation all mcreas*"- For these men, the primary approach 
to decreasing poverty might be mac r oeconomi c policies that 
stimulate or strengtnen the economy, thus increasing the number 
of jobs available. Retraining programs for skilled workers who 
had been employed in a declining industry would also be an 
important policy option. Retrai.iing programs could be made 
.landatory — part of shut-down costs — for companies closing plants, 
for example. In addition, as far back as the WPA in 1935, direct 
job creation has been a successful counter-cyclical approach to 
unemployment'- Policies to make government the employer of last 
resort — to Guarantee work to those who want it when work is 
unavailable m the private sector — would greatly benefit these 
f ami 1 l*s. 

Absent work, two policy changes would improve the » safety 
net» for unemployed couples. The extension of length of 
eligibility for unen.pl oyn.ent benefits and/or raising the benefit 
levels, an approach that has been used during times of high 
unemployment, would improve the relative economic situation of 

*** Most of the men in the Unemployed Coupler group were 
white. Black and Latino males heading households are more likely 
to be Out of the labor force completely, as opposed to being 
"marginal" workers as were the men in the Unemployed Couples 
group . 
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these families, although it would leave most of them well under 
the poverty line. Finally, provision of AFDC-UP should be 
n«andatory for all states. Although the percentage was not large, 
there were a nuniber of two-parent families in our study who came 
to California from states that did not have ATDC-UP. 

However, unlike men in unf^mployed couples, most single women 
who head their own households and have children under the age o1 
eighteen would gain little from policies designed to increase the 
number of jobs available. Jobs are of no use without the 
opportunity to participate in the labor fo^ce, an opportunity 
denied them unless affordable childcare is available. 

Mothers Leaving Relationships 

Mothers leaving relationships seemed potentially more 
employ^bIe than single mothers in the other two groups. They had 
higher levels of education and more skills; some had never been 
on ArDC before, and relatively few had an extensive history o' 
dependence on ArDC. Their entry into poverty was clearly "event- 
driven"*** and th«y seemed most likely to be entering a short- 
term spell of poverty and therefore a short-term spell of ArDC 
dependency. Poverty arnong these mothers seemed most ll^ely to be 
decreased by programs that would enable them to work, primarily 
programs to provide affordable childcare. While some mothers 
among this group might benefit from employment and training 
programs, historically, the more education and skills mothers in 
employment and training programs had, the less they gained from 
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them*** so that childcare would probably be of greatest benefit 
to this group. 

ArDC Mothers 

AFDC mothers tended to have less education and less worl< 
experience than women classified as mothers leaving 
relationships. Consequently, childcare alone would probably be 
insufficient to enable these mothers to enter the labor market. 
Evaluations of past employment and training programs consistently 
showed the largest postprogram gains for "the most disadvantaged 
CwomenD with the least amount of previous labor market 
experience"*^- In other words, employment and training programs 
have been found to yield the largest gaini* for the typical ArDC 
riiother. However, the gains per participant were modest, 
suggesting that while such programs would at best move rtiothers 
only from the AFDC poor to the worl^ing poor. 

In tfie absence of significant programs to provide childcare 
and employment ard training, single mothers in the study 
subsisted on AFDC. However, while AFDC was clearly better than 
no income at all for mothers in the study, it was not sufficient 
to enable mothers to pay for permanent housing on the open 
market. Consequently, welfare reform is an important policy 
consideration for decreasing homelessness among AFDC mothers. In 
addition to the changes in AFDC-UP already mentioned, two other 
changes seem important. First, benefits need to be returned to 
Great Society levels. While social security levels were indexed 
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tor inflation during part of the 1970s, AFDC was not. The 
Congressional Budget Office*' found that ttie rtral value (constatit 
dollars) of the median state's ntaAimuni AFDC benefit for a four- 
person family fell fron. $599 in 1970 to $C79*» in 1985, a C7 
percent decrease. Second, states should be required to support 
families at or above a federally set minimum benefit floor. In 
January, 1985, maximum benefits for a family of four ranged from 
a low of $120 in Mississippi to $800 in Alas;<a CCali forma, at 
$6£0, ranked third in the nation). While none of these ArDC 
policy changes would come close to pushing ArDC families over the 
poverty line, th«y would reduce the amount of the "poverty gap". 

Mothers Who Had Been Homeless Teenagers 

Mothers who had been homeless teenagers seemed most likely 
to need "support and rehabilitative services attached to 
specialized housing alternatives***" m order to stabili::e their 
lives, avoid recurrent hopelessness, and prevent having their 
children becom* wards of the court. Like mothers leaving 
relationships, these mothers needed childcare, and li<e ArDC 
mothers, they would benefit from employment and training programs 
and would likely need income-transfer prograrus, probably for 
extended periods. In addition, however, voUmtary programs 
providing transitional housing in a supportive environment where 



** Torty-three percent of the poverty threshold for a family 
of tour. 
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they could learn parenting sUlls, social skills and work skills 
would be highly beneficial to these mothers and their children. 

In sun.fnary, hof^ieless fannlies are not all alike. Although 
all four types of families in this study were ultimately homeless 
because they were poor, the origins of their poverty differed. A 
broad class of policy options designed to increase labor mar^et 
participation of fanaly heads or to increase the amount of 
transfer income available to families would be of assistance to 
these families. However, programs that are targeted to the needs 
of specific types of homeless families are more likely to be 
effective m reducing poverty, and thus m reducing homel essness, 
than programs that treat all homeless families, or all homeless 
persons, alike. 
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Response to Questions Posed by Chairman George Miller 




UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS 
AT AMHERST 

W 34 Machmef Hall 
Amherst, MA 01003 
(413) 545 3416 3417 34i8 



Social and Demographic 
Research institute 



April 6. 1987 



Mr George Miller 

Chairman, Select Cooilttee on Children, 

Youth and Families 
385 House Office Building Annex 2 
Washington, DC 20515 



Dear Representative Miller, 

Enclosed, per your request, are the corrections to the transcript of my oral 
testimony at your committee's hearings on "The Crisis In Homelessness " 

Your letter asks for my "for the record" answers to two questions, one 
concerning support systems and the other concerning flexibility of programs, 
that should be addressed In any proposed new legislation to aid the plight of 
hooelefs families I respond as follows- 

First, I think It bad policy to try to address the problems of homeless 
families apart from the larger problem of homelessness In society at large. To 
do so poses the risk of a large number of fragmented policies, each directed at 
small pieces of the overall problem, rather than a comprehensive, coordinated 
Federal attack on the problem as a whole As things currently stand, we may 
well be headed towards one set of programs aimed at homeless f&mllles and 
children, another set of programs aimed at the homeless mentally ill, yet 
another set of programs aimed at homeless veterans, perhaps another set of 
programs aimed at homeless alcohol abuser*;, and no coherent set of policies 
aimed at homelessness Itself 

Secondly, any serious, coherent attack on the problem of homelessness at large 
must begin by addressing the crisis In low incs-ime housing The broad 
dimensions of the housing problem are sketched In my paper, "The Low Income 
Housing Supply and the Problem of Homelessness," a copy of which I enclose 
There will be growing numbers of homeless people and of homeless families so 
long as the trends described in that paper continue,, of that, one may be 
absolutely certain 

Your first specific question asks, "What support systems are necessary to allow 
families to remain together before an eviction becomes inevitable, while they 
are searching for temporary shelter, once they have found shelter, and finally 
in obtaining suitable, low cost housing'" The answer to the first and last 
parts of your question is clear the necessary "support system" is more 
income As to the second and third parts, the testimony of other witnesses at 
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your hearings pointed to a very significant problem, nanely,, that the existing 
shelter system if not set up to provide shelter to Intact families, either 
short or I'^'^j term There Is a pressing need nationally to build shelters 
designed to address the unique needs of these Intact but homeless families 

What would such a shelter look llke^ First, it would provide privacy and a 
sense of "territory" for the family It would provld secure and quiet space 
for the children to do their homework It would provide private cooking and 
eating quarters so that the family could share their meals In a more or less 
normal fashion It would provide conjugal privacy for the adults In short, 
such a shelter, Ideally designed, would Ji£ a low Income housing complex 

I, for better or worse, am a researcher, not a service provider, and so I have 
nothing specific to add In regard to your second question The testimony of 
the service providers present at the hearing will, I am sure, be more 
Informative than anything I would have to say 



Sincerely, 




Enclosure 



JDW td 
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by 



J.imes D Wright and Julie Ure 
>ciM and Dt.'n>o&r.iphic Research InscUutt 
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April. 1986 
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Introduction 

Howelcssness is a social problem that has begun to attract the 
attention of the popular media, academic researchers, advocacy groups, and 
social policy aakers There Is little consensus even on the correct 
definition of •home 1 essness . - much less on the precise oagnitudc of the 
problea Indeed, current estimates of the boneless population vary from a 
low of about 350.000 to a high of 3 or ^ million Thoro is general agiccrrcnt 
among most observers, however, that the nuiabers of homeless have increased, 
perhaps dramatically, m the past ten years 

Homeless people have always existed in American society, of course 
Historically, this population was seen to consist mainly of "hoboes" 
(translent men who "rode the rails" and whose style of life was frequently 
romanticized in the pulp novels of an earlier era) and "Skid Row buras" 
(older. usually white, men whose capacity for independent existence had been 
compromised by chror.lc alcoholism > Scholarly Interest Jn Skid Row spawned 
an expansive ethnographic literature, but the homeless received no sustained 
policy attention, they and their problems were largely invisible to social 
policy makers and to the American public at large 

Today, the situation Is different Homeless and destitute people can be 
seen every day on the streets of any large American city, only the most 
callous remain oblivious to their existence The traditional homeless 
population has been supplem-nted by what Is now called the "new homeless. " 
and It Is this latter group that has been realnly responsible for the 
Increased attention being given to the ptoblen 

The nature of the "new homeless- Is well Illustrated by the changing 
demographic profile of the homeless population One study (Urlght et al 
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1985) has reported that the average age of a sanple of hoseless New York City 
wen declined from 1 years to 36 5 years between the late I960's and the 
early l980's. during the sane period, the fraction white dropped frota ^9% to 
15%, and the average years of education Incveased froa 9 to II years As 
Mny others have also noted, the honeless population today Is clearly rauch 
younger, better educated, and oore heavily doralnnted by racial and ethnic 
ainorities than In years past There has also been an apparent Increase In 
the nunbers of hoiseless wotsen and children 

Wliat accounts for the apparently sharp Increase In the numbers of 
boneless people? For that matter. Is the trend even real, or Is It an 
Illusion created by the anount of public attention now focussed on the 
problera' We argve here that the Increasing ^(vblen of homelessness Is not 
Illusory, that It Is in fact a growing probleo, raoreover. that the problcra 
was destined to grow (and Is destined to continue growing) because of larger 
structural developments In society a whole 

The argument can b- quickly summarized The past ten years have 
witnessed a virtual decimation of the low iticooe housing supply In most large 
American cities During the same period, the poverty population of the 
cities has lucrcAsed substantially l-ess low Income housing for more low 
Income people pre -destines an inc*"*ase In the numbers without housing The 
coning of the new homeless. In short, has been "In the cards" for years and 
will continue unabated so long as low Income housing continues to disappear 
from the urban scene 

Our position. In a phr asc . Is that In ^ ^^e flrsr li ne of onglysis. 
hope If s ape ss Is JL-l^QU^inr. p fp j ^lea Tills perhaps seems too obvious to mention 
(much less to serve as a major theme), except that much that has been writteti 
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.bout ho.el„sn«s ..kes r.f.renc. to th. housing probU» only in passing, 
the wore b.xlc focus being on problems of une»ployaent . or on 
diiinstitution.llz.tlon .nd attendent l,,ues of t.ent.1 health, or on .icohol 
.nd other substance .buse, or on the cutbacks In social w^lf.re spending by 
the Reagan ad»inls trat Ion Ml of these, to be sure, .re Important factors, 
viewed Structurally, however, the trends discussed here In the poverty 
housing supply .nd the poverty population conspire to create a housing -gane" 
that Increasing numbers .rr destined to lose Much of the literature Is 
focussed on who the -losers" .re. our Interest here Is In the nature of the 
gjuie Itsalf (I). 

faO^ InCO?yc Hpyislnp and the P 9 vprtv Popv ilf.t;|^n 

That housing In the United States h.s beco»c general.; .ore expensive in 
recent decades will co«e .s no surprise The .veraf.e price of single f.«lly 
dwellings sold In 1970 was $23,000. In 1980. the figure w.s $62,200. and in 
1983. $70,300 ^Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1985 729) Hore co 
the present point, th. o.dlan gross monthly rent for renter-occupl.d units 
has shown .n equivalent trend In 1970. the ..dlan monthly rent w.s $108. In 
1980. $243, .nd In 1983. $315 (Statlstlc.l Ab-.ract. 1985 736). In „ost 
cities, of course, low Incoae housing consists .Uost exclusively of rental 
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T>.e general effect of Inflation on the supply of low Income rental 
housing Is Illustrated by the trend In the total nun^ber of units nation-wide 
renting for $80 or less per month In 1970. these units nu:.bered some 5 5 
-llUon. in 1980. I I .HUon. .nd in 1983. 650,000 (Statistical Abstract. 
1985 736. see .Iso B.ssuk. 198<. U) A f«lly ,ho could .fford to spend no 
.ore than $80 per aonth on rent would therefore have s^^n Us supply of 
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polcnCial hou»Ing cut nearly in h«If In the brief «p«n of thre« y««rs. and 
cut by nearly 90% over the longer tern 

A second large-scale trend pertinent to the purposes of this paper, not 
quite so well known as the first. Is the recent Increase in the percentage of 
US citizens living at or below the pcverty level This percentage exceeded 
20% up through the early 1960's, but had fal len to U 7% by 1966 and to 
12 6% by 1970 The rate hovered between 12 6% and 11 1\ throughout the 
I970's. with no obvious trend In either direction Beginning In 1980, the 
poverty percen'-.age started to cllab The 1980 figure, 13 0%, was the highest 
figure recorded since 1969. and the poverty rate has continued to climb 
since to U 0% In 1981. to 1«> 0% In 1982. and to 15 2% In 1983. higher even 
thAn the 1966 figure (Statistical Abstract. 198b 

For present purposes, the period between 1980 and 1983 Is of particular 
Interest because It spans the eaergence of public concern ov^r the problers of 
hoaelexsness The rather sudden upwelling of concern can be Indexed by the 
number of listings under "hoaelessness" In the Readrr's Guide to Periodic nl 
LiStr^tvrt l" 197b. there were no listings In 1980. there were also no 
listings In ^81. there were 3 llstin^^s. In 1982. 15. In 1983, 21. and In 
198^». 32 Clearly, during the early years of the 1980' s. nonelessness becann- 
a "hot topic ' 

Based on the evidence so far *eviewed, this energing concern over the 
problea Is understandable Indeed. It Is a reasonable Inference fron these 
data that never before In no^twar Ajuerlcan his tory hgve so raapy p 9^, r people 
CQffljetfd for so fe w jjflordgb le dwglllng units In Itself, this Is not news 
much has been written In the past decade about the low-Incone housing crisis, 
especially in the big cities U'tiAt has not yet beeii discussed In adequate 
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detail Is the apparent connection between this housing crisis «nd the rise of 
the honelessness problem. The "new homeless," we suggest, are best 
conceptualized as the losers In this Increasingly unfavorable housing 
competition 

The Situation In the Urye Cities 

Aggregate national data such as those so far discussed Illustrate the 
broad outlines of the low- Income housing "squeeze" but lack concrete detail 
of the sort readily available for specific cities through the Bureau of the 
Census' Annual Housing Surveys These surveys are done periodically in all 
the ♦\atlon's large cities, at roughly five year Intervals Ue focus here 
only on the twenty largest US cities, and within the group of 20. only on the 
12 cities that were surveyed at least once In the 1980 - 1983 period (Data 
for cities surveyed In 198^ and 1985 are not yet available ) The cities 
included In the analysis are Anaheim, Atlanta, Baltimore. Boston, Dallas, 
Detroit, Minneapolis, Newark, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, and 
Ua.>hington DC 

The cities not Included In this analysis bear some mention First, the 
nation's three largest < New York, Los Angeles, and Chicago, are 
excluded In both New York and Los Angeles, the homelessness problem i ;, 
particularly severe Seattle Is also excluded, that city boast:s the largest 
shelter for homeless men to be found Anywhere in the nation west of the 
Mississippi River (The other "top 20" cities excluded here are Cleveland, 
Houston,, Milwaukee, and St Louis ) Our sense Is that the horeelessness 
situation, on the avera^^e, Is certainly no better In the cities excluded 
from this analysis than In the ones for which data are available (2). 

The Annual Housing Surveys provide a wealth of detail on a city's 
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housing stock, both rental and owner-occupied units We focus here 
exclusively on the rental stock, and even more particularly, on the number of 
rental units available at various levels of gross monthly rent All rental 
units, including publicly subsidized units, are Included In these counts (3] 

In order to work with concrete dollar values, we began with the 
official Federal poverty levels for a family of three persons In each of the 
years covered In this analysis (see Table One) We chose the three-person 
poverty line simply because the average US household consists of about three 
people. All cities covered here were surveyed at least once between 1977 and 
1979,, so we took the 1978 poverty level ($5784 for a fanlly of three) as a 
baseline figure All cities were re-surveyed In 1981,, 1982, or 1983, - the 
official poverty lines for these three years are also shown In the table. 

The "official" Federal poverty lines are, of course,, arbitrary and 
much-disputed values, we use them here only because they are available for 
use Many observers (e g , Beeghley, 1984) feel, rather strongly, that many 
households above the official poverty line live, nonetheless. In objectively 
impoverished conditions [4] 

In order to get from the poverty figures to a maximum affordable gross 
monthly rent, and thereiore to an estimate of the low Income housing supply, 
we need some estimate of the maximum percentage of Income a family can 
"afford" to spend on rent, and this Is a tricky (and, again, rather 
contentious) question Mortgage lenders and the US Department of Housing and 
Urban Development routinely recommend that a household spend no more than 25% 
of Its Income on housing Stone (1983) makes the point that this vould vary 
by Income level households with very large Incomes can afford to spend more 
than 25% on housing, since plenty of cash would still remain for other 
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expenditures., likewise, families with excrcnely low Incomes might not be 
to afford as much as 25% on housing If che remaining 75% were not adequate to 
cover other necessities. It Is also true, empirically.^ than many poor 
families pay considerably more than 25% of their Income on rent alone, 
whether they can "afford" to or not. 

For present purposes, we will simply assume that poor households can 
afford to spend 40% (but no more than 40%) of their out-of-pocket cash Income 
on housing. The calculation of the Federal poverty figures Is Itself based 
on the assumption that a poor family will spend a third of Its Income on 
food, spending another 40% on housing would leave only about a quarter of the 
Income to be spent on all other things- -on transportation, medical care, 
entertainment, clothing., education., and so on. Obviously, a poor family 
spending a third of Its Income on food and two- fifths on its housing Is 
living very close to the economic edge under the best of circumstances. 

Given the poverty lines and the 40% -on-housing assumption., the 
calculation of a maximum affordable gross monthly rent is straightforward 
In 1978. the figure Is $193 per month (40% of §5,784 divided by 12) In 
1981. the figure Is $242 a month.. In -:982, $256 a month, and Ip 1983. $265 a 
month The gross rent figures are reported In categories in the Annual 
Housing Surveys, so we rounded to the nearest category, the actual monthly 
rents used In the analysis are reported In Table One as "Rent Cutoffs " 

These "rent cutoffs" In hand. It Is an easy matter to count up the 
number of rental units In each city whose monthly cost Is at or below the 
cutoff These numbers are reported In the table as the number of low Income 
rental units available In the city We also report two measures of the size 
of each city's poverty population the number of families below the poverty 
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line and ch/^ nunber of individuals below the poverty line. Having begun with 
a hypothetical three -person household, we also report the nunber of poverty 
individuals divided by three (In other words ,^ this last entry simply cuts 
up the city's poverty population into arbitrary three^person units ) 

The results are draaatic and, with only a few exceptions, v'ery similar 
city to city. In almost all cases, each city registers a sharp decUne in 
the number of low income housing units (as defined above) and a sharp 
increase in the number of low income people. 

The general pattern i? exempiiiieJ in the results for Detroit and 
PhUadelphia, the two largest cities among these twelve. In the late 
1970' s, the Detroit housing stock included some 183,000 rental units within 
the means of a family at the poverty levels in the same era, there were some 
58,000 poverty- level families and some 279,000 poor people. Even using our 
arbitrarily defined th^ee-person "household" as the basic housing- consumer 
unit, the supply of low income housing still exceeded the low income housing 
demand, by an approximate factor of two. 

By the early 1980' s (1981, in the Detroit case), the number of low 
income housing i»\its had declined to 135,000, Aich represents a 26% decline 
ever the late-1970's alue, while the number of poor people had increased to 
522, 000 --an increase of some 87%. Again taking the arbitrary three-person 
unit as the measure of housing demand, the data suggest, as of the early 
1980* s, 174,000 "consumer units" competing for 135,000 affordable rentals 
The apparent glut of low income housing in Detroit in the late 70' s had 
disappeared by 1981, having beer, replaced by what appears to be an obvious 
and perhaps severe shortage 

The trends in Philadelphia arc similar Between the lat^ 70's and t\e 
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early 80'*. the nurabtc of lo- income rental units in Philadelphia declined 
from 111.000 to 157.000.-a decline of 26% In the same period, the number of 
poor people increased from S16.000 to 708.000- -an increase of 37% 

Across all 12 cities shown in the table, there were some 2. 522. 030 poor 
people at Time One and about 3.^.25,000 at Tine Two This is a percentage 
increase in the poverty population in these cities of 36% At the same time, 
the number of low income rental units across all 12 cities declined from 
1.607.000 units to 1.128.000 units--a decline of about 30% Given rhese 
developments, it was inevitable that the trend lines would sooner or later 
cross, or in other words, that a time would come when there were more poor 
people than housing for them That tim- arrived in the early 1980' s. and the 
rxse of the "new homeless" appears to have been one direct consequence 

It IS. of course, true that the trends indicated m Table One do not 
logically t equU^ an increase in homelessness . An increase in the average 
number of poor people per unit Is the obvious alternative, and there is some 
evidence to suggest that this has happened (Hartnan. 1983 • There is. 
however, some limit to the number of bodies that can squeezed into a 
single hovel, and perhaps the limit has been reached 

It is also true t^ at the characteristics of the homeless population cake 
them relatively less probable beneficiaries of any "doubling up" tendencies 
Many, for example, are profoundly estranged from their families of origin and 
have few if any friends they could turn to Many, likewise, are recently 
deinstitutionalized chronic mental patients, many of whom were institutional- 
ized in the first place because their families no longer wanted them Some 
are chronic alcoholics or drug users, some have extended prison records; and 
so on As housing gets tighter and tighter, the elements of the poverty 
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population just sketched will tend to be the first ones "turned out 

The "bottom line" to this discussion,, in our opinion, is that between 
the late 1970' s and the early 1980' s, the poverty population increased quite 
sharply, while the supply of low income housing dwindled Just as sharply;; at 
virtually the sane tine, the vtsibllitv of the hornelessness problem 
increased,, as did the amount of attention devoted to the problem It is hard 
to imagine that this is sheer coincidence 
Factors that Have Affected the Low Income H ousing SuppIv 

What accounts fo" che sudden and dra'-^tic loss of low income housing in 
the large cities? It is obvious that the general rate of inflation in 
consumer prices for all commodities is a major villain,, but it is not the 
whole story Inflation will increase the price that must be paid for a 
particular housing unit, but at least the unit is still SXi&IS. Not so the 
units bulldozed to the ground to make way for urban renewal or for the 
revitalization of "downtown." What ve have witnessed in the past few years 
IS not just an increase in the average price of rental housing., but an 
absolute loss of low income units through outright de;Jtniction or through 
conversion to other, more profitable uses 

The approximate dimensions of the rental housing loss have been 
estimated by Downs (1983- 7J - 78) Between 1974 and 1979, the net loss 
(un**-s created less units withdrawn) averaged some 360,000 rental units 
annually . As Downs remarks, "nowhere near enough rent.il units were being 
constructed to replace those withdrawn from use" (p 78). Hartman, in the 
same vein, has noted "the decreasing supply of rental housing because of 
inadequate construction levels, conversion of apartments to condominiums, and 
abandonment of rental units " (1983. 17) Host observers would agree that 
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this situation has worsened In the early years of the 1980' s and that the 
lost rental units have been drawn very disproportionately fro» the low Income 
housing stock, as Hartnan's list of causal factors directly Implies 

National data on the types of rental units being declaated apparently do 
not exist. There Is a staall literature on one particular type of low Income 
unit bearing directly on our concerns - the so-called "single room occupancy" 
(SRO) boarding houses that have traditionally figured prominently as the 
"housing of last resort" for the socially and economically marginal 
population. The elimination of SRO housing has been called -a widespread 
trend across the country" (Special Committee on Aging,, 1978;. 24). Again,, 
there are no national figures, but the numbers In specific cities provide 
some Indication of the extent of the trend:- 

In San Francisco, a single development project (the Verba Buena project), 
Itself wiped out more than 4,000 units of sRO housing (Special Committee on 
Aging., 1978- Iv) Various urban renewal efforts In Seattle caused a net loss 
of low Income rentals amounting to some 16,200 unlts--half the downtown 
rental housing stock (ibid. p. 4). "New York suffered a 21% loss of rooms Ij. 
a - S i xteen .p9nth P>^rtod in the late 1970's Seattle suffered a loss of 15,000 
units, while In Boston, the number of rooming houses dropped from almost 1000 
to 37 In the past two decades" (Fodor. 1985-. 3). In Nashville, "between 
September 1984 and December 1985. all but one of the few remaining SRO's were 
closed or demolished" (Nashville Coalition for the Homeless. 1986. 3) 
Similar patterns no doubt characterize a wide range of American cities 

Th^ SRO's. and low Income rental housing In general, have suffered 
considerably In the much-lauded effort to "revitalize the cities " A recent 
national study of the phenomenon (Newman and Owen. 1982) shows chat, overall. 
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some 5% of all residential noves In urban areas represent forced relocation 
(that Is,^ unwanted displacement) According to one calculation, this 
represents some 2.5 million displaced persons each year (Kartnan, 1983 21) 
Characteristics of the resldentlally displaced Include high housing cost 
burdens (rents as a fraction of Incoae) , central city residence, being on 
welfare, and low levels of educational achievement "The analysis produced a 
consistent picture of lower Income families being roost susceptible to 
displacement" (Newman and Owen, 1962. 2) 

There are many factors that have been discussed i.n connection with the 
revltal Izatlon of downtown and Its Impact on the low Income housing supply, 
of which three seem particularly Important.^ arson . whose effect on the low 
Income housing supply Is only dlraly appreciated, abandonment and 
"disinvestment",^ and Eentrtf icatton One recent study (Brady, 1983^ bears 
particular attention it confirms that all three of these factors are 
Intimately connected and have had strongly deleterious effects on the stock 
of low income housing In many of the large cities. 

"The deadly crime of arson Is spreading at an alarming rate In the 
United States,^ leaving wh^le city neighborhoods devastated In Its wake" 
(Brady ,^ 1983 ' I) The exact dimensions of the arson problem are obviously 
uncertain, but It is clear that arson has become an enormously large problem 
Between 1951 and 1977, the number of arson reports to the National Fire 
Protection Association Increased from 5,600 to some 177, 000 the^e figures, 
in Brady's opinion, "understate the seriousness of the situation," since many 
arson fires are presuaably never recognized as such (1983: 3) 

It Is equally clear that arson Is not a random phenomenon,* In Boston at 
least (and presumably elsewhere), "arson Is tightly concentrated within 
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certain poor Boston neighborhoods- (1983 6) Even within arson-prone 
neighborhoods, there Is a pattern "Arson Is more corwson In buildings owned 
by absentee landlords than In owner -occupied tenements.- and Is rare In 
public housing projects (1983 6) 

Brady also discusses the process of abandonment, as It happens, 
abandonment and arson are closely related -More than half of Boston's 3.000 
arson fires from 1978 to 1982 occurred In abandoned buildings" (1983 9) 
Abandonment patterns. In turn, -follow closely the discriminatory 
mortgage- lending policies of banks which deny credit to certain districts of 
the Inner city-- -a process well-known as "red-llnlng- (1983 10) 
Abandonment, that Is, Is a process by which capital Is "dlslnvested" In the 
central cities and thus freed for more profitable reinvestment elsewhere 

In Brady's analysis, both arson and abandonment are also directly 
related to the gentrlf Icatlon of the central cities. Crudely put. 
gentrificatlon Is a process by which low Income housing Is converted to 
middle and upper middle class housing, often via conversion to condominiums 
or up-scale apartment complexes, or to commercial space for businesses 
serving a middle and upper middle class clientele Gentrificatlon thus lies 
at the heart of the efforts to -revitalize downtown - 

There are. as Brady puts it. three main advantages to a developer 
considering conversion In having a -friendly fire" on the premises First, a 
good blaze renders the building uninhabitable, which provides grounds for 
evicting the existing low income clientele (Eviction of existing tenants is 
frequently the major obstacle to conversion i.^ most cities ), Secondly, the 
samp blaze guts the Interior of the building and therefore undercuts « major 
cost of conversion Finally, the Insurance settlement on the fire provides 
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ready capital to finance the renovation 

Brady quotes then City Councilman and now Mayor of Boston Ray Flynn 
-I am convinced that there is a correlation between building con ersion and 
arson There is nothing so effective as fire for circuwventing eviction 
procedures. Just look at the money being aade by conversions It is second 
only to the lottery in the amount of money you can make in one shot" (1983 17) 

Brady, of course, is not the first to remark the effects of "urban 
revitalization" and associated processes on the low income housing supply 
"Centrif ication, condominium conversion, and abandonment exacerbate the 
(housing) problem by removing rental housing from the market, driving up 
rents in the remaining apartments, and uprooting tenants from their 
communities" (Atlas and Dreler, 1980 1^) The result is a -widening 
shortage of housing," particularly on the low income side Likewise, Hartrran 
enumerates the factors involved in the housing displacement of poor central 
city residents "gentr if ication, undermaintenance . eviction, arson, tent 
increases, mortgage foreclosures, ( ). conversions, demolition, 'planned 
shrinkage,' and historical preservation" (1983 21) 

In the 1960's and even in the early 1970' s. families displaced by these 
"revitalization" processes would often be relocated, for better or worse, in 
publicly-subsidized low- income housing projects In the late 1970' s and 
especially in the 1980' s. however, the Federal government drastically reduced 
Its subsidies for tne construction of low income housing (Atlas and Dreier. 
1980. 23, see also Hartman. 1983 1 - 3) Today, there is virtually no low 
income housing being built anywhere (5), and yet the demand (or rather, the 
need) for low Income housing is, if anything, increasing Vhat, then, 
becomes of the displaced now that public housing is no longer a viable 
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alternative^ If the analysis reported here Is even approximately correct, 
then son,e of displaced- -no doubt, the nost vulnerable a»ong then,- • reraa In „ore 
or less permanently displaced, and these, we suggest, have come to be known 
as the "new homeless - 
Conclusion 

It was possible to write, as early as 1972. chat "the United States Is 
in Che raidsc of a severe housing crisis" (Scone, 1972 31) ten years, 

the urban housing situation has changed from critical to catastrophic The 
recent Increase In the urban poverty population, coupled with a sharp 
reduction Ir. the .mount of available low Income housing, have conspired to 
create a new class of urban homeless Arising In tandem with the emergence 
of this class Is a new tier of social service agencies, advocates, social 
workers, and others to minister to the human suffering that has resulted 

*What to do about homelcssness?" Is a question that now commands 
considerable attention among researchers, advocates, and social policy 
makels Most of the answers that have so far been provided are ameliorative 
In character the homeless need more and better shelters, food, community 
mental health services, alcohol education and courselllng, oedlcal care, job 
counselling and placement- -and on through the Use of basic human needs All 
of these, to be sure, are genuine needs, and the effort lo respond to them is 
compassionate and laudable But. In the first instance, the homeless need 
housing, and nothing short of providing more low income housing will solve 
the Uomelessness problera |6} 

The point. It appears, is not lost to the homeless theoselvrj Ball 
and Havassy (1984») have recently reported results from a "needs assessment- 
survey based on Interviews with 112 homeless people In the San Franslsco 
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crea In one question, reipondents were asked Co Identify "the most 
laportant Issues you face or probUns you have trying to aake It In San 
Franslsco or s«r»«rally In life * "No place to live Indoors* was the most 
coouBon response, nentloned by 9m%. 'no tsoney* was second, aentloneu by 88% 
These were the only responses mentioned by at least half the sample 

Every study yet done of the homeless has reported a range of social and 
personal pathologies Depending upon sanple . def Inlt Ions , and the 
professional Interests of the Investigators, soaewhere between 29% and 55% of 
the homeless are reported to have a serious drinking problem, somewhere 
between 10% and 30% are reported to have a problem with other substance 
dependencies, and somewhere between 20% and are reported to be 
enotionally disturbed or mentally HI (Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental 
Health Roundtable. 1983). Other cotsaon problems Include prior criminal 
records, a history of psychiatric hospitalization, physical or sexual abuse 
as children, profound estrangement from family and friends, and so on 

In some sense, of course, these factors are appropriately cited as the 
"cause" of a person's homelessness . Just as consistent bad luck can be cited 
as the "cause" of losing at cards Given a game Chat scae are destined to 
lose, in other words. It Is appropriate to do research on who the losers turn 
out to be But we should not relstake an analysis of the losers for an 
analysis ot the game Itself Ttie data reported here suggest that In a 
hypothetical world where there were no alcoholics, no drug adolcts. no 
mentally 111, no deinstitutionalization noveaent. Indeed, no personal or 
social pathologle' it all. there would still be a formidable homelessness 
problem, simply because at this stage In American history, there Is not 
enough low Income housing to accomodate the poverty population The new 
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homeless, w -suggest. «rc to be seen Urgely as victims of « houslnf, economy 
that 1$. annuredly. not of th»ir ova^ naklnf; 
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tasu one 



Trend;; in Inconr Housinf, *nd in th^ Poverty PopuUtion 

of Twelve Urr,* US Cities 



Poverty Level. Fnnily of Three 
U0\ of Poverty l.rvel/12 
Rent Cutoff 

SMS A Tot;il ' 



N Low Income Units 
S. l>ow Incorec FrtitiHe^ 
N. Low Iticome Persons 
N. l>ow Income Persot»s/3 

N. Low IiKorce Units 

N, l>ow IncotTf Pureilifs 

N. Low Incoae Persons 

N , Low Incotte Fersons/3 



77-79 


1^81 


1982 


1 Q fi 1 


578^ 


7?50 


7693 


•938 


193 




256 


265 






2/* 9 




Ui* 700 


18900 






17000 


^^000 






107000 


715000 






35700 


71700 






105300 




71700 




59000 




69000 





133000 
61000 



2 73000 
91300 



N Low Incoire Units 

N l>ow I nc orae F.»ns 1 1 1 r s 

N Lo*. Incorr *'ersoiis 

N l>ow Incorae Person^/l 



'4800 
3 7000 
152000 
50700 



66300 
^8000 
2 33000 
7 7700 



Low Incoae Uniti 155300 

I>ow Incoree FfirollU:. 4 3000 

:>ow Income Persons 29/000 

Low Income Per son-./ "i 99000 



112000 

?tl0O0 
8 7000 



Dallas 



lx>w Inconjr Units 103200 82F00 

Uw Income FrtitiUcb 28000 4 7000 

I>ow Income Persons 127000 231000 

I^w Income Perion^/i <*2300 7 7000 



lx)w Income Unit^ 182900 135000 

lx)w Income Fjim.llrs 58000 115000 

I>ow Incoret- PrrM)ns 2 79000 522000 
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7 


Minneapolis 


77 . 79 


1 QQl 
I 70 I 


1982 




N, Low Income Units 
N, Low Incone Families 
N, Low Income Persons 
N, Low Income Persons/3 


108100 
22000 

108000 
36000 


75000 
20000 
108000 
36000 




8 


Newark 










N, Low Income Units 
N, Low Income Families 
V Low Income Persons 
N, Low Income Persons/3 


9^«800 
^•5000 
204000 
68000 


87300 
40000 
183000 
61000 




9 


Philadelphia 










N, Low Income Units 
N, Low Income Families 
N, Low Income Persons 
N, Low Income Persons/3 


211000 
116000 
516000 
172000 




157000 
155000 
708000 
236000 


10 


Pittsburgh 










N, Low Income Units 
N,^ Low Income Fan I lies 
N, Low Income Persons 
N, Low Income Persons/3 


151100 
26000 

123000 
41000 


107100 
32000 

153000 
51000 




U 


San Francisco 










N, Low Income Units 
N, Low Income Families 
N, Low Income Persons 
N,, Low Income Persons/3 


174800 
4 3000 

234000 
78000 




110500 
62000 

288000 
96000 


12 


Washington DC 










N, I^w Income Units 
N, Low Income Families 
N, Low Income Persons 
N. Low Income Persons/3 


174000 
37000 

192000 
64000 


10^900 
48000 

249000 
83000 





1983 



^uukol:>^ All housing data reported here are taken from the US 
of the Census. Current Housing Reports- Housing Characteristic: 
Selected Metropolitan Areas, for various dtles and years Th, 
on poverty families and Individuals are taken from the US Bure. 
the Census. Current Population Roports : Characteristics of the 
Population Below the Poverty Level, again for various d-les ai 
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Foocnotes 



(11 It would, of course, be wrong to say chat honelessness Is just a housing 
problem Like every other social problem, this too Is doubtlessly complex 
and caused or exacerbated by a large nuaber of factors, chief among them 
being the factors just noted In the text. At the same time. It Is also true 
that the low Income housing situation, as analyzed here, forms the background 
Against which other factors ut.fold An Inadequate low income housing supply 
Is probably not the proximate cause of homelessness In most cases, but it Is 
the ultimate cause of homelessness In all cases 

{2 J In March, 1985, The Robert Wood Johnson Foundation and the Pew Memorial 
Trust funded "Health Care for the Homeless* programs In each of 19 large US 
cities One among many criteria used to select cities was the apparent 
severity of the homelessness problem In each city. In this connection. It Is 
useful to note that seven of the twelve cities Included In this analysis are 
also Johnson-Pew sites,; among the remaining eight (of the twenty largest 
cities),' six are Johnson-Pew sites (The six remaining sites are not among 
the twenty largest US cities ) 

{3] In the annual Housing Surveys, "gross monthly rent" equals the contract 
rent plus the estimated monthly costs of utilities in units where utilities 
are not Included In the contract rent. In publicly subsidized units, the 
amount of the subsidy Is deducted from the gross monthly rent The estimated 
gross monthly rents used In this paper therefore approximate the actual 
out-of-pocket housing costs to the tenant, regardless of whether utilities 
are or are not included in the rent and regardless of whether the unit is or 
is not subsidized 

It IS a common misconception that most poor people receive at least some 
housing subsidy In fact, the proportion of poor households living In 
subsidized units Is only about 25 - 30% (Downs, 1983' 19 - 20). 

[U\ It IS true, on the other hand, that the poverty calculation is based on 
personal Income and does not make any allowance for "Income In kind," that 
Is, benefits received by poor persons from government social welfare 
programs How to adjust the poverty figures for these benefits (known 
generlcally as "supplemental Income programs," or SIP's) is a matter of much 
controversy Beeghley (1984)' provides a comprehensive discussion of these 
Issues 

(5] Hartman has noted that the current "budget authority for HUD's low 
Income housing programs Is about 2 per cent of what It was when President 
Reagan took office" (1983 1) Reagan's policies have "virtually ended all 
programs that directly add, through construction and substantial 
rehabilitation, to the stock of housing available to lower Income 
households " 

(6] This, of course. Is not to argue that the problem of "housing the 
homeless" Is a unldlmenslonal one Various groups within the homeless 
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population have unique and highly specialized housing needs The housing 
needs of homeless chronically aencally lU persons will clearly not be net by 
simply building a new public housing project, the housing needs of homeless 
alcoholics will not be net by simply opening new flophouses or SRO's. etc 
That many of the homeless suffer one or another disability (physical] mental, 
economic, or social), and therefore have specialized housing needs, does not! 
however, undercut our majo.- point, that the principal need Is for housing 
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ACNJ 



Association For Children Of New Jersey 



As Congressman Coats requested two copies of cur report, 
Not Enough to Live On A Survey of Living Costa and Conditions 
of Head Start Farnilies m Newark , are enclosed. 

Also attached, in reference to Mr. Coats* concerns, is a 
survey of current services (federal) available to honieless lamlies 
and how those progrars ha\.e decreased in relation to an increase 
in need. 



[Report entitled ''Not Enough to Live On: A Survey of Living Costs 
and Conditions of Head Start Families in Newark," and a survey of 
current services (federal) available to homeless families and how 
those programs have decreased in relation to an increase in need, are 
retained in committee files]. 
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rACNJs 



Associaoon For Children Of New Jersey 

May 19, 1987 

Honorable George Miller, chairman 

Select Ccnmittee on Children, Youth & Families ^ . . ^ 

U.S. House of Represei^tatives Jvi^ C t"* 

Root. 385, House Annex 2 
Washington, D.C, 20515 

Dear Mr. Miller: 

lair writing m response to your two questions related to Jie hparmn 

Hcr^lessness: Effects on children and F^lies:" hearing, "The Crisis m 

1. •^atswirtsyst^ are necessary to all«*f«lies to 

- before an eviction beooaes inevitable, 

- nhile they are searching for ta^arj shelter 

- once they have fajoA shelter, and, finally, ' 

- in obtaining suitable, loir^X36t housing? 

available through the D.v.s.c. of v<.th . Frif^^/.^s! '^^To/^el'c^?.i| 

1 7 Academy Street Stjffp 709 Newark Ne'v\/ Jgrsey 07 102 201/643 3876 
Poy Ofl<:e Box 634 BellrTww<r Ne-A- Jersry 06031 609/8S4 266( 
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hoinelessness among families is available through tl'e Department of Coimvumty 
Affairs - and each of these various agencies have systemic red tape, rules and 
regulations that are prohibitive to families in need. No o».- entity is currently 
responsible for coordinating these existing services and provio^ng case iranagenent 
to assist families facing emergencies such as honelessness and i.'inger. Parents, 
therefore, are forced to negotiate unwieldy and unnecessarily ocrplicated systems 
in order to receive the assistance they need to maintain their families. 

Another essential beep needed is for the federal government to re-assume its 
historic cormtment to low inccne housing. Programs which made affordable housing 
available to our least affluent families have been slashed more substantially than 
any other major federal activity over the past decade. In development of new 
subsidized units, for example, the total amount of units dropped from 321,000 in 
1981 to 154,000 in 1 983, and this trend continues. In addition, many formerly 
available subsidized units have been lost due to poor management and neglect which 
rendered the buildings uninhabitable. Existing HUD Section 8 vouchers are 
virtual ly unusable in many areas of the country since decent renta 1 housing no 
longer exists within the HUD rental limits. In addition, within the next 5 years 
much of the 1 imited existing affordable housing wi 1 1 be lost as owners of HUD- 
subsidized properties begin to exercise ' pre-payment ' {i.e.,^ early buyout), 
options . 

There is a clear, demonstrated need for increased federal assistance in 
subsidizing, preserving, constructing and rehabilitation of affordable housing. 
Without this commitment, the number of homeless families in this country will 
continue to grow, since all the supports or services in the world cannot house 
families where housir.g does not exist. 

with that said, there are seme very specific supports that families m each of the 
circxjmstances you raise can benefit frori: 

A. Tb Prevent Eviction : 

Several innovative programs exist which are successfully helping families to 
stay in their homes - particularly during times of temporary financial crisis. 
In New Jersey there have been at least two initiatives which, thcogh limited in 
funding and scope, have proven to be relatively successful in preventing 
eviction. One is the use of Rent-Abatement monies to assist families 
threatened with uminent eviction (usual ly due to a dispute with a landlord 
over maintenance and utility matters). I have attached a sunmary of the 
Trenton, N.J., Rent Abatement Program for your information.^ 

Another program, this one runs on a state-wide basis, is New Jersey's 
Homelessness Prevention Program. This program provides direct funding 
assistance to families ranging frcm rent arrearages and related legal fees to 
mortgage payments or security deposits. Despite funding and administrative 
limitations, this program has helped to prevent eviction of families by 
providing the inmediate, short-term funding needed to stabilize families in 
their homes. A copy of this program's 1985 report (their most recent) is 
attached. 

Families also need dependable, knowledgeable housing advocates in their 
ccrminities who can assist them not only in mediating disputes with landlords, 
but by apprising them of their rights as tenants when they are threatened with 
eviction or displacement. A large nimber of evictions are illegal, but most 
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families lack either the legal knowledge to know they can challenge an eviction 
or the money necessary to pursue the matter m court. Tlwugh Legal Services, 
Legal Aid and Tenants Organizations exist m sore carrunities as resources for 
families, many families are already homeless before they come to the attention 
or these groti^s. 

Housing advocates, both to prevent hone] essness and to assist those families 
losing their hones to find affordable, decent housing, should be an integral 
part of any human services delivery system. 

Finally, there rrwst be m place, both nationally and withm the states, strong 
anti-discrimination and anti-displacement statutes. Our families need to be 
protected from the blatant discrimination they face in today s tight housing 
market as well as fron current greedy and short-sighted market forces which are 
pushing families fran the few existing affordable housing units to rake way for 
condo conversion - without making adequate housing provisions available to 
those families. 

B. Searching for Tenpora ry Shelter, ttiile in T^nporary aielter 

We believe that families who become homeless for whatever reason should be 
guaranteed immediate, decent, safe tenpcrary shelter by their federal, state 
and local governments. This shelter can be provided in a variety of ways- 
through use of Title iv-A Emergency Assistance funds, through creation of 
family shelters, or through hospitality networks in the catminity, to name a 
few options. The key ccnponent is tUt any faiuly approaching a hurran service 
system because they are homeless should be immediately assisted m locating and 
paying for shelter. ^ 

While in temporary shelter, famil les need a variety of support services to 
enable than to maintain their families while searching for suitable housing 
T^ie range of needs is as varied as the many types of families that are homeless 
these days. Some basic supports/assistance, however, that are reouired 
include: ^ 

1) Assistance with defining their circumstances and drawing upcn all resources 
that are available to then. Many homeless families are not receiving income 
maintenance, food stamp and other supports to which they are entitled, which 
could aid them in gaining some stability in their lives. 

2) Shelters should offer a safe, secure base to families Irom which they can 
conduct their housing searches, and where their pre-school age children can 
be cared for while the parents are home-hunting.« The vast majority of 
family shelters close down in the morning and do not re-open until the 
evening. What parent, single or otherwise, can be expected to conduct a 
serious housing search from pay phones while also carrying around their 
young children? 

3) Families need to have knowledgeable workers assisting them in their housing 
searches, in the critically tight housing market facing families in New 
Jexbey and many other portions of the country today, it is often iirpossible 
for a family to locate and obtain suitable housing in a reasonable period of 
time without assistance. In New Jersey there are o few cr>mmunity 
organizations which assist homeless people m locating housing. They have 
found that parents often need assistance with transportation (many 
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apartments merely advertise with FOR RENT signs in the windows) or with 
negotiating with landlords - wbo are nore likely to rent to single parents 
whai they are accanpanied by a concerned agency representative who can vouch 
for the family. In today's market, supportive assistance in housing 
searches is essential. 

4) Provisions must be made for school -aged children to be immediately placed in 
school or, if that is not immediately possible, provisions for aRpropriate 
daily tutoring must be made. Ttiis is a very inpcrtant, and often overlooked 
issue. Many, if not most, school districts throughout the country require 
pemanent addresses before a child can be enrolled in a school. Children 
without hocnes need the guaranteed stabi lity that school can afford them. 
Many children are currently suffering educational as well as psychological 
set-backs - often permanent - because they are denied schooling or their 
schooling is delayed. We iiave heard of extranely bright children who are 
being held back one or two grades because they missed key instruction while 
homeless - and no remedial tutoring was made available. T^is should not be 
a 1 lowed to happen. 

5) In light of the growing length of time that homeless families, 
realistically, must expect to spend in "tenporary" shelter, acconmodatioos 
must be made that allow them to maintain themselves in as close to "normal* 
family conditions as possible. In particular, families mast have access to 
r- rect kitchen facilities from which they can prepare food and feed their 
Children. Few hotels/motels where families are sheltered have any sort of 
kitchen facilities, with the result that homeless families are forced to 
spend exorbitant amounts of money tor pre-prepared food or fast food of 
questionable nutritional value in order to feed their children. 

6) Those families with special needs - whether for financial management 
counseling, medical attention, addiction problems, parenting assistance, 30b 
training or psychiatric supports - need to be linked up with appropriate 
corresponding coTrenunity services. For female heads-of -households and 
recently unenrployed blue collar workers, in particular, assistance in 30b 
training (or re-training) and en^iloyment placement could mean the difference 
between a family being able to maintain a home or finding themselves 
homeless, again., 

C. Cbtaininq Suitable, Low-Incane Bousing 

1) Again, many families need direct assistance in their housing search. This 
can take a variety of forms ranging from help with search strategies and 
transportation to direct landlord negotiations or contracts with existing 
realtors. Ttiough families must assune responsibility for f inding housing 
for themselves, it is both unreascnable and unjust in todays tight housing 
market for administrators, legislators or service workers to expect already 
over-burdened families to assvma that responsibility without assistance. 

2) Many families wil 1 require some sort of subsidization in order to locate 
housing for thareelves. T^JS can take a variety of forms ranv^ing from one 
of the rare existing Section 8 subsidies to payment of security dtfposit by 
some outside entity to winning or buying a place in the subsidized housing 
that still exists. Sane states, such as Massachusetss, have pilot programs 
where the state is heavily underwriting not only the initial security 
depceit,, but the monthly rent as well - finding it to be more cost effective 
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in the long run to maintain these families rather than allow them to break 
up. 

3) Many formerly homeless families will need substantial assistance in 
refurnishing tJheii new hones. Most families lose all their furniture and 
household goods when they lose their apartments or houses - since they 
cannot afford storage costs. Cnly with ccrnrunity and goverrment assistance 
can they pull together the essentials necessary for decent, daily living. 

4) Some famil les nay require on-going support services in home management, 
budgeting, parenting skills, mental health assistance, etc. A house alone 
does not guarantee family stabilit-y to a family that has been living on the 
edge. Realistic, ccrpassionate and on-going supports must be available on 
an as-needed basis to the families. 

5) Families may need preliminary assistance in negotiating their new carmunity 
;f they have found housing in a new neighborhood. They should be hocked up 
with existing ccmixinity support networks. 

Many of the support services mentioned also address the flexibility required to 
keep individual family units together. A basic issue that must be addressed, as 
well/, IS the fact that the vast maprity of shelters avail ?i;le to hcmeless people 
today do not allow entire families to stay together. IV.is i^ changing, slowly, 
but our service systems have yet to adequately recognize that wJx5le families are 
suffering through hcmelessness and to adapt their facilities accordingly. Fathers 
and older male children should be able to stay with the mothers and other 
children. 

Any new legislation must be mindful of the new face of the homeless population. 
Resources and programs already do exi "t which could meet many of the specific 
needs of homeless families today if onl> the family had reidy access to them. 
Services should be coordinated and made easily available to families, where they 
are be'.ig sheltered. It is inefficient and self-defeating to set up hunan service 
delivery systems as nvizes which force haneless people to exhaust their psychic and 
material resources in order to receive the minimun of emergency assistance they 
require. 

Let ui> know if there i: an> adaitional way in which ACNJ can assist the Select 
Ccmuttoe in its irr^X)rtant work. 



(Articles entitled "The Rent Abatement Program" from Division of 
Social Services, dated IDSG, and ^'Preventing Homelessness In New 
Jersey" A Report on the F'irst Year of Operation of the New Jersev 
Department of Community Affairs Homelessness Prevention Pro- 
gram, dated August, 1985, are retained in committee files] 



SinoGrely 




Iticia Fagan 
Staff Associate 
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J^onit of l^tfrtitntitibti 



StlfCT COMMrTTfE ON ^ 

CHJIOMN YOUTH AM) FAMIUES 

MOWM OffKt B u KMmt Amu J "X^S** m 

WuwwOTOii OC 301 1 S CMOkttrt'VT* 
««rch 30. 1997 



N«ncy Boxlll, Ph.D. 
760 Aihby liX., SW 
AtUnt««^ C^-orQit 30310 

OtAt Dr. Soxill' 

I want to ripress ay pnsonal appreciation to you for appear inq before 
th» Stltci CoMittee oo Children, Youth,, an<J racilie* at our hea.Mno, 
'The Crisis in Hopelessness: Effects on Children and faftilies,* held 
February 24. 1987., here ir> WashlnQton. Your testimony was, indeed,, 
laportant to our work. 

The Couittee is nov in the process of editinQ the 'ranscrip* of * he 
hearlr)^ for publication. It would be helpful if you would go over * he 
enclosed copy of your rrmarks to assure 'hat it is accurate., and re'urn 
it to us within three days with any necessary corrections. 

It would alao be helpful If you could answer the followinQ questions for 
Inclusion In the record: 

1. W(>a^ support systeBs are necessary *o allow families 'o re&ain 
ro<)ether before an eviction becomes inevitable., while rhey are 
searchinq for temporary shelter, once they have found shel'cr, and 
finally in obtainlnq suitable,, low-cost housinq? 

2. In any proposed IrQisla'ion *o preven* or aacllora^e hoMlessncss 
asona faailles., what components should we consider to assure 
flexibility in s«rtlnc an individual family's needs and *o prevent 
then from having to break up in order to receive aervicec? 



Let B« aaain express my thanks, and ^ ti&* of * he uthei ste&^ers ot the 
Selec* Couit'ee. Your participaMcn contributed qrea'iy toward aakino 
the hearlnQ a success. 

Sincerely, 

GEORGE HlLLL^ 
Cha 1 rpun 

Selec* Coitti'tee on Cnildrcn, 
You* h, and Kanl le.i 

GH/j 

Enclosv.c e 
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Response to Qukstions of Congressman George Miller. From Nancy Box ill 

I . The c«iu«ic of honio lc<isno<;s nmonp <;inj;le parent and two iZ) 
parent families v»ith children arc varied. Therefore the 
<iupport <;N<itcn<i inteded to prexcnt the circumstance of 
hume 1 c <i <inc *i *i r.u<;t rofloct a \ariet^ of need-;. \arietv 
1 <i pcrhap<; one (t the crucial (lonent*. of anv planned 
program. Affo^daMe, accrssahlc child t.irc which incli.des 
prov 1 s 1 on f<fr • 

.1 Infant {\a r e 

h. Fxtcnded dav or after school, care 
c. Odd hour i.e., 5 • 11 p. in. 



vstujld prc\cTt noth<'rs to Wv^rk w:Thout 
ah<;tncc*;. Dc \ c 1 uprst"^ t if a low cc^il , 
hank would perrnt f.inilic'i to he matched 
suitable hou«;inR withm iheir hudget 



worr\ or oxLes<;i\e 
p I 1 \ a t e s t c ! o r housing 
1 t h a va 1 1 ah Ic , 



local connuni t 1 e«i 
po r t uni t N 



A review of conparahle worth T^h indexing witM 
would provide female hoad^^ of hou-^ehold^- ihf o 
to seek and find e:Tplo\ncn: that p: oxides a decent ^-tandard 
of li\ing In short, ^hc s^'itenic causc<; of hone 1 e ssne s 
cannot he resolved on a le«.«. thjn «iv>;tcnic le\el. Junda'ncntal 
chancre m our approach to guarantNinp Aneiican farrjilici 
the ver\ ha«;ic«i of sur\i\al, ffiod, clnthmj; and ^iheltej 
IS needed. 



LLk piopo<;ed lepi'^lation m.^T i :u 1 Uuo ^^'^u .itttnpt at 

wtlfare reforn with special atttntW'-i to stand i:d (<{ 
Nttd, rre-^erut' of ^.it*'«':s, I np t ^ ■ \ "u-p t ^ t : : c t i f n s , rxtcrdod 
iUaith and na\ Care lui.tlits- 
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